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INTRODUCTION 

T he purpose and scope of an introduction in these days have become 
much wider. Many a time it is not merely an introduction to 
the work which is being published but is also an introduction to the 
subject treated therein. That is not all. A history of the subject trea¬ 
ted is expected to be given, and in giving the history the writer of 
an introduction is also expected to solve knotty historical as well as 
antiquarian problems relating to the subject. Thus an introduction is 
many a time more in the nature of an independent treatise than con¬ 
fined strictly to its original purpose of introducing the reader to the work. 

It is natural, when a subject treated is abstruse or is such 
that about whose utility diverse conflicting opinions are held or about 
which doubt is raised whether it can have a place at all amongst 
the scientific subjects, that more is expected of the writer of an in¬ 
troduction. However, unless the writer can assume that the class of 
readers for whom the introduction is meant is sufficiently educated and 
cultured in the lores of the day his task becomes difficult. He may be 
unnecessarily occupied with the elementarily phases of the subject and 
may not be able to do full justice to the comparatively advanced and 
important phases thereof. 

The writer has also to bear in mind that the class generally 
interested in the present subject in this country is comprised largely 
of members who, though very educated and cultured according to the an¬ 
cient modes of instruction prevailing in India, are yet comparatively igno¬ 
rant of the English language and manyatimedo not have even toler¬ 
able acquaintance with the modern thoughts and culture. 

While writing therefore, this part of the introduction dealing 
with the general aspect of the subject, the writer has kept in view be¬ 
fore him the well educated reader who is well conversant \vith the 
Eastern as well as the Western thoughts; but while writing the re¬ 
maining parts he has kept in view the other class also. 
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The work here published is a Jain Tantra entitled “Sri Bhairava 
Padniavatikalpa,” The subject treated therein is Mantrika worship of 
goddess Sri Padmavati, who is a deity attendant on Sri Parsvanatha 
the 23rd of the 24 Tirtliankaras worshipped by the Jains. 

This brings us to the subject of ‘Mantra’ or magic which is 
common to all early religions. We shall quote here what Sir John 
Woodroffe says on the subject of magic and magical symbolism in 
his wwk “Shakti and Shakta.” 

MAGIC AND MAGICAL SYMBOLISM 

“It has been practised, though condemned, in Christian Europe. ... It has been 
well observed that there are two significant facts about occultism namely its catho¬ 
licity (it is to be found in all lands and ages) and its amazing power of recuperation 
after it has been supposed to have been disproved as mere superstition.** 

Hi ♦ Hi 

Magic was dismissed by practically all educated men as something too evidently 
foolish and nonsensical to deserve attention or inquiry. In recent years the position 
has been reversed in the West, and complaint is again made of the revival of witch¬ 
craft and occultism today. The reason of this is that modern scientific investigation 
lias established the objectivity of leading phenomena of occultism. For instance, about 
a century or so ago it was still oelieved that a person could inflict physical injury 
on another by means other than physical. And this is what is to be found in that 
portion of the Tantra Shastras which deal with the Shatkarma. Witches confessed 
to having committed this crime and were punished therefor. At a later date, the 
witclicraft trials were held to be evidence of the superstition both of the accused and 
accusers. Yet psychology now allows the principle that Thought is itself a Force, 
and that by Thought alone, properly directed, without any known physical means 
the thought of another, and hence his whole condition, can be affected. I3y physical 
means 1 mean direct physical means, for occultism may, and does avail, itself of 
physical means to stimulate and intensify the force and direction of thought. This 
is the mccining of the magic rituals which have been so much ridiculed. Why is black 
the colour of Marana Karma ? Because that colour incites and maintains and empha¬ 
sizes the will to kill. So Hypnotism (Vashikaranam) as an instance of the exercise 
of the Power of Thought makes use of gestures, rotatory instruments and so forth.*’ 
“The Magician having a firm faith in his (or her) power (for faith in occultism as in 
religion is essential) surrounds himself with every incentive to concentrated, pro¬ 
longed and (in malevolent magic), malevolent thought. A figure or other object such 
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as part of the clothing, hair, nails and so forth of the victim represents the person 
to be attacked by magic. This serves as the ‘immediate object’ on which the magical 
thought is expended. The Magician is helped by this and similar aids to a state of 
fixed and malignant attention which is rendered intense by action taken on the sub¬ 
stituted object. It is not of course the injuries done to this object which arc the direct 
cause of injury to the person attacked, but the thought of the magician of which 
these injuries are a materialisation. There is thus present the circumstance wliicli a 
modern psychologist would demand for success in a telepathic experiment. 

lie He 

In all cases the general principle is the same, namely the setting in motion and direc¬ 
tion of powerful thought by appropriate means.”-3hakti & Shakta: Chapter III, 
2nd Edition, pp. 55-57. 

Those who give a psychological explanation of this phenomenon “would hold that 
the magical symbolisms arc without inherent force but work according to race and 
individual characteristics on the mind which does the rest. Others believe that there 
is an inherent power in symbolism itself, that the “symbol,” is not merely such but 
an actual expression of, an instrument by which, certain occult laws are brought into 
play. In other words the power of “symbolism” derives not merely from the effect 
which it may have on particular n\inds likely to be affected by it but from itself as 
a law external to human thought. Some again (and Indian magicians amongst others) 
believe in the presence and aid of discarnate personalities (such as the unclean Tisha- 
chas) given in the carrying out of occult operations.” 

>K ♦ « 

“There has been, and is, a change of attitude due to an increase of psychological 
knowledge and scientific investigation into objective facts. Certain reconciliations 
have been suggested, bringing together the ancient beliefs, which sometimes exist in 
crude and ignorant forms. These reconciliations may be regarded as insufficiently 
borne out by the eviie ice. On the other hand, a proposed reconciliation may be 
accepted as one that on the whole seems to meet the claims made by the occultist 
on one side and the scientific psychologist on the other. But in the present state of 
knowledge it is no longer possible to reject both claims as evidently absurd. Men of 
approved scientific position have, notwithstanding the ridicule and scientific bigotry 
to which they have been exposed, considered the facts to be worthy of their inves¬ 
tigation. And on the psychological side successive and continuous discoveries are 
being made which corroborate ancient beliefs in substance, though they are not al 
ways in consonance with the mode in which those beliefs were expressed. We must 
face the fact that (with religion) occultism is in some form or another a widely dif¬ 
fused belief of humanity. All howevw willbe agreedin holding that malevolent Magic 
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is a great Sia. In leaving the subject of magic I may here add that modern psychology 
and its data afford remarkable corroboration of some other Indian beliefs such as 
that Thought is a Force, and that its operation is in a field of-Consciousness which 
is wider than that of which the mind is ordinarily aware/’-Shakti & Shakta: Chapter 
III, 2nd Edition, pp. 57 to 59. 

THOUGHT FORCE 

That Psychology nowadays considers that ‘Thought’ itself 
is ‘Force’~a form of energy and that as stated above various physical 
results follow through concentrated attention and specially when it 
assumes emotive form, we shall substantiate by extracts from various 
works. In his work entitled “Thoughts are things”, William Walker 
Atkinson, while gencnilly showing that Thought is a form of energy 
quotes Prof. Ochorowicz: 

“Every living being is a dynamic focus. A dynamic focus tends ever to propagate 
thi' motion that is proper to it. Propagated motion becomes transformed according 
to the medium it traverses. Motion tends always to propagate itself. Therefore when 
we see work of any kind—mechanical, electrical, nervic, or psychic—disappear with¬ 
out visible effect, then, of two things, one happens, either a transmission or a trans¬ 
formation. Where does the first end, and where docs the second begin ? In an identical 
medium there is only transmission. In a different medium there is transformation. 
You send an electric current through a thick wire. You have the current, but you do 
not perceive any other force. But cut that thick wire and connect the ends by means 
of a fine wire; the fine wire will grow hot; there will be a transformation of a part 
of the current into heat* Take a pretty strong current and interpose a wire still more 
resistant, or a very thin carbon rod. The carbon will emit light, A part of the current 
then is transformed into heat and light. This light acts in every direction around 
about, first visibly as light, then invisibly as heat and as electric current. Hold a 
magnet near it. If the magnet is weak and movable, in the form of a magnetic needle, 
the beam of light will cause it to deviate; if it is strong and immovable, it will in 
turn cause the beam of light to deviate. And all this from a distance, without contact, 
without special conductors. A process that is at once chemical, physical and psychical, 
goes on in a brain. A complex action of this kind is propagated through the gray 
matter, as waves are propagated in water. . . . Regarded on its physiological side, 
an idea is only a vibration, a vibration that is propagated, yet which does not pass 
out of a medium in which it can exist as such. It is propagated as far as other like 
vibra-ions allow. It is propagate! more widely if it assumes the character which 
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subjectively we call emotive. Hut it cannot go beyond without being transformed. 
Nevertheless, like force in general, it cannot remain in isolation, it escapes in disguise.” 
Prof. Ochorowicz says further “Thought stays at home, as the chemical action 
of a battery remains in the battery; it is represented by its dynamic correlate, called 
in the case of the battery, a current, and in the case of the brain—1 know not what; but 
whatever its name may be, it is the dynamic correlate of thought. I have chosen the 
term ‘dynamic correlate.’ There is something more than that; the universe is neither 
dead nor void. A force that is transmitted meets other forces, and if it is transformed 
only little by little, it usually limits itself to modifying another force at its own cost, 
though without suffering perceptibly thereby. This is the case particularly with for¬ 
ces that are persistent, concentrated, well seconded by their medium; it is the case 
with the physiological equilibrium, nervic force, psychic force, ideas, emotions, ten¬ 
dencies. These modify environing forces without themselves disappearing; they are 
but imperceptibly transformed, and if the next man is of a nature exceptionally well 
adapted to them, they gain in inductive action.”—Thoughts are Things pp. 22 to 25. 

What Prof. Ochorowicz calls dynamic correlate of thought has 
not been yet scientifically named and is known by various names 
such as ‘thought force’, ‘dynamic thought’, and ‘mind power’. These 
terms, however, cover the static as well as dynamic phases of the 
thought-currents. The better terms would be ‘thought-vibra¬ 
tions’, ‘thought-waves’, ‘mental currents’, etc. “The matter of names, 
however, is not important, the vital fact being that every person is 
constantly sending forth mental currents of different degrees of power, 
character and quality, which often travel to great distances, and which 
coming in contact with the minds of persons in whom is manifested 
a degree of harmony with the character of the thought, there tends 
to induce or reproduce the original thought, emotion, feeling, desire 
or other mental state.’’ Thoughts are Things pp.-29-30. 

Prof. Ochorowicz says “It (thought) is propagated more widely 
if it assumes the character which subjectively we call emotive.’’ There 
are, however, “certain fixed persistent abstract ideas which form men¬ 
tal images as clearly defined as the strongest feeling, desire, or emo¬ 
tion—for instance, the result of the concentrated thought of an inven¬ 
tor, scientist, or artist, which produces a mental image of a remarkable 
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degree of depth and clearness, from which emanate thought waves 
of unusual power and vitality.” Thoughts are Things-p. 33. 

We may refer the reader who may be anxious to pursue the 
subject further to another work by the same writer entitled “Thought 
Force in Business and Everyday Life”, which will convince him how 
the dynamic force acting in all matters relating to the Practical Men¬ 
tal Science is really ‘Thought’ and how it developes into personal 
magnetism or psychic influence giving distinct personality to each. 
Again the whole subject has been treated by what is termed the new 
Psychology and has been set forth succinctly by the same writer in 
his work “The New Psychology.” This work is principally relied on 
and utilised while treating the subject in the following pages, and 
the writer acknowledges his indebtedness to the learned author thereof. 

NliW^ TIIOUGI IT-NEW PSYCHOLOGY 

A new set of psjchologists began working along the lines of 
a utilitarian psychology—a psychology that could be used in every 
day life, a psychology that was w'orkable. They unconsciously worke^l 
along the lines of what is now called the pragmatic school of thought 
—“the school that holds that the truth and value of a science, phi¬ 
losophy, or idea, consists of its value when applied and set to work.” 
An important feature of the new psychology has been the raising of 
certain little-understood phases of mental activity from the region of 
the occult and mystical, and the placing of them among the re¬ 
cognised and at least partially understood phenomena of psychology.” 
But what was formerly regarded as a part of “abnormal psychology” 
especially that wonderful field of mental activity outside the range 
of consciousness, generally known as the “sub-conscious”, “subjective”, 
or “subliminal” fields, is now freely accorded a place in the normal 
psychology. Not only that, but “these fields are now regarded as con¬ 
taining within them at least nine-tenths of our mental activities.” 
“The New Psychology has succeeded in showing that, so far as its 
investigations have extended, there is no super-natural—that every- 
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thing is natural—that what has been considered super-natural is 
merely natural phenomena the nature of which has not been under¬ 
stood—that natural law and order is ever in evidence in these newly 
understood phases of the mind.” It has considered how these may be 
turned to account in the everyday lives of the people both in the 
regions of developing desirable qualities and in the restraining and in¬ 
hibiting of the undesirable ones. The best authorities on the subject are 
Lewes, Von Hartmann, Hamilton, Taine, Maudsley, Kay, Carpenter, 
Halleck, Prof. Gates, Jastrow, Schofield and Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Leibnitz, we may state here, was the discoverer of the unconscious 
activities of the mind. The famous philosopher Schopenhauer also was 
in this respect a fore-runner of the psycho-analyst Freud. Prof. William 
James has criticised the Sex theory and medical materialism of the 
Freudian School and deprecated attempts at re-interpretation of re¬ 
ligious experiences of mystics and others on the assumption of uni¬ 
versal applicability of the Sex-theory. The New Psychology though 
recognizing the sub-conscious phase of the mind does not accept the 
sex-theory nor the medical materialism as any explanation of mysti¬ 
cism or occultism. Although the New Ps 3 'chology does not hold the 
activities of sub-conscious plane of mind as supernatural, “it admits 
the existence of a superconscious region or plane of mind which has 
activities which may be considered supernormal and unusual. To some 
favoured ones of the present race there come flashes from this wonder¬ 
ful region of mind, and we call them genius, inspiration, intuition, etc.” 

IM.^GINATION 

“The New Psychology regards the faculty of Imagination in 
its creative aspect with a degree of consideration foreign to the older 
view.” It considers it a positive faculty and urges its scientific control 
and development. How that can be done is a matter of details. 

In combination with Desire and Will, Imagination developes 
desirable faculties of mind and builds up character. It is thus, much 
useful for self-development and unfoldment of the latent powers of 
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mind. This happens under the two well known laws viz, The Law 
of Materialization and the Law of Attraction. Under the operation of 
the first law, thought tends to materialize itself into objective reality; 
and under the operation of the second, it tends to draw to itself the 
particular materials conducive to its materialization and expression. 
The outward manifestation also, that is attainment of any object thought 
of, takes place under the operation of the same two laws. 

It will be noted, therefore, that the Visualisation, that is to say 
seeing vividly in imagination, is the first step towards attainment. The 
entire creative and inventive work of man is simply the result of the 
materialization of his imaginings. But imagination should be distin¬ 
guished from its negative form “Fancy’* i. e. “Day dreaming.” Fancy 
is involuntary imagination and is without purpose or use. It is a mild 
form of mental intoxication tending to weaken the Will. Positive ima¬ 
gination is to a purpose and results in action. In its positive phase. 
Imagination supplies the mould, pattern, or die for the materialization 
of our ideals. 

Imagination means the power of the mind to form images. It is a 
power more or less constantly exercised by every individual. If the 
imagination is strong and rich, we have the poet, the musician, the 
painter, the sculptor, the writer, or the orator—all those who create 
new forms. Good poetry produces a clear and distinct image in the 
mind of the reader, not a vague, misty, undefined thought. The poet 
must therefore have a living imagination to produce vivid images in 
the mind of the reader. Emerson expresses this fact very lucidly thus: 

“The moment our discourse rises above the ground-line of familiar facts, and is in¬ 
flamed with passion or e.xalted by thought, it clothes itself in images. A man con¬ 
versing in earnest, if he watch his intellectual processes, will find that a material 
image, more or less luminous, arises inhisiniad, contemporaneous with every thought 
which furnishes the vestment of the thought. Hence, good writing and brilliant dis¬ 
course are perpetual allegories. This imagery is spontaneous. It is the blending of 
experience with the present action of the mind. It is proper creation. It is the working 
of the original cause through the instruments he has already made. The poet, the 
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orator, bred in woods, whose senses have been nourished by the fair and appeasing 
changes of a country life, shall not lose their lesson altogether in the roar of cities 
or the broil of politics. At the call of a nuble sentiment, again the woods wave, 
the pines murmur, the river rolls and shines, and the cattle low upon the mountains 
as he saw and heard them in his infancy. And with these forms, the spells of persua¬ 
sion, the keys of power, are put in the orator’s hands.” 

“And Indian Fakir can cause spectators to see lions, ti{j;ers, 
elephants, etc., emerge from a tent and furiously attack each other. 
By long practice of concentration the fakir attains such a degree of 
■ perfection in the exercise of the image-making power of the imagi¬ 
nation that, through the operation of another law—tclcjiath}', or the 
transmission of an image from the mental sphere of one person to 
that of others—the spectators around are made to sec as an external 
reality, the imaginative creation of the fakir.” “Ars Vivendi” by Arthur 
Lowell pp. 106-7, 6th bldition. 

These are the instances of the concentrated imagination. When, 
however, a man loses control over his imagination, this very concen¬ 
trated imagination produces insanity; and to the affected person, images 
become clearly visible as the sight of flesh and blood through creative 
power of the imagination. “The explanation of Magic, sorcery. Witch¬ 
craft, second sight, Apparitions and Ghosts is to be found in the 
Imagination.” Just as a morbid idea will eventually bring about a 
morbid state of body, so a healthy idea will bring about a healthy 
state of body, and this is the principle on which cures are effected 
of such diseases as insanity, paralysis, ague, etc. “In fact the force 
of the healthy imagination is even more powerful in healing, stren¬ 
gthening, and ennobling man than the diseased imagination is in 
weakening debasing and enthralling him in the bonds of pain, misery 
and disease.” What is rec}uired is imagination concentrated and the 
Will firmly fixed. We may here quote Arthur Low'ell from his work 
“Imagination and Its Wonders” on the Magical Image at pp, 120-1, 
1st Edition. 

“The Magical Image has playo J its part amongst all sorts and conditions of men and 
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women, in every age, in every country. In the most barbaric African village its pro¬ 
perties are as well known as in the most ancient civilizations. An image of a person 
was made of wax, wood, clay or anything else that was suitable to the purpose and 
pins, nails and daggers were struck all‘over it with intention of communicating the 
wound to the victim at a distance, and torturingland killing him according to the in¬ 
tensity of the hatred.” 

In Indian Magic also many a time such images and objects 
are employed in Marana Karma. 

It is generally supposed that witchcraft originated in the middleagesof F.urope. It is 
<iuite true that during the middle ages these practices were more openly prevalent 
but they were carried on in secret here and there among all nations. In a Papal Bull 
issued by John XXII in 1317, he complains that his own courtiers were proficient in 
the Black Art. They had mirrors, rings, circles, and magic images by means of which 
they could see what was transpiring at a distance, and could wound and kill.” 

DESIRE 

“The strongest de«ire-the most rigid Will tvill fail to accom¬ 
plish any thing for the person who has not formed a clear mental 
picture or the idea of exactly what he does want.” 

One must, therefore, pick out the sense that he really wants 
to accomplish or to acquire and then proceed to build up the strong¬ 
est kind of desire for those things. In this way he sets into ojieration 
the law of thought-materialization and incidentally the law of attra¬ 
ction; and preliminary operations whereby the ideal becomes real are 
started in motion. Very often you may not be able to form complete 
mental image at the start, but then try to see the first stage or the 
first detail as clearly as possible. Then graduall)' fill in further 
details till the picture is complete. Then long for it, crave it, hunger 
and thiret for it. Desire is the fire which produces the steam of action. 
No matter how a man may be otherwise well qualified with powers 
of perception, reason, judgment, application or even will—unless he 
also possesses strong desire for accomplishment the other faculties 
will never be brought into action. Desire is the great inciter of mental 
and physical activities and arouser of the Will. 

‘‘Desire is at the bottom of all feelings.” I’eople have got into the habit of speaking 
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and thinking of desire as an unworthy, low, animal, selfish quality and speak of high 
desires, aspirations, ambitions, zeal, ardour, love etc. 

These are notliing but desire. 

Preceding every action there must be desire either conscious 
or unconscious. Even those people who make a virtue of Renuncia¬ 
tion of Desire, and who claim to have “conquered desire absolutely” 
are acting in response to a more subtle form of Desire.” 

It is really carrying out the desire not to desire certain 
things. “Lack of desire” to do a certain thing simply means a desire 
to pursue an opposite course of conduct and action. Desire is manifest 
in every action and refraining from action, so long as one has capacity 
for action. There are good desires as well as bad, and one must learn 
to distinguish between them. The clearer the mental image of the 
object of the desire the greater will be the degree of the desire 
manifested-all other things being equal.” One may feel hungry in a 
degree; but when he sees some particular object of taste, the hunger 
becomes far more intense. The threefold method, Auto-Suggestion, 
Visualisation and Acting-out-the Part, will develope desire. The ob¬ 
jects of development of desire are that (1) Will may be called into 
play and that (2) Desire Force may be set into activity and thus begin 
in its ‘drawing’, attracting 'work.’ ‘Many people want things but they 
do not want them hard enough.’ No mere wishing or sighing for a 
thing will do. The desire must be intense, eager, longing, craving, 
hungry, ravenous, such that will result in mightier effort and achieve¬ 
ment. The ardent, keen desire will clear away the undergrowth of the 
path of success. It will attract to you the people and things, circum¬ 
stances and environments, etc., needed for its satisfaction. Desire is 
the soul of the law of attraction, pp. 228-9 chapter VII, “Secret of 
Mental Magic” by William Walker Atkinson. 

It is generally thought that Will is the great motive power 
of the mind. This is not correct, unless it is assumed that Will is 
the active phase of desire. Desire is the motive power that imparts 
energy to the action. The Will is more as a guiding, directing 
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force which aj^plies the energy of the desire. Will is cold and steely 
—desire is glowing with heat and fire. 

All the sums, desire requires to be directly controlled and 
submitted to the judgment of reason and control of the Will. 

All mental states have their preceding causes and reason.“All 
dssires emerge from sub-conscious region either in the sense 
of being reproduction of some emotion, or feeling previously ex¬ 
perienced and brought into the field of consciousness as a memory, 
or else in the sense of being a resjionse of the stored up impressions 
brought into activity in response to the appearance of some outside 
thing which awakens the latent forces. “In both the cases. Desire 
emerges from the sub-conscious mind and is a phenomenon of that 
region of the min<l.” The Desire is connected on one side with the 
feeling and emotional phase of mentation and on the other with the 
})hase of volition or Will. “A desire must always have as its basis 
some antecedent feeling or emotion, and at the same time some an¬ 
tecedent experience, either racial or individual.” One never desires 
a thing unless he has some subconscious experience of feeling; and 
moreover this expression presupposes some antecedent knowledge of 
the thing desired. Here we may state what Indian Philosophy says 
on the point. According to it the sequence is expressed in three words: 

5=53%, =!lcl^-One knows, desires and strives for (an object). ‘Desires 
grow by the amount of attention and interest bestowed upon them; 
and wither and decay in proportion that the attention and interest 
are withheld from them.” Compare the following from Manu-Smriti 
II Adhyaya: 

“IT with: ^Jt|lTTgT»Ti»TiI I 

ll” 

Desire is never calmed by the enjoyment of the objects of desire; 
it only grows stronger like fire (fed) by oblations. 

TRIPLE KEY OF SUCCESS 

The triple key of Attainment is (1) Desire a thing most in- 
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tensely, (2) Earnestly and Confidently expect it, and (3) Will persistently 
in the direction of action to bring it about. 

CONFIDI^NT EXPECTATION 

Wc have fully considered the first element of success viz. Insistent 
desire. We shall now take up the next in order viz. Confident Expectation 
It is a combination of the mental states known as Faith, Hope and 
Enthusiasm, each of which possesses the power of arousing and main¬ 
taining energy, and all inciting to action. Faith unsupported by reason 
and judgment degenerates into blind credulity and irrational belief, 
yet supported by reason and judgment it is a most positive mental 
quality and incites the individual to activities otherwise impossible. 
Unless a man believes in a thing, he cannot manifest hope and enthu¬ 
siasm with regal'd to it and without this trio, very little can be accompli¬ 
shed in life. What is essential is faith and confidence in oneself and 
in one’s activities. Such a man may recognise that others are more 
intelligent and more qualified than himself, yet he feels deep within 
himself that there is something in him that is bound to bring success, 
something that is sure to pull him through somehow or other. Such 
a man sometimes thinks that it is something outside of himself which 
in some way works through him. He may call it ‘destiny,’ ‘luck’ or 
‘my star’ but the principle is always the same. It is always a faith 
in himself. The feeling can be well expressed by the words ‘I can 
and I will.’ ‘Unfaith in one’s self has a deadening, depressing, negative 
influence and acts like a wet blanket in the direction of smothering 
the fire or desire.’ 

There is something contagious about Faith and Unfaith. The 
world believes in one who believes in himself; and equally so, lacks 
faith in one who lacks faith in himself. Hope is the connecting link 
between faith and enthusiasm and repersents the essence of confident 
expectation. When based upon reason and judgment it is a positive 
mental quality the expression whereof is known as optimism. It is based 
upon faith and belief and it possesses animating principle of enthusiasm. 
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It not only believes a thing but acts upon the belief. It inspires as well 
as urges on. Tanner says: ‘To believe firmly is almost tantamount in 
the end to accomplishment.' Maudsley says: ‘Aspirations are often 
prophecies, the harbingers of what a man shall be in a condition to 
perform.’ “Simple attention is a powerful psychological force, and when 
it is blended with hopeful expectancy, it becomes almost irresistible. 
Attention is the essence of will and hope is one of the most positive 
emotions; so in expectant-attention we have a combination of both 
the motive and the emotive mental forces.’’ “Enthusiasm is seen to 
be but desire fanned by the breezes of faith and hope until it attains 
the fierce heat of fervor and zeal. It arises from the rousing of the 
emotive phase of the mind and the blending thereof to the imaginative 
faculties and the will. In enthusiasm the subconscious is linked with 
the conscious; emotion is joined to imagination and will. Enthusiasm 
balanced by reason and judgment, manifests as intense earnestness. 
This earnestness is an important factor in all successful undertakings 
and enterprises. It is contagious. It manifests as personal magnetism. 
All of us emit a sphere, aura, or halo, impregnated with the very 
essence of ourselves; sensitives know it, so do dogs and other pets. 
Confident Expectation is based on Faith; and Hope is the connecting link 
between the insistent desire and persistent will, all of which combine 
to contribute to attainment. 

WILL 

It is difficult to conceive of the Will acting without desire, con¬ 
sciously or sulxronsciously exerted. Will may be considered in its three 
-fold aspects. First aspect of Will is Desire; second. Choice; and the 
third. Volition or action. In its first phase some distinguish Will from 
Desire; others hold that it blends with Desire so closely that it is 
difficult to distinguish. The second phase is according to many the 
principle function of the Will. It is the act of determining, deciding, 
making choice, etc. The average person is governed almost altogether 
by feelings of emotions in making choices of this kind. Only a few 
who have done some degree of mental control are able to subject 
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these conflicting desires to the bright light of the reason and to deter¬ 
mine accordingly. In its third phase the latent power of Desire is 
released in accordance with the decision made. There is a j)oint of 
hesitation before desire springs into will-action-the point of indecision 
which occupies but a small fraction of a second; in fact, particu¬ 
larly among the lower members of the race, the action is almost 
automatic and without rational consideration. Some desires never 
pass into the stage of action, but are held back either by the power 
of conflicting desires, or else from want of energy in the desire itself. 
The new Psychology does not content itself with a mere dis¬ 
course upon the nature and action of the will; it proceeds to inform 
one how the will may be trained and applied to the best advantage. 

Prof. William James advises the practice of doing things disa¬ 
greeable to oneself, things which one does not want to do—as a means 
of strengthening the will. It increases the resisting power of the Will 
and serves one well in time of need. 

Prof. Halleck also says: “Nothing schools the Will, and renders 
it ready for effort in this complex world better than accustoming it 
to face disagreeable things. A Will schooled in this way is always 
ready to respond, no matter how great the emergency. While another 
would be still crying over spilt milk, the possessor of such a Will has 
already begun to milk another cow.” It is by doing that w'e learn to 
do; by overcoming that we learn to overcome. The essence of Will 
is action. Persistency, doggedness, and stamina are the qualities of 
Will. Emerson said “I know no such unquestionable badge and ensign 
of a sovereign mind as that of tenacity of purpose, which, through 
all changes of companions or parties or fortunes, changes never, bates 
no jot of heart or hope, but wearies out opposition and arrives at its port.” 

“In the persistent Will we have the manifestation of Will in 
action, and also in the form of the steadying, and holding in place 
of the whole mental force. One of the characteristics of the Positive 
Will is its quality of presistence—that quality which manifests in stead¬ 
fastness, firmness, and constancy in carrying out and pursuing the 
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design, business, or course commenced or undertaken; perseverance in 
the face of obstacles and discouragements; steadfastness and determi¬ 
nation in the face of opposition or hindrance. Stability; decision; per- 
severence; fixedness of purpose; tenacity—these are the terms applied 
to the persistent Will. Persistency combines the qualities of continuity 
and firmness-steadfastness and “stick-to-it—iveness !” 

Another writer says; “He who is silent is forgotten; he who 
does not advance falls back; he who stops is overwhelmed, distanced, 
crushed; he who ceases to become greater, becomes smaller; he who 
leaves off gives up; the stationary is the beginning of the end—it 
precedes death; to live is to achieve, to Will without ceasing.” 

MENTATIVE ENERGY AND MAGIC 

The reason why we are dealing with Imagination, Desire and 
Will at some length is that they form the Substratum of Magic, White 
as well as Black. Desire-Force and Will Power are but Phases of the 
same force-Mentative Energy. They are really its two poles. The Will 
Power being the motive and the Desire Force being the emotive pole. 
Arthur Lovell in his book entitled “Imagination and its Wonders”, 
says that the pith and marrow of Magic Power is Imagination and 
Will employed in the right way in case of White Magic and Imagina¬ 
tion and Will employed for evil in case of Black Art or Sorcery. 
Certain Laws of nature such as the Sympathy and Antipathy of 
particular objects to each other are observed and made use of and 
certain methods more or less efficacious for exciting the Imagination 
and strengthening the Will are employed. We would refer the readers 
who are interested in the details of the working of Magic on an object 
near as well as distant, to the work “The Secret of Mental Magic” 
by William Walker Atkinson. All the same, we would give in substance 
what is stated on the subject in the said work. Mentative Influence 
consists in the Induction of Mental State in other persons. This 
Induction operates along two lines. (1) The line af Mental Suggestion 
which requires a physical agent; and (2) the line of Mentative Currents, 
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which produce their effect directly on the mind of tlie person without 
the operation of the physical senses, or*the physical agents necessary 
to reach such senses. Mental Suggestion, Persuasion, Charming, Fascina¬ 
tion, etc., are instances of the first kind, as they create impression 
through a physical agent viz, the five senses and principally those of 
seeing and hearing. Personal Magnetism or Psychic Influence and 
Telementation i.e. influence at a distance are instances of the second 
kind, as the impressions here created are not through any physical agent 
or senses. In case of Hypnotism and Mesmerism both Mental Sugges¬ 
tions as well as Mentative Currents act ana induce particular Mental 
States in persons towards whom the force is directed. 

Now we shall show the practical working of Telementation. The 
Mentator-Magician usually concentrates upon the person or thing that 
he wishes to affect, and then, by the use of his will, he sends to that 
person or thing a current or currents of Desire Force or Will Power, or both. 
The degree of effect depends largely upon the degree of concentra¬ 
tion of the Magician and the degree of concentration depends upon 
the Will. The usual plan is to use the concentrated Will to form a 
clear Mental image of a person or thing to be affected, and then pro¬ 
ceed as if he was actually present. The clearer the image, the grea¬ 
ter the degree of concentrated Will employed; andconequently the greater 
the degree of the projecting power of the current. If the person against 
whom the force is directed believes in and fears such adverse influe¬ 
nce he renders himself negative and thereby he is put in a receptive 
state; and is easily influenced. If however he asserts his individuality 
and assumes the fearless attitude, he may defy all such attempts to 
influence him adversely. The underlying principle of witchcraft and 
Voodoo practices is the same. The wax images and pith-balls etc. 
used by them are only the agencies for concentration of the Will. 
The material objects employed absorb the magnetism of the practi¬ 
tioner, whether good or bad, and do affect persons coming in their 
contact-and the efficacy of “charms,” sacred relics etc, depends upon 
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this fact; but the j'reatest effect is produced by the suggestions of 
fear to the minds of the persons sought to be affected. The key of 
Telementation is Mental Visualisation. “Visualisation is to Telemen¬ 
tation what the pattern is to the maker of objects; what the plans of 
the Architect are to the builders; wliat the “mould” or “matrix” is to 
the casters of forms. It is skeleton around which the Materialisation.” 
of Thought Forms occurs. “As is the Mental Matrix so is the mental 
form and as is the mental form, so is the physical materialisation.” 
“The Visualisexl mental Image is the Matrix or Mould into which the 
Mentative Knergy is poured, and from which it takes form; and the 
form of the Mentative Energy, so created, is what we have called the 
Mental Image; and around this Mental Image, the deposit of Materia¬ 
lisation forms and thus does Ideal become the Real.” The Mentative 
Knergy is of Desire itnd Will. Then you must hold the Mental Image 
constantly before you regarding it as something real and not mere 
imagination which will proceed to surround itself with the material 
necessary to give it material objectivity or Materialisation. 

Tlie working principles of the New Psychology, excluding as 
f.'ir as possible all technical and theoretical discussion have been summari¬ 
sed above without going into the ultimate nature of Mind or Soul. 

The keynote of the discussion is that ideas, thoughts, feelings, 
emotions, desires, imagination and other mental states properly- 
positively developed controlled and directed by Will and Kgo bring 
about marvellous results and that it is the real mechanism of Successful 
occult operations also. 

TKLIiMATtiY AND CLAJKVOYAxVCE . 

That the principle of Telementation which underlies the 
working of magical processes is not a wild speculation but a scienti¬ 
fically proved fact will be seen from the following discussion about 
Telepathy and Clairvoyance. 

We may state that ‘Telepathy’ means thought-transference 
or communication of impressions of any kind from one mind to another 
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either conscious or siil^consicous, independently of the nc^rm.-illy recognized 
senses. Clairvoyance means (i) the visioe of normally invisible, hidden 
objects near at hand, (ii) the knowledge of events happening at 
distance beyond the range of normal senses, and (iii) vision into the 
past or future. The last is sometimes called prophetic vision or prophecy. 

Telepathy itself was unknown as a demonstrable fact before 
1882. Rudolf Tischner in his work Telepathy and Clairvoyance says- 

“some years ago, telepathy and clairvoyance were fully recognized facts. Philoso¬ 
phers like Hegel, Schelling, Schopenhauer, T. H. Fichte, Von Hartmann, and a 
number of prominent medical men spoke of them as accepted facts.” P. 6. 

Our readers will Be interested to learn about the conclusions 
drawn by Rudolf Tischner and his psychic theory explaining Telepathy 
and Clairvoyance in his said work. 

We give the same below. 

RUDOLF TISCHNER ON TELEPATHY AND CLAIRVOYANCE 

Tischner has given experiments* carried on by him jointly with 
Dr. W. Von Wasielewski in 1912-1913 dealing with telepathy and 
clairvoyance, and also his theory explaining the same which is a 
psychical theory. He criticises the physical theory and the views of othe 
writers. He s.'iys further that part from instances of sub-conscious 
memory, the mediums give us information really gained supernormally 
connected with their sub-conscious minds in some way but not 
belonging primarily to the life of their individual .minds, and which 
they cannot have gained through their senses. 

“It gives us the impression that the sub—conscious mind—to make use of a spatial 
image-is not so clearly separated from its surroundings, but represents a mental 
field which is connected with the ‘non-individual’ or super-individual mind. If we 
descend from our surface consciousness we gradually reach sub-conscious mental 
regions which cease to belong to a single individual-as when we follow a watercourse 
into the interior of a mountain we reach regions where we lose sight of the single 

*A large number of instances of spontaneous telepathy are collected in the work 
‘Phantasms of the £.,iving’ 2 vols. by Gurney, Myers and Podmore. 
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stream but where water pervades the ground all around us. These very deep layers 
of the sub-conscious mind would thus share in a non—individual or super—individual 
mind and so have a knowledge of things which are quite unattainable and incompre¬ 
hensible to the individual miiid. The difficulty of raising this knowledge tothesurface 
consciousness would account for the scarcity of these phenomena.” 

E. Von Hartmann, when speaking aliout telepathy, in much 
the same way refers to the ‘telephonic connection with the Absolute,’ 
and he thinks of individuals as in direct mental connexion with 
the Absolute, xxx Again we meet E. Becher with his views on the 
“super-individual mind.” 

“A well-known neurologist, Kohnstamm (Journal f. Psochol.und 
Neurol., 1918, Beiheft),. has lately tried to prove that in the deepest 
hypnosis a stratum is reached which is beyond the individuality and 
the personality. His subjects maintain that in the deepest hypnosis 
they can dive down to strata of their subconscious mind which are 
impersonal. The utterances of this deepest layer are of general appli¬ 
cability and no longer have to do with the person in question and 
his characteristics; it might just as well apply to anyone else, as this 
subconscious mind always thinks objectively; Kohnstamm maintains that 
he has reached the universal, pure, super-individual, absolute-subject.” 

Rudolf Tischner in conclusion says:— 

‘‘I do not pretend to explain occult phenomena by the psychic theory alone; of 
course genuine physical manifestations require the co-operation of some sort of 
e lergy to produce .hem. 

The facts of telepathy and clairvoyance shed new light on the old 
philosophical problem of how we are to conceive the inter-relation 
of body and mind. This field of research has a enormous influence 
on all departments of philosophy. “It extends,” says the author, 
“further, to the philosophy of religion and to ethics; to both of these 
the question of how “ spirit communes with spirit ” is of no 
little significance.” 

The author also mentions: 

“our atteaipt to explain telepathy' and clairvoyance by a psychical theory and to 
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ass^ume the existence of a super-individual mind have nothing to do with spiritualism. 
It is often supposed that persons who accept the ftcts of occultism, such as telepathy 
and clairvoyance, are to be identified with spiritualists. But it is essential to draw 
distinctions here. The fact that we have been led to experience telepathy and clair- 
voyan e and to assume the existence of a purely mental factor to explain them, which 
has made the existence of a super-individual mind probable, does not prove anything 
about the fate of the individual soul. My investigations on telepathy and clairvoyance 
give me no information on the subject. The question whether the individual mind 
continues tq exist or dissolves in to the mass of the super-individual mind like a drop 
in the ocean, is a question which is not yet solved; the propositions of spiritualism 
seem to me still unproven.” 

W. W. Atkinson and Edward E. Beals in “ Subconscious 
Bower” offer apt remarks about the two phases of the so called 
“subconscious” (originally termed “unconscious”): the‘sub-conscious’ and 
the “superconscious.” They say: 

“The former contains only thatwhich is placed there by heredity,bysuggestionof others, 
by the conscious experiences of the individual or by the imperfect reflection of the 
superconscious faculties before the latter have unfolded their message to the conscious 
mentality. The higher regions-the Suyerconscibus-on the contrary contain much 
which man has never before experienced consciously or sub-consciously.” P* 158 
“From the region of the Superconscious comes that which is not contrary to reason, 
but which is beyond ordinary reason. This is the source of illumination, enlighten¬ 
ment, genius, inspiration. This is the region from which the true poet obtains his 
inspiration, the exceptional writer his gift, the real seer his vision, the veritable 
prophet his knowledge. Many have received messages of this kind from the region 
of the Superconscious, and have thought that they heard the voice of God, of angels, 
of spirits-but the voice came from within. In this region are to be found the sources 
of Intuition. Some of the superconscious faculties are higher than others, but each 
has its own part to play. Many a man has received inspiration from within, and has 
given a message which has astonished the world. Many poets, painters, writers, 
sculptors, have acted upon the inspiration received from their superconsciousness. 
Certain great poems, certain great writings, certain great pictures, certain great 
statues, have about them an indefinable something which appeals to us and make us 
feel their wonderful strength-that mysterious quality absent from the productions of 
ordinary metatal effort.” PP. 159-160. 

‘•‘In' addition to the offices and powers of the Superconscious 
which we have mentioned, there is another and a most important 
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function of that phase of the mentality which may be called “ the 
protective power.” p, 167 

“Some of the ancients called it “ the kindly genius”; others 
termed it “the guardian angel”; still others have thought of it as “my 
spirit friend”, p. 167. It is really the the superconscious self. 

Dr. Francis Aveling, professor of phychology in the University of 
London, in his book, ‘Psychology, The Changing Outlook’ observes; 
“Another highly significant discovery, the full consequence of which 
for systematic psychology can hardly yet be estimated, is that of the 
Unconscious as a dynamic reservoir of psychical energy. Perhaps it 
is scarcely a too far-fetched use of analogy to compare this with the 
discovery of radio-activity in physics.” p. 143 

It is however not possible to draw a hard and fast line btween 
the two phases of the subconscious. 

“These activities frequently blend so into each other that it is most difficult to determine 
whether they belong to the higher or to the lower. There is, in fact, an indefinite interme¬ 
diate area in which the higher and lower blend, mingle, and from combinations.” 
P. 156. “Subconscious Power." 

We shall conclude this discussion by quoting the views of Prof. 
William James in his famous work ‘The Varieties of Religious Experience’ 
5th edition in lecture XX' entitled “Conclusions.” The author puts 
forward his hypothesis explaining the experiences of the mystics;- 

“ The subconscious self is nowadays a well-accredited psycho¬ 
logical entity; and I believe that in it we have exactly the mediating 
term required. Apart from all religious considerations, there is actually 
and literally more life in our total soul then we are at any time 
aware of. The exploration of the transmarginal field has hardly yet 
been seriously undertaken, but what Mr. Myers said in 1892 in his 
essay on the Subliminal Consciousness* is as true as when it was first 

*Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, Vol. Vii P. 305. For a full state¬ 
ment of Myer’s v'iews see his posthumaus work “Human Personality and its survival 
of bodily death.” 
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written: ‘Each of us is in reality an abiding psychical entity far more 
extensive than he knows—an individuality which can never express 
itself completely through and corporeal manifestation. The Self 
manifests through the organism; but there is always some part of the 
Self unmanifested; and always, as it seems, some power of organic 
expression in abeyance or reserve’. Much of the content of this larger 
background against which our conscious being stands out in relief is 
insignificant. Imperfect memories, silly jingles, inhibitive timidities, 
‘ dissolutive ’ phenomena of various sorts, as Myers calls them, enter 
into it for a large part. But in it many of the performances of genius 
seem also to have their origin; and in our study of conversion, of 
mystical experiences, and of prayer, we have seen how striking a part 
invasions from this region play in the religious life. 

Let me then propose, as an hypothesis, that whatever it may 
be on its farther side, the ‘more’ with which in religious experience 
we feel ourselves connected is on its hither side the subconscious 
continuation of our conscious life.” 

CONTEMPLATION COLOURS AND EMOTIONS 

While dealing with the subject of contemplation of the deity 
jiresiding over a particular Mantra, in the present work as also other 
works of the same or similar nature, the reader will find it stated 
that the colour of the deity as all its apparels and ornaments should 
be contemplated as white, golden, red, blue or black according to the 
temperament or power ascribed to the deity or the nature of the object 
sought to be achieved by the worshipper. It is also laid down that 
the worshipper himself should put on garments of identical colour and 
should have a seat and a rosary also of the same colour. 

What is the object underlying all these injunctions ? It is, we 
should think, to give the Mental Energy of the worshipper in contem¬ 
plation, the proper direction by exciting the imagination so that the 
appropriate mental state or emotion is induced and its colour reflected 
in the mental energy to bring about the desired object. The colours 
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laid down for contemplation there, the reader will find, vary from 
pure white to entire black as the object to be achieved is either 
positively good or extremely wicked. The intermediate colours represent 
the intermediate states of mind or emotions necessary for the achieve¬ 
ment of particular objects. The subject is treated in details in a work 
entitled “The Human Aura” by Swami Panchadasi. We shall cull 
thereout a few passages throwing light on the subject or adapt there¬ 
from as set forth below: 

HUMAN AURA AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 

The human aura may be described as a fine, ethereal radia¬ 
tion or emanation surrounding each and every living human being. 
* * ** It assumes an oval shape-a great egg-shaped nebula surrounding 
the body on all sides for a distance of two or three feet. 

“It is also called ‘psychic atmosphere’ or ‘magnetic atmosphere’ ‘of a person. In the 
sense of psychic awareness generally called ‘feeling,’ it is apparent to a large number 
of persons.’ As a matter of fact, * * * the aura really extends very much - further 
than even the best clairvoyant vision can perceive it, and its psychic influence is 
perceptible at quite a distance in many cases.” P. 8. 

In this respect it may be compared to a flame on the physical plane. 
The aura is a combination of colours reflecting the mental (particularly 
the emotional) states of the person to whom the aura belongs. 

scip:ntific recognition of human aura 

“Leading authorities in England, France, and still more recently 
in Germany, have reported the discovery (!) of a nebulous, hazy, 
radioactive energy or substance around the body of human beings. In 
short, they now claim that every human being is radio-active, and 
that the auric radiation may be registered and perceived by means 
of a screen composed of certain fluorescent material, interposed bet¬ 
ween the eye of the observer, and the person observed”. P. 13. It 
is termed by them the ‘human atmosphere.’ They have however 
failed to discover colour therein and apparently know nothing of the 
relation between auric colours and mental and emotional states. 
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COMPOSITION OF AURA 

“The fundamental substance of which the humaH aura is composed is * * * best 
known under the Sanskrit term, Prana, but which may be thought of as Vital Essence, 
Life Power, etc. ” PP. 15-16. 

PRANA-AURA 

The vibratory movement of the prana-aura is like the heated 
air arising from a hot stove or lamp or from the heated ground. 
Human magnetism used in magnetic healing is the same as prana- 
aura. This prana-aura is colourless like a diamond or clear water in 
an average person but it is of a faint pink tinge and warm in a 
person of strong vitality. It is therefore known as “Vital Force” or 
“Nerve Force” and its vibrations as ‘vitality vibrations’. 

METHODS OF DEVELOPING AURA 

Having regard to the fact that the aura of an individual is an 
important part of his personality and affects and influences other 
persons coming in his contact, it is necessary that he should exert 
to develop his aura for acquiring desirable qualities and eradicating 
undesirable ones. The development of aura is thus an important factor 
in self-development and character-building. It can be achieved in 
two ways (1) by holding in the mind clear pictures of ideas and 
feelings desired and thus directly modifying the aura and (2) by con¬ 
templating mental images of the colours corresponding to the ideas 
and feelings desired. The latter method 

“consists simply in forming as clear a mental image as possible of the color or 
colors desired and then i^rojecting the vibrations into the aura by the simple effort 
of the Will." PP. 76-77 

The mental imaging of colours may be materially aided by concentra¬ 
tion upon physical material of the right colour. By concentrating 
the attention and vision upon bright red ruby or bright green emerald 
one may be able to form a clear mental image of the respective 
colour. The attention instinctively takes up an impression of the colour, 
and consequently vibrations, from one’s surroundings; the latter there¬ 
fore should be of the desired tint. 
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We shall now describe the various states of mind or emotions 
connected with the various colours—hues, * tints and shades shown in 
the aura of a person. 

KEY TO THE ASTRAL COLORS 

Red. Red represents the physical phase of mentality. 

* * * 

Blue. Blue represents the religious or spiritual phase of mentality. 

* * * 

Yellow. Yellow represents the intellectual phase of mentality. 

White. White stands for * * Pure spirit. 

* * * 

Black. Black stands for the negative pole of Being-the very negation of Pure Spirit 
and opposing it in every way.” PP. 27-28. 

COLOURS AND EMOTIONS 

The Red Group-The clear bright red shade indicates health, 
life-force, vigour, virility etc., and also strong pure natural emotions 
like friendship, love of companionship, love of sports, etc. When there 
are selfish or low motives behind, the shade grows darker and duller; 
it is muddy red shade. Red very near to crimson is the colour of Love. 
In its high phase it manifests as a beautiful rose tint. In case of 
coarse sensuality it manifests muddy crimson. In case of righteous anger 
it manifests vivid scarlet Hashes, and uncontrolled rage deep dull red. The 
colour of avarice is a combination of dull dark red and dirty green. 

The Yellow Group. Here also we find as many varieties of 
yellow indicating different kinds and grades of intellect. Orange 
represents pride of intellect, love of mastery and intellectual ambi¬ 
tion. Pride-love of power has more of the red hue, but pure intel¬ 
lectual mastery less of it. Pure intellectual attainment and love of 
the same manifests a beautiful golden yellow. “Teachers of great 
spirituallity have this ‘nimbus’ of golden yellow, with a border of 


* Varied proportions in biending of primary colors produce ‘hues’. Adding white to 
the hues, we obtain ‘tints’, while mixing black produces ‘shades.’ 
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beautiful blue tint, strongly in evidence.” p. 34. This golden shade 
of yellow is comparatively rare; a sickly Iftnon colour is the indica¬ 
tion of intellectual power in the great run of persons. 

The Blue Group. A rich clear violet tint represents the highest 
form of spirituality, while the grosser phases of spirituality are indicated 
by darker and duller hues and shades until dark indigo verging on 
bluish black is reached. High morality is indicated by beautiful shades 
of blue. Purple denotes a love of form and ceremony and solemn 
grandeur in religion. 

The Green Group-A restful green indicates love of nature and 
outdoor life, repose, quiet, etc.; a clear beautiful lighter green indicates 
sympathy, charity and altruistic emotion; another shade of green 
intellectual tolerance; a duller shade of green indicates tact and diplomacy; 
and a still duller shade insincerity, shiftiness, untruth, etc.; an ugly slate 
coloured green indicates low tricky deceit; and an ugly muddy green 
indicates jealousy, envious malice, etc. 

The Brown Group: It represents desire for gain and accumu¬ 
lation—ranging from the clear brown of industrious accumulation to the 
murky dull brown of miserliness, greed and avarice. 

The Gray Group: “Gray represents fear, depression, lack of 
courage, negativity, etc." 

Black:It stands for “hatred, malice, revenge, and “devilishness” 
generally. It shades the brighter colors into their lower aspects.” It 
stands for hate, gloom, grief, depression, pessimism, etc. 

White: “White is the astral colour of Pure Spirit, as we have seen, 
and its presence raises the degree of the other colours, and renders 
them clearer. In fact, the perception of the highest degree of Being 
known to the most advanced occultist is manifested to the highest 
adepts and masters in the form of “The great White Light,” which tran¬ 
scends any light ever witnessed by the sight of man on either phy¬ 
sical or astral plane for it belongs to a plane higher than either, and 
is absolute, rather than a relative white. The presence of white among 
the astral colors of the human aura, betokens a high degree of 
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spirituaJ attainment and unfoldwent, and when seen permeating the 
entire aura it is one of the Signs of the Master—the token of 
Adeptship.” p. 38. 

The effect of colour on the moral and mental welfare of peo¬ 
ple is being recognized in western countries in as much as brighter co¬ 
lours are provided in schools, hospitals and other public buildings. It 
is said of a judge, in an American journal that he insisted upon his 
court-room being painted in light cheerful tints instead of old gloomy 
shades. He said that brightness led to right thinking and darkness 
to crooked thinking. He further said: “ White, cream, light yellow 
and orange are the colors which are the sanest. I might add light 
green, for that is the predominant color in Nature; black brown and 
deep red are incentives to crime-a man in anger sees red.” This knowledge 
about colours is being utilized in therapeutics or mental healing also. 

We may note here that deep concentrated thought or a strong 
desire or feeling sets up strong vibrations in the person’s aura and 
produces thought-forms of varying shapes but of the colour of his aura. 
This thought-form is practically “a bit of the detached aura of a person 
charged with a degree of his prana, and energized with a degree of 
his life energy. So, in a limited sense, it really is a projected portion 
of his personality.” p. 54. 

Just as an individual has his peculiar aura, so also places of 
abode or congregations have also their collective aura. The persistence 
of though-forms gives various public and private places their charac¬ 
teristic atmosphere. 

AtmaraksA and protective aura 

Readers acquainted with Tantras will remember that as a part of 
the worship prescribed in Tantras and as the first and most important part 
thereof various forms of Atmarak.sa are prescribed to be effected through 
recitation of Mantras. The object seems to be to protect the worshipper 
from adverse psychic influences i. e. by excluding the undesirable psychic 
influences while allowing an inlet for such as are desired by the worshipper. 
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We give below from the above mentioned book ‘The Human 
Aura’ the portion relating to ‘The Protective Aura’ the underlying 
principle of which is the same as of Atmaraksa in the Tantras. 

The Great Auric Circle of Protection ♦ * is a shelter to the 
soul, mind and body, against outside psychic influences, directed, 
consciously or unconsciously against the individual. 

“This Auric Circle is formed by making the mental image, 
accompanied by the demand of will, of the aura being surrounded by 
a great band of /)ure clear white light" 

“It is a perfect and absolute protection, and the knowledge of 
its protective power should be sufficient to drive fear from the heart 
of all who have dreaded psychic influence, “malicious animal magnetism” 
(so-called), or anything else of the kind, by whatever name known. It 
is also a protection against psychic vampirism, or draining of magnetic 
strength.” 

“The Auric Circle, however, will admit any outside impressions 
that you really desire to come to you, while shutting out the others.” 

“The White Light is the ratliation of Spirit, which is higher 
than ordinary mind, emotion or body and is Master of All. And its 
power, even though we can but imperfectly represent it even men¬ 
tally, is such that before its energy and in its presence in the aura, 
all lower vibrations are neutralized and disintegrated." pp. 83-85. 

The above remarks about human aura and its connection with 
various emotional states as also about protective aura are endorsed by 
William Walker Atkinson in his book entitled‘ Mental Magic.’ 


- MANTRA-HOW IT ACTS 

VIEWS OF WESTERN WRITERS 

We have dealt with Thought-Force which is at the bottom 
of all mental processes as is now considered by modern thinkers. The 
Mantras, however, are not mere thoughts. They are made of sounds, 
which generally have meaning as words of a language usually have; 
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but they some times are only symbolic apparently having no meaning 
as in case of Mantrabijas but signifying something only by convention. 
A question naturally arises whether it is merely the Thought Force 
that brings about the result in a Mantra or whether the words and 
syllables comprising it also have, apart from the Thought Force, any 
effect and contribute towards the desired result. If the words or 
syllables of a Mantra had no particular effect, any words or syllables- 
or for the matter of that Thought Force alone-should be able to 
bring about the desired result. Before discussing the matter further 
we would state what some of the Western writers think about it and 
also what Tantra Shastra has to say in the matter. 

Arthur Lowell in his book “Imagination and its Wonders” 
says as follows about Spells, Runes, and Mantras; 

“Spells, Runes, Incantations, Conjurations, Charms, and Mantras are based upon 
the latent potency of sound when violently set in motion by the living Will and vivid 
Imagination. There being no hard and fast line between the various forces of Nature, 
one mode of motion is convertible into another mode. Under certain conditions, a 
form can be “heard” and a sound can be “seen”; for sound, like everything else in 
Nature, is a mode of motion of the subtle ether. Cosmic Ether itself is primarily 
divided into five modes of vibration by the action of the Great Breath. The mode 
with which the sound is connected is the Akas’a, w hich is said by the ancient Sanskrit 
authors to be the first difierentiation of Primordial Matter. 

“The influence of sound must therefore be exceedingly powerful in bringing 
about magical results, for it is directly connected with the most subtle of the five 
kinds of Cosmic Ether. ‘Almost all charms,’ said an old writer, are impotent without 
words, because words are the speech of the writer and the imagi oj the thing sig lifted 
or spoken of. Therefore, whatever wonderful effect is intended, let the same be 
performed with the addition of words significative of the will or desire of the operator; 
for words are a kind of occult vehicle of the image conceived or begotten, and sent 
out of the body by the soul, therefore all the forcible power of the spirit ought to be 
breathed out with vehemency and an arduous and intent desire.” p. 115 

The author, however, says: 

“ The real efficacy of Living Word is not in the actual sound or its pronunciation, 
but in the Imagination and Will of the individual who invokes. I do not want it to 
be meant that I attribute no potency at all to the words as combination of sounds, 
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such, for instance, as the sound ‘Om.’ Giving due allowance for the effect of the 
sound in itself, every thinker must come to the conokssion that in the Divine Power 
asleep withinmanliestherealforce. Otherwise, how can identical results be produced 
by uttering different names.” p. 119. 

* * * 

"When the imagination is not vivid and the will is not powerful, then no 
amount of invocation of the Ineffable Name will produce the desired effect. " p. 120 

TANTRIK VIEW 

We shall now cite what Tantra Shastra has to say in the 
matter: 

“Now, to-day many people, through ignorance of ShSstric princi¬ 
ples, think that Mantra is the name of the words by which one 
expresses what one has to say to the supreme Divinity. It therefore 
follows that I may submit my prayer to Him in whatever language 
I choose. What, then, is the necessity of my using the ever-ancient 
words of the ShSstra? In reply to this we would at the very start 
point out that the definition which has been given to Mantra by 
those who hold this view is contrary to Sh5stric principles, and con¬ 
sequently incorrect. In defining Mantra, ShSlstra says: “That is called 
Mantra,' from Manana or meditation of which arises the Universal 
special knowledge (that is, special knowledge embracing the whole 
universe) or realization of the Monistic truth that the substance of the 
BrahmSnda^ is not diflferent from that of the Brahman. Man of Mantra 
comes from Manana which leads to Trana, or liberation from the 
bondage of SangsSra^ (tra of Mantra comes from trS.na), and which 
calls forth (Smantrana) Dharma, Artha, Kama, and produces Moksha.^ 


1 } Derived from the combination of man and tra. 

2. Universe or “egg of Brahma”. 

3. The Sangsiira is the coming and going, the cycle of birth, action, death and 
rebirth; the world in which all live who have not by knowledge of the self (atma- 
jnina) and the extinction of the will to separate life attained liberation or moksha. 

4. Literally, Svarupa, of the DevatS. Svarupa literally means "having its own form”, 
as opposed to the existence or appearance of the same thing in another form. 
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“It is sheer ignorance to suppose that Mantra is mere language, 
Bijamantras, in particular, cannot possibly be language, for they convey 
no meaning according to the human use of language. They are the 
Devata Herself,^ who is the highest spiritual object for us. They are 
neither language, nor words, nor letters,^ nor anything which you and 
I read or write but the Devata who is eternally possessed of Siddhi, 
and is the Dhvani,^ which makes all letters sound, and exists in all 
that we may say or hear.” Principles of Tantra Part II by Arthur Avalon. 

TANTRIK THEORY 

Sir John Woodroffe, writing under the pseudonym Arthur 
Avalon, giving the Tantrik theory as to how Mantra acts, says in his 
‘Studies in Mantra Shastra,’ part IV, page 17 as follows: 

“Artha is either subtle (Sukhsma) or gross (Sthiila). The latter is the outer 
physical object which speech denotes and the former isthe Vrilti (modification) of the 
mind which corresponds to the gross Artha: for as an object is perceived the mind 
forms itself into a Vritti which isthe exact mental counterpart of the object perceived. 
The mind has thus two aspects: in one of which it is the perceiver (Grahaka) and in 
the other the perceived (Grahya) in the shape of the mental impression. That aspect 
of the mind which cognises is called Shabda or Nama (name) and that aspect in 
which it is its own object or cognised is called Artha or Rupa (Form), Shabda being 
associated with all mental operations. In the evolution of the universe the undifferen¬ 
tiated Shabda divides itself into subtle Shabda and subtle Artha which then evolve 
into gross Shabda and gross Artha. For the cosmic Mind projects its subtle Artha 
on to the sensual plane which is then a physical gross Artha named in spoken 
speech. Thus the subtle shabda associated with cognition is called Matrika and the 
subtle Artha is the mental impression; whilst the gross Shabda are the uttered letters 
(Varna) denoting the gross outer physical object (Sthula artha)’*. 

He says further in part III of the same work at page 8: 

“Mantra is thus a pure thought-form; a pure Vritti or modification of the 
Antahkarana which is Devata.” 

5. Literally, Svarfipa, of the Devata. Svarupa literally means “having its own form”, 
as opposed to the existence or appearance of the same thing in another form. 

6. Varna or Akshara. 

7. Unlettered sound. 
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‘^Through Mantra the mind is divinely transformed* Contemplating, filled by, 
and identified with, Divinity in Mantra form, whidh is a Sthula (gross) aspect of 
pevi, it passes into Her subtle (Sukshma) Light form (Jyotirmayi Devi) which is the 
Consciousness beyond the world of Mayik-forms.” 

‘‘So the mind which thinks of the Divinity which it worships 
(Ishtadevata) is at length, through continued devotion, transformed into 
the likeness of that Devata. By allowing the Devata thus to occupy 
the mind for long it becomes as pure as the Devata, This is a 
fundamental principle of Tantrik Sadhana or religious practice”. The 
serpent Power p. 88. 

He says in section IV entitled “Mantra” in ‘The Serpent Power’ 
at p. 83 (Third Revised Edition): 

“There is perhaps no subject in the Indian Shastra which is less understood 
than Mantra. The subject is so important a part of the Tantra-Shastra that its other 
title is Mantra-Shastra. Commonly Orientalists and others describe Mantra as 
“prayer”, “formulae of worshit)”, “mystic syllables”, and so forth. Mantra science may 
be well founded or not, but even in the latter case it is not the absurdity which some 
suppose it to be. Those who think so might except Mantras which are prayers, and 
the meaning of which they understand, for with prayer they are familiar. But such 
appreciation itself shows a lack of understanding. There is nothing necessarily holy 
or prayerful about a Mantra. Mantra is a power (Mantrashakti) which lends itself 
impartially to any use. A man may be injured or killed by Mantra.” 

41 ♦ « 

By Mantra in the initiation called VedhadIkshS. there is such a transference 
of power from the Guru to the disciple that the latter swoons under the impulse 
of it; by Mantra the Home fire may and, according to ideal conditions, should be 
lighted, by Mantra man is saved, and so forth. Mantra, in short, is a pov/er (Shakti), 
power in the form of Sound. 

' Mantra is the manifested Shabdabrahman.” 

According to Tantrashastra, Sound (Shabda) is Dhwanyatmaka 
and Varnatmaka. First is caused by striking two things together and 
is meaningless; the second is Anahata i. e. produced in the Heart 
Lotus. It is composed of letters, words and sentences and has a 
meaning. It is said to be eternal-not as audible sounds, but as that 
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which finds auditory expression in audible sounds. The Tantrikas follow 
Mim3.ms3. doctrine of Shabda. 

“In all cases it is the creative thought which ensouls the uttered sound in 
the form of Mantra. 

Mantra and DevatSL are one and the same. A Mantra—Devata is Shabda and 
Artha, the former being the name, and the latter the Devata whose name it is. By 
practice (Japa) with the Mantra the presence of the Devata is invoked. Japa or repeti¬ 
tion of Mantra is compared to the action of a man shaking a sleeper to wake him 
up. The two lips are Shiva and Shakti. Their movement is the coition (Maithuna) 
of the two. Shabda which issues therefrom is in the nature of Seed or Bindu. The 
Devata thus produced is, as it were, the “son” of the Sadhaka. It is not the Supreme 
Devata (for it is actionless) who appears, but in all cases an emanation produced 
by the S^haka for his benefit only. In the case of worshippers of Shiva a Boy— 
shiva (Bala Shiva) appears, who is then made strong by the nurture which the 
S^haka gives to his creation. The occultist will understand all such symbolism to 
mean that the Devata is a form of the consciousness of the Sadhaka which the latter 
arouses and strengthens, and gains good thereby. It is his consciousness which be* 
comes the boy - Shiva, and when strengthened the full grown Divine power itself. 
All Mantras are in the body as forms of consciousness (Vijnina-'rUpa). When the 
Mantra is fully practised it enlivens the Samskara, and the Artha appears to the mind.” 

The essence of all this is—concentrate and vitalise thought and 
will power. But for such a purpose a method is necessary-namely, 
language and determined varieties of practice according to the end 
sought. These, Mantravidya (which explains what Mantra is) also enjoins. 

We give below some further extracts relating to Mantra from 
Sir John Woodroffe’s another work 'Shakti and Shakta’: 

“Telepathy is the transference of thought from a distance without the use 
of the ordinary sense organs. So in initiation the thought of a true Guru may pass to 
his disciple all his powers.” “ What, however, is not understood in the West is 
the particular Thought Science which is Mantra Vidya, or its basis. Much of the 
‘New Thought* lacks this philosopical basis which is supplied by Mantra Vidy§, resting 
itself on the Vedantik doctrine.” p.237. “Mantra is thus a Shakti (Mantra Shakti) 
which lends itself impartially to any use. Mantra Vidya is thus that form of Sadhana 
by which union is had with the Mother Shakti in the Mantra form (Mantramayl) 
in Her Sthula and Sukshma aspects respectively. The Sadhaka passes from the first 
to the second (which is Light-Jyoti). This SadhanSl works through the letters, as other 
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forms of Sidhana work through from in the shape of the Yantra,* Ghata or Pratimi/’ 
** A Mantra is not the same thing as prayert or self-dedication (Atma- 
nivedana). Prayer is conveyed in what words theSidhaka chooses. Any set of words 
or letters is not a Mantra. Only that Mantra in which the DevatS has revealed 
His or Her particular aspects can reveal that aspect, and is therefore the Mantra of 
that one of His or Her particular aspects. The relations of the letters (Varna), whe¬ 
ther vowel or consonants, N^da and Bindu, in a Mantra indicate the appearance of 
Devata in different forms. Certain Vibhuti or aspects of the Devati are inherent in 
certain Varna but perfect Shakti does not appear in any but a whole Mantra,** 
Mantras are manifestations of Kulakundalinl. 

When, therefore, a Mantra is realised: when there is what is called in the 
Shastra Mantra-Chaitanya, what happens is the union of the consciousness of the 
Sadhaka with that Consciousness w'hich manifests in the form of the Mantra. It is 
this union which makes the Mantra “work**. “It is the union of Sound and idea 
through a knowledge of the Mantra and its meaning. The recitation of a Mantra with¬ 
out such knowledge is practically fruitless; except that devotion though ignorant is 
not wholly void of fruit. 

WRITER'S VIEW 

According to Sir John Woodroffe Indian magicians amongst 
others believe in the presence and aid of discarnate personalities 
(such as the unclean pishachas) given in the carrying out of occult 
operations. This is true, but it is not always the unclean pishachas 
who aid in the carrying out of occult operations. Every Mantra is 
presided over, sacred to, or identified with a particular deity. It is 
that deity generally and sometimes a member of his or her retinue 
acting under his or her order who carries out the occult operations. 
Whenever a Mantrasiddha, who has been definitely promised aid by 
the deity of a particular Mantra, on the completion of the prescribed 

Jhft II —ti 

ISome prayers however are called Mantras, as for instance the famous GUyatri 
Mantra. This is because great importance is attached to the particular words comp¬ 
rised in it. The words in the exact form and order are believed to possess particular 
merit and efficacy. These are not therefore simply prayers but also Mantras. 
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I^urascarana i. e. primary worship, desires to accomplish a particular 
thing and invokes the deity through the recital of his or her Mantra, 
the deity appears immediately and is seen by the Mantrasiddha and 
his desire is accomplished. Both the words of the particular Mantra 
and tlie Thought Force of the Mantrasiddha jointly perform the in¬ 
vocation* of the Deity and its consequent appearance. The achieve¬ 
ment of the object desired by the Siddha-adept is by the Deity. So 
far as the first stage is concerned the words of the Mantra are the 
body of the deity and have the Deity as the soul. This soul remains 
only an image until vivified by the Thought Force of the Siddha 
bringing about the connection with the Deity. It is like an electrical 
installation connecting any place with the electric plant at the power¬ 
house and the Thought Force of the Siddha is the switch which 
turns on or off the current producing light. It cannot be, however, 
said that the words of the Mantra or for the matter of that. Thought 
Force of the Siddha directly brings about the material result.* 

The Jains also believe in the existence of Vidy3.jrmbhakas 
(fq?ji^5fRi)andMantrajrmbhakas who aid men through Mantras and 

Vidyas. See Bhagavati Sutra VIII Sataka 14th. Uddes’a, p. 654—Aga- 


*Cf. “By practice with the Mantra the DevatS is invoked. This means that 
the mind itself is Devata when unified with Devala. This is attained through repeti¬ 
tion of the Mantra (Japa).” 


*‘SySdvSda-Ratnakara Pariccheda IV sutra 7 pp. 632 ff:— 
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modaya Samiti edition. It is not, however, shown whether this group 
of deities acts independently or under th^ orders of a superior deity. 
According to a Jain tradition contained in S’ri Haribhadrasuri’s com¬ 
mentary on Sri Avas’yaka Sutra the said deities gave Prajnapti and 
other secret MahavidySs toNarada andPatavidya to the famous Acharya 
S’ri Vajraswami. One must presume that at their instance the Mantra 
deity helps the person favoured by them. 

The question naturally arises then, what is the importance of 
the Thought-Force and the intrinsic force of the sounds or syllables 
comprising the Mantra. To answer this ques.tion, one has to bear in 
mind the fact that Mantravada is principally Adhidaivika-vada i. e. 
subject dealing with deities although ultimately it may merge into 
Adhyatmika-Vada i. e. subject dealing with soul. In Adhidaivika-vada, 
Devata is the central figure through whose grace the Sadhaka obtains 
everything desired by him. The Mantravada however goes further 
and says that even Moksa is obtained through Mantra. But here it 
really merges into Adhy§.tmika-vada. A man whose soul-force is fully 
developed, a true AdhyUmavadi-a Yogi does not require the aid of 
any deity for performance of any occult operation. He is able to do 
so through his own power of meditation or what is usually called the 
soul-force. His thought-force is really his soul-force. In case of such 
persons, it can be said that without the aid of any particular Mantra, 
and without the aid of any deity whatsoever, through his own Soul 
Force, he can achieve anything he desires. * In terms of New Psychology 
he will be considered a person functioning on the highest plane. 

As regards the Sadhakas who have not risen so high, aid of 
deity is necessary and the occult operations of such Sadhakas are 
carried out ivith such aid. 

Seeing how the Thought Force-Soul force ultimately is able to 

*Some attain these powers through worship (Upisani) of Patron Deity (Ishta-Jevati). 
•A higher state of development dispenses with all outer agents. See footnote 
3, p. 97, The Serpent Power. 
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achieve everything, its importance is always to be kept in view. The 
Thought-Force of an ordinary Sadhaka combined ^vith the sound- 
force of the Mantra attracts the deity of the Mantra towards him and 
makes him carry out his desires. Beyond requisitioning the presence 
and the aid of the deit}' of the Mantra, the thought-force of such 
a Sadhaka is not potent enough to achieve much. When his thought 
force is not working in unison with the sound—force of Mantra, it 
becomes powerless even to invoke the deity of the Mantra. The 
writer had the opportunity of consulting some persons versed in occult 
operations who informed him that if they forgot even one word or 
substituted through inadvertance another word in the original Mantra, 
the operation would fail or would have only nominal effect. It is 
suggested that the nominal effect noted to take place was really the 
result of the Mantrika’s thought force. His Thought Force, however, 
not being assisted by the Sound-force of the Mantra (through the 
omission or substitution of a word of the Mantra) failed to invoke the 
presence of the Mantra deity and the operation therefore failed. 

The usual plan in Mantrav§.da is to rouse the latent and dor¬ 
mant powers of the Sadhaka. He has to perform SS.dhan3. with the 
Mantra given to him by his preceptor and when that is done his 
powers are roused to a certain extent. To favour sometimes pupils 
incapable of performing s^dhanS. a preceptor prescribes a Pattiasiddha 
Mantra (a Mantra whose inherent force is realized immediately on 
reading it) where no S3.dhanS. needs be performed. In this case it is 
the sound-force alone which invokes the presence of the Mantra 
deity. There are such cases noted in Jain scriptures. See the follow¬ 
ing verse in Vis’esivas’yaka Bhasya of s’ri Jinabhadragani and its 
commentary given there;— 

It is narrated there that a Vidyadhara flying through the aid 
of a VidyS. came down and was unable to fly up straight again, he 
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having forgotten a syllable of the particular Mantra or Vidya,* That 
shows the importance attached to the sound-force in MantravSda. It cannot 
be said that the VidySdhara using Vidyts daily must not have developed 
his Thought-Force but the Vidy3.-deity would not act merely through 
his thought-force unaided by the sound force of the particular yidya. 

We have stated above that when invoked the Mantra-deity 
appears before the Mantrasiddha and carries out the desired occult 
operation. This is so in most of the occult operations. There are some 
minor objects, such as cures of diseases etc., achieved through certain 
Mantras; and the writer has been informed that in such cases a deity 
does not appear before the operator, but carries out the desired ob¬ 
jects unseen. It may be so or it may be the Thought force of the 
operator working with the Sound-force of the Mantra that effects 
the cure by its operation on the subconscious mind of the patient 
as is considered to be the case by modern psychologists in all faith- 
cures. It is difficult to give more detailed information on the subject, 
where the general tendency is to conceal and to keep to oneself what 
one knows, where people would not even acknowledge or admit their 
having acquaintance with Mantra. This is so because in many places 
people look down upon the M5ntrikas owing to the evil practices 
of some of their class. This class is gradually becoming extinct and 
the tradition therefore is not handed down unbroken. It is hoped 
however that when the main features of occult operations performed 
through Mantras as here set forth become well known others would 
publish their experiences. 


KUNDALINl SHAKTI 

YOGA 

According to Sivasamhiti there are four kinds of Yoga; Man- 

Cf. ilsit *1! n twinrf i 
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trayoga, Hathayoga, Layayoga and Rajyoga.* Yoga through the 
rousing of Kundalini Shakti is Laya yoga. It means the piercing by 
the kundalini shakti of the six bodily centres or chakras (also called 
Padmas-lotuses). 

Yoga means that process by which the human spirit (JivStma) 
is brought into near and constant communion with, or is merged in, 
the Divine Spirit (Paramatma) according as the nature of the human 
spirit is held to be separate from (Dvaita, Vis’istadvaita) or one with 
(Advaita) the Divine spirit. As Shaktas are Advaitavadins, according 
to them, identity of the two (JIvatma and Paramatma) is realised 
by the Yogi. 

According to the Jains, it is the process by which the Self- 
the human spirit realises its own real pure nature (svabhava).J Al- 
thpugh the Jains believe in multiplicity of souls-all intrinsically pure and 
ecjually powerful as far as Yoga of each soul individually is concerned, 
they might be considered to be practically Advaitavadins. As each 
individual soul in its ultimate nature (Siddha-Muktasvarupa) is of the 
nature of the Perfect soul (Paramatma svarupa) and nothing less, in 
their case the soul realizing and the soul realized are one and the 
same.x The latter is called Paramatma because it is the highest 
and purest aspect (Paramasvarupa) of the JIvatma. 

In short, in their case the JIvatma is joined to its own Para- 
matma-svarupa that is to say, it realizes its own pure nature devoid 
of all karmas. 

aftiRTOt*! ».l8> ii 
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KUNDALINT SHAliDA BRAHMAN 
The relevance of this discussion vfill be seen from the fact 
that all Mantras are supposed to be manifestations of Kula Kundalinl 
which is a name for the Shabda Brahman or Saguna-brahman in 
individual bodies.* Kundalinl believed to be in the Muladhara Chakra 
(or basal bodily centre) is “the cause of sweet, indistinct, and murmuring 
Dhvani, which is compared to the humming of a black bee. Thence 
Shabda originates and being first Para gradually manifests upwards as 
PashyantI, Madhyami, and Vaikhari, (the spoken speech). The substance 
of all Mantras, being manifestation of Kundalinl, is consciousness (chit) 
manifesting as letters and words. The letters of the alphabet are 
called Aksara because they are the diagrammatic representation- 
Yantra of the Aksara or Imperishable Brahman. This is realized, 
however, when the Sadliaka’s shakti generated by Sadhana is united 
with Mantra Shakti. The different aspects of Devatas as i)residing 
deities of Mantras are the manifestation of the gross (sthula) form of 
Kundalinl, ^ who is however extremely subtle. “Mantra and Devata are 
thus one and particular forms of Brahman as Shiva-Shakti.” 

nAda-bindu-kalA 

—tea:, ’©Y ^ 

From the Sakala Parameshvara who is producedfrom Saccidananda 
issued Shakti; from Shakti came Nada; and from Nada issued Bindu, 
the latter being perfected out of Ardhachandra issuing out of NSda 
becoming slightly operative towards “speakable” (Vachya): The Bindu 

^ in^ii 
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Bappahhatti Suri is the first Jain Acharya to mention KundalitiT. See 
Appendix 12 V. 1 
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becomes threefold as the KSmakala, or creative will. This triangle 
of Divine Desire Kamakala is personified as the Great Devi Tripura- 
sundari. 

SIX CHAKRAS 

“Out of the six bodily chakras five lower ones are situated within the spine 
in the cord-a compound of grey and whice brain matter. Mul&dhara is the lowest in 
filum termanale in a position midway in the perineum between the root of the geni¬ 
tals and the anus. Proceeding upwards controlling genitals is the SvadhishthSna, 
controlling the navel region-abdomen Manipura, controlling the heart Anahata and 
controlling the throat-larynx Vi^uddha. Between the eyebrows is Ajna the sixth 
Chakra. Above them all in the cerebrum is Sahasr2.ra a thousand-petalled lotus, the 
highest centre of manifestation of Consciousness in the body. 

These six Chakras or lotuses have respectively four, six, ten, twelve, sixteen 
and two petals which are configurations made by the position of Yoga-NWis at any 
particular centre. These Nadis are not those known to the Vaidyas of medical 
shastras but subtle channels (Vivara) along which the Pranik currents flow. The 
letters of the Sanskrit alphabet nunjbering 50 (excluding second La) are in the petals 
of the six Chakras which also together number 50. M (Ha) and W(Ksa) are in the two 
petals of Ajna Chakra, the Sixteen (vowels) in the sixteen petals of Vi^uddha, 
the 12 consonants (Ka) to 5 (Tha) in the twelve i)etals of AnShata,the 10 consonants 
^ (Pa) to T. (Fa) in the ten petals of Manipura, the six consonants ^ (Ba) to 5^ (La) 
in the six petals of Svadhisth2.na, and the remaining four consonants 51 (Va)to 5T (Sa) 
in the four petals of MuladhSra. “The six Chakras have their correspondences in 
physical body in the following nerve plexuses commencing from the lowest the Mui5- 
dhara:—The Sacrococcygeal plexus, the Sacral plexus, the Solar plexus (which forms 
the great junction of the right and left sympathetic chains Ida and Pingala) with the 
cerebro-spinal axis. Connected with this is the Lumbar plexus. Then follows the 
Cardiac plexus (Anahata) Laryngeal plexus and lastly the Ajna or cerebellum iden¬ 
tified by some with the pineal Gland, the centre of the third or spiritual eye) with 
its two lobes and above this the Manas Chakra or sensorium with its six lobes, the 
Soma chakra or middle Cerebrum and lastly the Sahasrara or upper Cerebrum. To 
some extent these localizations are yet tentative. The six Chakras themselves are 
vital centres of consciousness really within the spinal column in the white and grey 
matter there.” Shakti and Shakta p, 410 

gsi: i 
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We do not propose to enter into a detailed description of these 
six Chakras here. We would refer the leaders interested therein to 
the scholarly work “The Serpent Power” by Arthur Avalon. Dr. Relc’s 
‘The Mysterious KundalinI and C. W. Leadbeater’s ‘ The Chakras ’ 
may also be referred to. Dr Rale’s identification of KundalinI, however, 
with ‘Right Vagus Nerve’ cannot be approved of. 

Some books mention Lalana Manas and Soma Chakras and 
others many more. But the chief ones are the said six Chakras. Six¬ 
teen Adharas are also mentioned as suitable points for concentration. 
In the spine the central Nadi is termed Sushumna N3.di. On each 
side, respectively called Ida and Pingala, are the left and right sym¬ 
pathetic cords. Crossing the central column from one side to the 
other they make with the Sushumna.a threefold knot calledTrivenP.-which 
is the spot in the Medulla where the sympathetic cords join together 
and whence they take their origin. 

SHATCHAKRA-VEDHA 

Sir John Woodroffe in his work ‘Shakti and Shakta’ has aptly 
described how KundalinI pierces the six centres-Chakras. We would 
therefore quote the relevant portion abridging the same. 

“Shakti when manifestisg divides itself into two polar aspects — Static and 
dynamic—which implies that you cannot have it in a dynamic form without at the 
same time having it in a static form, much like the poles of a magnet. In any given 
sphere of activity of force you must have according to the cosmic principle a static 
back-ground Shakti at rest or ‘coiled’ as the Tantras say. In the living body there 
is, therefore, the same polarisation. * * “ Shakti is never exhausted, that is, emptied into 
any of its forms. In the body Kundall is the static centre and round this centre the 
whole of the bodily forces move. The body may, therefore, be compared to a magnet 
with two poles. The MGlddhUra, in so far as it is the seat of Kundali Shakti, a 
comparitively gross form of Chit (being Chit—Shakti and Maya—Shakti) is the static 
pole in relation to the rest of the body which is dynamic". 

* This knot is called Rudragranthi. There are other two: Brahmagranthi in the 
Muladh&ra Chakra and Vi^nugranthi in the Anahata Chakra. The force of Maya 
Shakti is greater at this knots. 
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“By PrSLnaySima and other Yogik processes this static Shakti-Kundalini 
becomes dynamic.’^ When completely dynamic, that is, when Kundali unites with Shiva 
in the Sahasrira the polarisation of the body gives way. The two poles are united 
in one and there is the state of consciousness called Sam5.dhi (Ecstasy). Tliis unity of 
two poles is in relation to consciousness only. The body actually exists continuing 
its organic life; hut man’s consciousness of his body and all other objects is withdrawn 
because the mind has ceased to function as far as his consciousness is concerned. 
Then the question arises how is the body sustained. The Tantriks say it is sustained 
by Amrta-the nectar which flows from the union of Kundalini shakti with Shiva in 
the Sahasrara. This nectar is an ejection of power generated by their union.” Sir John 
Woodrofife cites the opinion of his friend Professor PramathanStha MukhopSLdhyiya: 
“the potential Kundali Shakti becomes kinetic shakti; and yet since shakei-even 
as given in the Mula centre is an infinitude, it is not depleted; the potential store 
always remaining unexhausted. In this case the dynamic equivalent is a partial conver¬ 
sion of one mode of energy into another. If, however, the coiled power at the Miila 
became absolutely uncoiled there would result the dissolution of the three bodies 
gross, subtle and causal, and consequently Videha-Mukti, because the static back¬ 
ground in relation to a particular form of existence would, according to this hypo¬ 
thesis, have wholly given way.” 

“As the Shakti ascends the body becomes cold. It is not due to the depletion 
of the static power at the MulidhSra but to the concentration or convergence of the 
dynamic power-the Pr^na which is ordinarily diffused over the whole body. In Yoga 
it is converged along the axis (Merudanda), the static equivalent of Kundalini-shakti 
enduring in both cases. Some part of the already available dynamic PrSna is made 
to act at the base of the axis in a suitable manner by wdiich means the basal centre 
or MulSdhara becomes, as it were, over saturated and re-acts on the whole diffused 
dynamic power (or Prana) of the body by withdrawing it from the tissues and conver¬ 
ging it along the line of the axis. In this way thediffused dynamic equivalent becomes 
the converged dynamic equivalent along the axis. What, according to this view, 
ascends, is not the whole Shakti but an eject like condensed lightning, which at 
length reaches the Parama-Shivasthana. There the individual consciousness is 
merged into the supreme consciousness, the limited consciousness transcending 
directly intuits the Reality. When Kundali Shakti sleeps in the Mul^dhara, man is 
awake to the world. When she awakes and unites with the supreme static Conscious¬ 
ness he is asleep to the world and is one with the Light of all things.” 

''"Kundalini is roused by Tapas i. e, Pr^nayama and Mantra. ‘Hum Hamsah’ is the 
actual Mantra used for the purpose. Generally speaking Panchadashi Mantra is 
regarded as the most appropriate. ‘Hamsah’ is the Ajapa G^lyatri Mantra. 
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“The main principle appears to be that when ‘wakened’ Kundali Shakti 
either Herself or in Her eject ceases to be a static power sustaining the word consci¬ 
ousness, and when once set in movement is drawn to that other static centre in the 
thousand-petalled Lotus (SahasrSra) which is Herself in union with the Shiva 
consciousness or the consciousness of ecstasy beyond the world of forms.” 

It may be noted here that Gayatri SadhanS. is in the highest 
Chakra viz. Ajna only and that followers of Samayachara do not 
worship in any of the Chakras below Anahata. 

samAdhi 

Practitioners of this Yoga claim that it is higher than any 
other and that the Samadhi (ecstasy) attained thereby is more perfect. 
The Samadhi of Laya-Yoga however is said to be Savikalpa samadhi. 
and that of Raja-Yoga Nirvikalpa samadhi. 

“In Mantra>oga worship and devotion predominate. In the Sama¬ 
dhi of Mantrayoga the state of ‘Mahabhava’ is attained marked by 
immobility and speechlessness.” In Hathayoga, contemplation is on 
the Light: 

IlGheranda Samhita, VlUpades’a v. 17 

In Hathayoga the Samadhi called ‘Mahabodha’ is attained; respi¬ 
ration ceases and the yogi is without sign of animation. In Layayoga 
the Samadhi called ‘Mahalaya’ is attained; there is no outer consciousness 
but the yogi is immersed in the Ocean of Bliss. In Rajayoga ‘Nirvikalpa 
Samadhi’ is attained; there is Nirvikalpa Chit-Svarupa-bhava and ultima¬ 
tely Liberation. There are four states of detachment (Vairagya) from 
the world corresponding to the four yogas. Mantra, Hatha, Laya and 
JRaja; they are Mridu (Weak or intermittent) Madhyama, (Middling), 
Adhimatra (of high degree) and Para (Highest). 

MUKTI 

Not only the Mantrayogi but also the Hathayogi avails him¬ 
self of this kundaliyoga for Liberation. Then remains the Rajayoga 
or Jnanayoga which yoga is termed Dhyanayoga. 
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There are thus two main lines of yoga, namely Dhyana or 
Bhavan3,yoga and kundall yoga. The Jains favour Rajayoga-Bhavana- 
yoga*. In Dhyana yoga Samadhi is attained through detachment 
from the world and meditation leading to cessation of all the mental 
activities or the uprising of pure Consciousness unhindered by the 
limitations ol the mind. This meditation is sometimes aided by auxi¬ 
liary processes of Mantra or Hatha yoga (other than the rousing of 
Kundali shakti). The degree to which this unveiling of consciousness 
is effected depends upon the meditative powers (Jnana Shakti) of the 
Sadhaka, and the extent of his detachment from the world. In it 
there is no rousing and union of kundali shakti with the accompany¬ 
ing bliss and acquisition of special powers (Siddhi). In both Yogas 
bodily consciousness is lost but there being no union of the central 
bodily power with the supreme consciousness the Dhyanayogi does 
not possess the particular kind of enjoyment (Bhukti). There is a 
difference between the Bhukti of the Divyayogi and the Virasadhaka, 
the latter has only a reflection of the bliss on the physical plane—a 
welling up of the true Bliss through the deadening coverings and 
trammels of matter. The so called Mukti of the VIra-sadhaka is only 
figurative. It is the Di\'ya-yogi who has both Bhukti and Mukti. 


TANTRAS 

WESTERN WRITER’S IGNOR.\NCE. 

There has been much mis-understanding created by Western 
writers about Tantra. To them it was a jumble of black magic and 
erotic mysticism cemented together by a ritual which is meaningless 
mummery. Sir John Woodroffe says: 

“A large number of these writers who talk in this strain have never had a 
Tantra in their hands and such Orientalists as have read some portions of these 

m: u^Mi goiWJiwttds: 
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scriptures have not generally understood them, otherwise they would not have found 
them to be so “ meaningless ”• They may be bad orthey may be good but they have 
a meaning. Men are not such fools as to believe in what is meaningless. To them 
perhaps it had no meaning. For otherwise they would not define Mantra as “mystical 
words Mudra as “ mystical gestures ” and Yantra as “mystical diagrams”. 

It docs not imply knowledge. Those who speak of ‘mummery’, 
‘gibberish’, and ‘superstition’ betray both their incapacity and ignorance. 

NIXESSITY FOR PRACTICAL METHOD IN RELIGION 

Religion is a practical activity; just as the body requires exer¬ 
cise training and gymnastic, so does the mind. This may be of a 
merely intellectual or spiritual kind. The means employed are called 
Sadhana which comes from the root “ Sadh ’’ to exert. Sadhana 
is that which leads to Siddhi.’ Some practical ritualistic Method 
is necessary for realisation if religion is not to be barren of 
result. Tantra Shastra gives that practical method. The mere state¬ 
ment of religious truths is not sufficient. What is necessary is a 
practical method of realisation. Further ordinary people cannot appre¬ 
hend nor can they derive satisfaction from mere metaphysical concepts. 
For them ritualistic methods of self realisation are useful. These people 
are impressed if one can appeal to the personal principle. Be it Devi 
or Deva, Shiva or Vishnu, or Buddha or Jina, or for the matter of 
that any other deity. Further these people require guidance of a 
preceptor. It is not enough for them to meditate and to uplift their 
mind in homage to the supreme deity. They need a definite repre¬ 
sentation of their object of worship as is detailed in the Dhyana of 
the Devatas or in their image or Yantra. A ritualistic and pictorial 
religion can hold their attention. 

RITUAL AND ITS UTILITY 

“ Ritual is an art, the art of religion. Art is the outward material expression 
of ideas intellectually held and emotionally felt. Ritual art is concerned with the 
expression of those ideas and feeling which are specifically called religious. It is a 
mode by which religious truth is presented, and made intelligible in material forms 
and symbols to the mind. It appeals to all natures passipnately sensible of that 
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Beauty in which, to some, God most manifests Himself. But it is more than this. 
For it is the means by which the mind is transformed and purified. In particular 
according to Indian principles it is the instrument whereby the consciousness of the 
worshipper (Sadhaka) is shaped in actual fact into forms of experience which embody 
the truths which Scripture teaches.” 

It is true that in course of time all these tendencies become 
accentuated and superstition, mechanical devotion, lifeless formalism 
and other abuses result. Buddhism in its origin has been a reaction 
against e.vcessive and barren ritualism yet it could not rest wth a 
mere statement of truths and the eight-fold path. Something practi¬ 
cal was needed. The Mahayana was produced. NagSrjuna in the 
second century A. D. is said to have promulgated ideas to be found 
in the Tantras. Theistic notions as also Yoga came to be adopted 
in the Buddhist systems. The worchip of the Shaktis spread. The 
Buddhist Mantrayana and Vajrayana found acceptance. Thus Tantrik 
Buddhism became fully developed. 

attitude of ENGLISH-EDUCATED INDIANS 

Tantra Shastra governs the household and temple ritual of 
every Hindu. Sir John Woodroffe asks how is it that such a Shastra 
has fallen into complete neglect and disrepute amongst the larger 
body of the English-educated community. And he answers:— “ In the 
first place the English-educated people of this country were formerly 
almost exclusively, and later to a considerable extent, under the entire 
sway of their English educators. In fact they were in a sense their 
creation. They were, and some of them still are, the Minasaputra of 
the English. For them what was English and Western was the mode. 
Hindu religion, philosophy and art were only, it was supposed, for 
the so-called “uneducated” women and peasants and for native 
Pandits who, though learned in their futile w'ay, had not received the 
illuminating advantages of a western training. ” “ Their mind has 
been so dominated and moulded to a Western manner of thinking 
(philosophical, religious, artistic, social and political) that they have 
scarcely any greater capacity to appreciate their own cultural inheri- 
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ance than their teachers, be that capacity in any particular case more 
or less. Some of them care nothing for their Shistra. Others do not 
understand it. x x x The Indian who has lost his Indian soul must 
regain it if he would retain that independence in his thought and in 
tlie ordering of his life which is the mark of a man, that is of one 
who seeks SvarSjyasiddhi. 

“Again the cause of this ignorance is the fact that the Tantra 
ShSstra is a Sadhana Shastra, the greater part of which becomes 
intelligible only by Sadhana. " 

IMPARTIAL CRITICISM OF TANTRAS 

An impartial criticism of Tantras may be summed up in the 
few words that together with what has value, it contains some practices 
which are not approved and which have led to abuse (for these see post). 

TANTRAS THEIR CONTENTS AND CHARACTERISTICS 

We have mentioned in the beginning that “ Sri Bhairava 
Padmavatl Kalpa ”, the work here published, is a Tantra. We would, 
therefore, consider the characteristics and contents of Tantras. We 
do not propose to enter into a learned discussion about the etymology 
of the word ‘ Tantra ’. Readers interested in such discussion will find 
it in the beginning of chapter II of ‘ Shakti and Shakta ’ by Sir John 
Woodroffe. According to the said chapter Tantra means a particular 
kind of religious scripture. Kamika Agama there quoted gives the 
following definition:- 

“ It is called Tantra because it promulgates great knowledge 
concerning Tattva and Mantra and because it saves. ” 

CONTENTS 

“ The Tantra deals with all matters of common belief and 
interest from the doctrine of the origin of the world to the laws 
which govern kings and societies which they have been divinely 
appointed to rule, medicine and science generally. The Tantra is not 
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only the basis of popular Hindu practice, on which account it is 
known as the Sadhana-Sastra, but is the repository of esoteric belief 
and practices, particularly those relating to Yoga and mantra—tattva. 
Indeed, as regards the last which is one of the most peculiar, and at 
the same time, most profound aspects of Hindu teaching, the Tantra 
is to such an extent the acknowledged repository of this spiritual 
science that its other name is the mantra-sh5.stra. Its claims to such 
a name could not have been made good were there not some ground 
for its assertion that it is a yoga-shSLstra for the Kali age. As to 
which Tantras, however, are authoritative there appear to be differences 
of opinion, such differences being due either to a mistaken Sectarianism, 
or possibly to real divergences as regards doctrinal thought and 
historical descent. 

“ Thus the Tantras are concerned not only with worship, spiritual doctrines 
and popular Hindu practices Religious, Mantrik or Yaugik, but also Science, Law, 
Medicine and a variety of other subjects. Indian Chemistry and Medicine in particular 
are largely indebted to the Tantras. ’* 

“In short, it is considered an error to regard the Tantra as the petty sistra 
of any religious sect only, and a still greater mistake to limit its operation to that 
which is but one only of its particular methods or divisions of worshippers.” 
Principles of Tantra, Introduction, P. XXIX. 

These Tantras are otherwise known as Agamas. It is a common 
misconception that Tantra is the name of the Scripture of the ShSktas 
or worshippers of Shakti. This is not so. There are Tantras of other 
sects also. Tantras of Shaivas, Vaishnavas, Sauras and Ganapatyas. 

Sir John Woodroffe says that even the Jains and Bauddhas 
have their own Tantras ( See Shakti and Shakta p, 78). Similarly in 
Shakti-Sangama-Tantra, K5li-Khanda, 8th Patala ( See p. 92 w. 
12 to 14 ) Jains also are classed among the Tantrikas. 

SCHOOLS AND DIVISIONS 

There are various divisions and sub-divisions of these Agamas 
such as Vaidic and Non-Vaidic. Then again the Agamas are divided 
according as the IshtadevatS worshipped is: Shakti, Shiva, Vishnu, 
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Surya or Ganapati. The large extent of T^tra literature can be seen 
from the fact that “ the Sammohana Tantra (Chapter VI) mentions 
64 Tantras, 327 Upatantras as also Yamalas, D3.maras, Samhit5s and 
other Scriptures of the ShSkta class; 32 Tantras, 125 Upatantras, as 
also Yamalas, DSmaras, PurSnas and other Scriptures of the Shaiva 
class; 75 Tantras, 205 Upatantras, as also Yamalas, Damaras, 
Samhitas of the Vaishnava class; numerous tantras and other scriptures 
of the Ganapatya and Saura classes, and a number of Puranas, 
Upapuranas and other v^ariously named Scriptures of the Bauddha 
class. It then (chapter VII) mentions over 500 Tantras and nearly 
the same amount of Upatantras, of some 22 Agamas, Chinagamas 
(see chapter IV post) Bauddhagama, Jaina, Pashupata, Kapalika, 
Pancharatra, Bhairava and others. There is thus a vast mass of Tantras 
in the Agamas belonging to differing schools of doctrine and practice. ” 
The characteristices of Agama are summed up as follows: 

5l«IptsiH 1 
II 

COMMON CHARACTERISTICS 

In all these, however, it will be found on an examination that 
there are the same general ideas, characteristics and practices. There 
is emphasis on devotion (Bhakti), provision for all castes and both 
sexes. “Instances of common practices are for example Mantra, Bija, 
Yantra, MudrS, NySsa, Bhutashuddhi, Kundallyoga construction and 
consecretion of temples and images (KriyS) religious and social 
observations (CharyS.) such as Ahnika, Vam5.shramadharma, Utsava; 
and practical magic (mSyayoga).” “To my mind, one of the most 
distinctive marks of the TS.ntrik system is its profound application of 
psychology to worship, and the manner in which it not only teaches 
through symbols, but actualy creates^ through its ritual methods, the 
states of mind which are set forth as the end of its teachings.” 
P. XVI Introduction to Shri Chakra SambhSra. 
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Where there is Mantra, Yantra, Nyftsa, Diksha, Guru, and the 
like there is Tantra ShSstra, In fact one of the names of the latter 
is Mantra Shistra. With these similarities there are certain variations 
of doctrine and practice between the different schools.” 

There is only one important matter in which there is difference 
worth noting i. e. division of the practices of the worshippers into 
DakshinSchSra and VSmSchara. The secret Sadhanft of some of the 
latter has acquired such notoriety that to some ‘Tantra’ connotes 
this particular worship and its abuses and nothing else. One cannot, 
however, identify Tantra with the particular practices of a section of 
worshippers only. 

SIX amnAyas and four sampradAyas 

Tantras mention six Amn&yas which are in order of their origin 
revealed by the six faces of Shiva looking East (Purv5mn5ya), South 
(DakshinimnSlya), West (PaschimamnSya), North (UttaramnSya) the 
Upper (Urdhvamnaya) and the Lower and concealed (Adhamnaya) 
According to the Devyagama (1) The Eastern face revealed Shrl 
Bhuvaneshvari, Tripura, Lalita, Padma, Shulini, Sarasvati, Tvarita, 
Nitya, Vajraprastarinl, Annapurna, Mahalakshml, Lakshml, VagvadinI 
with all their rites and Mantras. (2) The Southern face revealed 
Prasadasadashiva, Dakshinamurti, Batuka, Manjughosha, Bhairava, 
Mritasanjivanlvidya and Mrityunjaya with all their rites and Mantras. 
(3) The Western face revealed Vasudeva, Vishnu, Ramchandra, Ganesha, 
Agni, Surya, Vidhu (Chandra), Dikpalas, Hanuman and others their 
rites and Mantras. (4) The Northern face revealed Devis Dakshina* 
kalika, MahakalT, Guhyakali, Smashanakalika, Bhadrakali, Ekajata 
ugratara, Tarinl, Katyayani, Chhinnamasta, Nilasarasvatl, Durga, 
Jayadurga, Navadurga, Vashuli, Dhumavatl, VishalakshI, Gaurl, Bagala- 
mukhl, Pratyangira, Matangi MahishamardinT, their rites and Mantras. 
(5) The upper face revealed Tripurasundari, Tripureshi, Bhairavi, 
Tripurabhairavl, Smashanabhairavi, Bhuvaneshibhairavi, Shatkutabhai- 
ravl, Annapurnabhairavl, Panchami, ShodashI, Malini, Balabala with 
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their rites and Mantras. (6) The lower face revealed DevatasthSna, Asma, 
Yantra, M&lSL, Naivedya, BalidSLna, SSdhanSL, Purashcharana and 
Mantrasiddhi. It is called Ish&n3.mnS.ya. 

According to Niruttara Tantra the Purv5mn5.ya and DakshinS.- 
mnSlya rites are for Pashu sSdhakas. The Pashchim5mn5ya is for Pashu 
and Vira, the Uttrar5mnSiya is for Vira and Divya and the CrddhvSmnSy a 
is for Divya. There are four SampradSyas amongst the ShSktas viz. 
Kerala, K&shmira Gauda and Vil5sa. In each of these there are Pad- 
dhatis such as Shuddha, Gupta and Ugra. There is variance of De- 
vat5.s and rituals. The connection between these SampradSyas and 
AmnSyas is shown in the following verse. 

II tv* II 

^ \ 

8ire*TRi^^ nW II II 

—«f.ial^s% *5r§4: vasr: 

THREE KRAnTAS 

There are again three Krantas-geographical divisions of India 
viz, Vishnu Krfinta, Ratha Kranta and As’va Kranta being respectively 
the North-Eastern, North-Western and Southern divisions of India 
each of which has a separate set of 64 Tantras. 

THREE MATAS 

There are three main Matas viz. Kadi, Hadi and Kahadi. The 
first has Kali as the Devata, the second Tripurasundari and the third 
Tara i. e. Nilasarasvati, Gauda Sampradaya considers Kadi the high¬ 
est Mata, whilst Kashmira and Kerala worship Tripura and Tara. 
Out of 56 Deshas 18 follow Gauda extending from Nepala to Kalinga 
and 19 follow Kerala extending from Vindhyachala to the Southern 
sea and the remaining Deshas Kashmira Sampradaya. 

SEVEN tAnTRIK AchAraS 

According to Kulamava Tantra there are seven Acharas viz, 
Veda, Vaishnava, Shaiva, Dakshina, Varna, Siddhanta and Kaula. The 
first four are considered Pashvachara. In the fifth and the sixth, a gra- 
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dual approach is made to the seventh considered the highest. The 
main divisions of Achara however are VedachSra, DakshinSchSra and 
VamSchara. Vedachara is not Vaidikachara. The latter is outside the 
sevenfold Tantrik division of Achara, Tantrik Vedachara is Tantrik 
Upasana with Vaidik rites and Mantras with Agni as Devata. Vedachara 
is the lowest and Kaulachara as stated above the highest. According 
to Vishvasara Tantra in Vedachara the Sadhaka should not worship 
the Deva at night and should be celibate except in the period follow¬ 
ing the courses of the wife, and should not eat meat and fish on the 
Parva days. Vaishnavachara is much stricter. Complete celibacy and 
Ahimsa (non-killing) are to be observ^ed. It is marked by worship of 
Vishnu Tapascharya and contemplation of the Supreme. Shaivachara 
is Vedachara with the difference that Ahimsa is to be observed and 
meditation is on Shiva, Dakshinachara is so called because of Rishi 
Dakshinamurti who is said to have practised it. This is preparatory 
for the Vira and Divya Bhavas. Meditation is on the supreme Ishvarl 
after taking Vijaya (Bhang). Japa of Mantra is done at night. Siddhi 
is attained by using a rosary of human bone (Mahashangkha) at cer¬ 
tain places including a Shaktipitha, Dakshinachara does not mean 
“right hand worship” but is the Achara favourable for the worship of 
Dakshina Kalika who is a Devi of the Uttara Amnaya. Approach is 
here made to VIra rituals. The Sadhaka here starts on Nivrittimarga, 
worships not merely an aspect of Deva but Deva-whole i.e. Adya- 
shakti in whom are united the three Shaktis of Brahman viz, Iccha, 
Kriya and Jnana. Vamachara also does not mean “Left-hand worship”. 
It is so called because it is adverse to the popular Pravrittimarga or 
because Varna (woman) enters into the Achara. What is commenced 
here is completed in Siddhantachara and Kaulachara, Kaulas are aptly 
described in the following verse. 

sEiRfr fmu i 

“At heart a Shakta, outwardly a Shaiva, in gatherings a Vaishnava¬ 
in thus many a guise the Kaulas wander on earth.” 
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AUTIQUITY OF TANTRAS 

On the antiquity of the Tantra literature, Sir John Woodroffe, 
in his introduction to Principles of Tantra, says as follows;- 

“Whatever be the date of the first appearance of specifically Tantric doctrines, 
which, owing to the progressive nature of its developments, may never be ascertained, 
it will be probably found, upon a profounder inquiry into the subject than has been 
hitherto made, that the antiquity of the Tantra has been much underestimed. This 
however, does not mean that all the current Tantras, or all their contents, ar^ of 
great antiquity. Comparatively modern Tantras may, however, be based on older 
versions now lost. 

“The following remarks of Professor Hayman Wilson have a bearing on 
this point, both on the general question of the antiquity of the Hindu ^^stras and 
that of the Tantra, if, as is commonly done, the date of the latter is to be fixed with 
reference to the alleged date of the Paurinic period, which, according to general 
European views precedes them. *It is’, therefore, ‘as idle as it is irrational to dispute 
the antiquity or authenticity of the great portion of the contents of the Pur^nas 
in the face of abundant positive and circumstantial evidence of the prevalence of the 
doctrines which they teach, the currency of the legends which they narrate, and the 
integrity of the institutions which they describe at least three centuries before the 
Christian Era. But the origin and development of these doctrines, traditions and 
institutions were not the work of a day, and the testimony which establishes their 
existence three centuries before Christianity carries it back to a much more remote 
antiquity-to an antiquity that is probably not surpassed by any of the prevailing 
fictions, institutions, or beliefs of the ancient world”. 

Sir John Woodroffe has also given expression to a generally accepted view 
according to which “the Agamas did not come into being earlier than a date later than 
the first and chief Upanishads and perhaps at the close of what is generally called 
the Aupnishadik age.'’ 

The PurSnas are replete with TSntrik rituals and SSldhan5. Agni PurSna 
contains worship of several Tantrik deities and shows that the Tan- 
trik worship had made considerable progress and was developed to an 
extent. Shiva PurSna V Samhita, L AdhySlya V. 28-29 actually names 
the' ten MahavidySs as emanating from Durga. The general opinion 
therefore above cited gives a correct indication of the age of Tantras. 

VALUE OF TANTRA 

Speaking about the intrinsic value of Tantra Shastra Sir John 
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Woodroffe at page 41 of “Shakti and Shakta” 2nd edition, says: 

“Thus it (Tantra Shistra) is the storehouse of Indian occultism. This occult 
side of the Tantras is of scientific importance, the more particularly having regard 
to the present revived interest in occultist study in the West. “New thought" as it 
is called and kindred movements area form of Mantravidyi. Vashikaranam is hypno¬ 
tism, fascination. There is “Spiritualism" and “Powers” in the Tantras and so forth. 
For myself, however, the philosophical and religious aspect of the Scripture is more 
important still. The Main question for the generality of men is not Power (Siddhi). 
Indeed the study of occultism and its practice has its dangers; and the pursuit of 
these powers is considered an obstacle to the attainment of that true Siddhi which 
is the enl of every Shistra.” 

Sir John Woodroffe says further that although worship of Sha¬ 
kti is in some of its essential features very ancient, it is yet, in its 
essentials, and in its developed form as known to-day, harmonious 
with some of the teachings of modern philosophy and science. It may 
be noted here that a large number of publications particularly in 
America and England on ‘New Thought’, ‘Will Power’, ‘Vitalism’, 
‘Creative Thought’, ‘Right Thought’, ‘Self Unfoldment’, ‘Secret of 
Achievement’, ‘Mental Therapeutics’ and the like, embody principles 
which are essentially those of some forms of Shakti SadhanSl both 
higher and lower. There are also books of disguised magic as how to 
control others (Vashikarana) by making them buy what they do not 
want, how to secure ‘affection’ and so forth which are in certain 
respects on the same level as Shabara Tantra a lower class of book 
on Mantras, Shabara meaning ChS.ndala the lowest of men. 

MAIN OBJECTIONS AGAINST TANTRAS 

There are two main objections on which it is said that the 
Tantras are unVaidic. The first objection is ‘Panchatattva’ worship 
or worship with meat, wine, fish, grain and woman. The second is that 
they contain magic. Taliing up the second objection first Sir John 
Woodroffe says:- 

“Magic is not peculiar to the Tantras. It is to be found in plenty in the 
Atharvaveda. In fact the definition of Abhich&ra is ‘the Karma described in the 
Tantras and Atharvaveda’. 
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“It has been the subject of debate whether th^^Tintrik Panchatattva ritual 
with wine and so forth is a product of Buddhism, and whether it is opposed to Vai- 
dik Dharma. Some have supposed that these rites originally came from yellow Asia, 
penetrated into India where they received its impress, and again made their way to 
the north to encounter earlier original forms. I have elsewhere put forward some 
facts which suggest that these rites may be a continuance, though in another form, of 
ancient Vaidik usage in which Soma, Meat, Fish and Purodasha formed a part. 
Though there are some Maithuna rites in the Vedas it is possible that the Shikta 
ritual in this respect has its origin in Chinach^lia. Possibly the whole ritual comes 
therefrom.” 

We would here refer to 17th Patala (chapter) of RudraySmala where 
Atharvaveda is very much praised so much so that it is stated that 
SSmaveda arose from Atharvaveda; Yajurveda from Samaveda and 
Rgveda from Yajurveda the very opposite of the order in which Vedas 
are usually taken to have originated. It is stated that all Vidy&s and 
all deities live in Atharvaveda. It is also stated that the principle 
underlying Atharvaveda transcends all BhavSs i.e. Pashu, Vira and 
Divya. Kundall is stated to be the supreme deity of Atharvaveda. 
It is said to be:- 

infill 

It also contains the account of Vas’istha’s visit to MahSchina and 
his worshipping according to Chinach5ra. Similar account is to be 
found in the first Patala of BrahmaySmala. For the same purpose 
may be perused the quotation from Shakti Sangama Tantra contained 
in the Principles of Tantra by Sir John woodroffe. There it is stated 
“Go to Mah&china (Tibet) and the country of Bauddhas and always 
follow Atharvaveda. ” 

II 

PANCHATATTVA. 

We shall now deal with the Panchatattva. “ It is not uncom¬ 
monly thought that V&mSlchSra is that AchSra into which V5m5 or 
woman enters.” This is only partially true that is to say true of the 
S&dhakas who worship with Shakti according to VSmSchSra rites; 
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but amongst that class also there are BrahmachSrls. They are Aghoras 
and PSshupatas (though they do take wine and eat meat). Some 
V5mach5rTs never cease to be chaste ( BrahmachSri), such as Oghada 
Sadhus, worshippers of Batuka Bhairava, KanthadhSri and followers 
of the NSthas, such as GorakshanStha, SitanSthaandMatsyendranatha. 
In Nilakrama there is no Maithuna. Others comprised in the Vam5ch5ra 
class are KSpalikas, K5lamukhas, BhSndikeras, Digambaras, Kaulas, and 
followers of Chinachara, There are different practices in some sects. A- 
mongst the Kalamukhas the Kalaviras are said to be worshipping KumarTs 
upto the age of 9 and KSmamohanas worshipping with adult Shaktis. Some 
advanced members of V5macharT class refrain from wine and meat also. 
They may be Brahmakaulas. Further according to the account given 
in MahanirvSna Tantra of the Bhairavichakra and Tattvachakra “ the 
Panchatattvas are either real ( Pratyaksha, “Idealising” —statements 
to the contrary are, when not due to ignorance, false), substitutional 
( Anukalapa) and esoteric (Divyatattva). As regards the second, 
even a vegetarian would not object to “ meat ” which is in fact ginger, 
nor the abstainner to “wine” which is cocoanut water in a bellmetal 
vessel. As for the Esoteric Tattvas they are not material articles or 
practices, but the symbols for Yogic processes ”. It must be said, 
however, that in some cases there are more unrestrained practices 
and the accounts given in the Bhairavl and Tattva Chakras may be 
compared with them. 

It would appear that this kind of worship is restricted to one 
section of the V§,m5ch5ris, namely VTra class where also it is further 
restricted to the SvabhSvavTras and Mantrasiddhaviras, the other Viras 
as well as the Pashu and Divya classes are prohibited from practising 
the particular kind of worship. There are still further restrictions that 
a Sadhaka should perform this sort of worship with his own wife 
(SvaklySshakti) and it is only when a SSdhaka has no wife or she 
is incompetent (Anadhikarini) that he may take some other Shakti 
but it is for the purpose of ritual worship only, and that also only 
during actual worship. Sir John Woodroffe says that the particular 
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ritual practice is generally of historical interest only. Such practice, 
to-day is under the influence of the time being transformed. The only 
thing which can be said about this practice, says Sir John woodroffe, 
is that it is not a modern invention but seems to be a continuation 
of ancient Vaidik usage. The argument advanced by the Tantrikas in 
favour of Panchatattva Sadhakas is:- “ It is irrational to accept one 
portion of Shastra as valuable and reject another as worthless. The 
principle underlying the Sadhana is thus enunciated. 

I 

II — V<£ 

The Great Bhairava has ordained in the Kaula doctrine that Siddhi 
(spiritual advancement) must be achieved by means of those very 
things which are the causes of man’s downfall. 

The Tantras themselves contain injunctions against unrestrained 
indulgence in flesh, wine and woman. 

KulSrnava Tantra says:- 

imPtsT *13% 11 

WHHidi; ^ qT*Ttr: il 
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li 

If a man can obtain Liberation by drinking, all given to drinking 
would attain Liberation. If one can be meritorious merely by eating 
meat, all meat-eaters would be meritorious. If they attain salvation 
by sexual enjoyment with women, all the creatures would be 
emancipated by sexual intercourse with women. 

Sir John Woodroffe says that the usage of wine, meat and so 
forth is itself very old. 

*'lf the subject be studied it wilk I think, be found that in this matter those wor¬ 
shippers are the continuators of very ancient practices which had their counterparts 
in the earlier Vaidikftch&ra, but were subsequently abandoned, possibly under the 
influence of Jainism and Buddhism. In VaidikSchftra Soma used to be taken instead 
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of wine. “Meat” was offered in Ma-ngsSshtaka Shr&ddha; fish in the Ashtakashrflddha 
and Pretashr&ddhaand Maithuna as a recognised rite will be found in the Vimadevya 
Vrata and MahSvrata of universally recognised Vaidik texts. Possibly however this 
element of Alaithuna may be foreign and imported by ChinachSra” Shakti and 
Shakta (Ch. V). 

J.MNA AND BAUDDHA INFLUENCE 
Sir John Woodroffe says (‘ Shakti and Shakta * p. 60) “ that 
the present day general prohibition against the use of wine, and the 
generally prevalent avoidance, or limitation of an animal diet, are 
due to the influence of jainism and Buddhism which arose after, and 
in opposition to Vaidik usage. Their influence is most marked of course 
in Vaishnavism but has not been without effect elsewhere. ” 

NO PANCHATATTVA WORSHIP IN JAIN TANTRA 
It is clear, therefore, that it is due to Jain influence that indulgence 
in flesh, wine etc, is generally controlled. Accordingly there cannot 
be and there is not anything in Jain Tantra to favour directly or 
indirectly any element of Panchatattva worship. Jain MSlntrikas have 
always emphasized on the absolute necessity of Brahmacharya-celibacy 
in all the SSLdhanSs. All thoughts of sex are considered the greatest 
impediments to attainment of success in Mantras by the Jains. Fasting 
is also recommended for attaining success in the various AnusthSinas. 
Where complete fast is not possible restriction is placed on even the 
ordinary vegetarian food which Jains always take and meals are 
recommended to be cut down to single meal per day during such 
practices with recommendation to exclude sweets, spices, milk and ghee 
etc. also if possible. This is with a view to control passions and shut 
out worldly thoughts and bring about pure contemplation by the action 
of the soul freed to an extent from the bodily bonds. For this very 
reason worship is recommended to be performed in lonely places, 
gardens, banks of rivers, temples, or holy places of pilgrimage. It is 
due to this that ordinary Jains do not like to be classed amongst 
Tintrikas whom they consider practitioners of rites with wine and 
women. The general features of Tftntrik worship will, however, be 
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noted to exist amongst the Jains by the careful reader of the Tantra 
here published. 

MANTRA AND VAIDIK LITERATURE 

The learned editor of SadhanmalS, Dr. Benoytosh Bhatt5ch5ryya 
though considering magic to be mere superstition says: “If materials 
were available it could be traceable right upto the beginning of creation, 
and superstition exists nowin more or less aggravated form in almost 
all civilised countries.” 

“India is, therefore, not exception and three principal religions of ancient 
India, Buddhism, Jainism and Hinduism alike shared belief in magic. 
In India, the course of the development of magical conception can 
be traced through a continuous literature without a break for over 
three thousand years, and the different phases of development find 
expression in the IRgveda, the BrSLhmanas, Atbarvaveda, Kalpasutras, 
Dharmasutras, PurSnas, the Tantras and the Pancar5tras.” 

This will convince the reader of the connection of Mantras 
with the ancient Vaidik literature. “Even Kautilya the famous author 
of ArthashSLstra and the famous Minister of the Emperor Chandragupta 
recommends to the King to seek the help of magicians to avoid 
calamities to the State.” 

TANTRAS AND VEDAS 

Hinduism reveals as it were a double framework, on the one 
hand there are the four Vedas with their SamhitSs, BrSlhmanas, and 
Upanishads and on the other what has been called the “Fifth Veda” 
that is Nigama, Agama and kindred shSstras and certain especially 
‘ T&ntrik ’ Upanishads attached to the Saubhagya Kanda of the 
Atharvaveda such as Adv5itabh5va, Kaula, Kalika Upanishads. “There 
are Vaidik and Tantrik Kalpa Sutras and Suktas such as the Tantrika 
Devi and Matsya Suktas. As a counter-part of the [Brahmasutras we 
have the Shakti Sutras of Agastya. There is both Vaidik and Tantrik 
ritual such as Vaidik ten Sangskaras and the Tantrik Sangskaras, such 
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as Abhisheka; Vaidik and Tantrik initiation (Upanayana and DikshS.); 
Vaidik and Tantrik GSyatrT; the Vaidik Om, the so-called “Tantrik ” 
Bijas such as Hring; Vaidik Guru and Deshika Guru and so forth. 
This dualism may be found carried into other matters as well such 
as medicine, law, writing. So whilst the Vaidik Ayurveda employed 
vegetable drugs, the “ Tantrikas " used metallic substances. “ This 
indicates that there must have been two sources of religion one of 
which (possibly in some respects the older) incorporated parts of, and 
in lime largely superseded, the other.” Some of the Avaidika cults must 
have in course of time adopted certain Vaidik rites such as Homa; 
the Vaidikas in their turn taking up some of the Avaidika practices. 
It is not possible to sketch here the development of Tantras through 
all the stages and compare all the salient features thereof with those 
of the Vedas. For details we would refer the readers to Appendix II 
to “Shakti and Shakta.” It is shown in the said appendix what was 
the counterpart of the Tantrik details and rituals in the Vedas. In 
the Yajnas, Vaidik people principally worshipped the female deity 
named Sarasvati who is the same as Vak or Vagdevi and who became 
a lioness and went over to the Devtas on their undertaking that 
offerings should be made to her before they were made to Agni. For 
the purpose of attaining eternal bliss they worshipped Ratridevl. Ratri 
is substantially the same as, but in form different from Vagdevi; but 
they are sometimes worshipped as one and the same. Ratri Sukta 
describes her as black. It calls Ratridevl by the name of Durga. 
Brihad-devata (II. 79) mentions that Aditi, Vak, Sarasvati and Durga 
are one and the same. Taking these ideas with that of Sama-Vidhana 
Brahmana we have almost the complete form of Devi who is called 
at the present day by the name of Kali. Another devi whose worship 
is very popular at the present day is Durga, who has a lion for her 
carrier. We have mantioned how Durga is identified with Vak and 
how Vak is identified with lion and this explains how Durga has a lion 
to carry her, Shiva Purana cited above says from Durga emanated the 
Tantrik ten Mahavidyas. The worship of Ratri is to be performed at night 
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and the worship of Kali must also therefore be a night performance. 
The principal male devata of Tantras is Mahadeva who is admittedly 
a Vaidik God. Then again the serpent twining round devas or devTs 
is foreshadowed by Sarparajni, the Serpent Queen, who is the same 
as Vak. It will be interesting to the Jain readers here to compare 
the fact that Lord Pars’vanatha has the king of serpents twining round 
his body and spreading his hood over him and Devi Padmavati who 
is the Lord’s attendant deity and the serpent-queen raising upon her 
hood the Lord in contemplation in the flood due to heavy rains, as 
also the fact that there are certain Mantras set forth in the present 
work relating to S’rlPadmavati for acquiring learning which means that 
her worship is as Vak. The mysterious KundalinI is also supposed 
to confer knowledge ( Jnana ) to the yogi worshipper. KundalinI is the 
serpentine force in the body which when roused passes through the 
six Chakras or the centres in the spinal cord and goes upto the lotus 
with a thousand petals namely Sahasrara and the highest bliss is 
obtained. Practically every Tantrik school has adopted this Kundali 
Yoga for realisation. There is thus identification of Sri Padmavati 
with Sarparajni, Vagdevi and KundalinI. 

There is identification of Sri Padmavati with various Tantrik 
Deities also. Sir John VVoodroffe states at P. 93 ‘Shakti and Shakta’: 
“It is said that the Hangsatarl Mahavidy«l is the Sovereign Lady of Yoga whom 
Jainas call Padmavati, Shaktas Shakti, Bauddhas T^rS, China Sadhakas Mahogra, 
and Kaulas Chakreshvari. The K&dis call her K51i, the H2dis Shrisundari and the 
K&di-H&dis Hangsi.’’ 


tantrik SADHANA* 

AIM AND MEANS 

We have given a general indication of the nature and character 
of Tantras. We shall now describe only the most important features 
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of the SadhanS-the particular worship prescribed by them. The aim 
is the realisation of the pure nature of AtmS whose light is veiled by 
the body. The means employed are many such as worship (Puj5) 
exterior or mental,daily,occasional orspecial, Shastric learning, austerities 
(Tapas),Japa or recitation of Mantra, hymns (Stava), sacrifice (Homa),§ 
Pranayama, Kundaliyoga, meditation and so forth. Of all these Japa 
of Diksha-mantra is the most powerful, because in it the Sadhana- 
shakti of the Sadhaka works in conjunction with Mantra Shakti which 
has the force of fire; in other modes of Upasana Sadhalia’s Sadhana* 
shakti alone works. The Sadhana necessarily varies with the character 
of the object desired. Thus the Sadhana of the ordinary householder 
differs from the higher Sadhana of the ascetics which consists of 
Dama or external control over the ten senses, Shama or internal 
control over the mind (Buddhi, Ahamkara, Manas), discrimination 
between the transitory and the eternal and renunciation of both this world 
and the heaven (Svarga); and both are different from that prescribed for 
the practitioners of malevolent magic (Abhichara). * It again varies with 
different Sadhakas according to their grades. The Sadhakas are divided 
into three classes viz, Divya, Vira and Pashu according as the quality 
of Sattva, Rajas or Tamas predominates in their temperaments. 

§Honia is an ancient Vaidik rite incorporated with other in the General Tantrik ritual. 

* That Kamya Karma (Rite to achieve a particular object whether good or bad) is 
not approved and that in it careful performance of various Nyasas and AtmaraksH 
is necessary appears from the following verses; 

g»i ^ i 
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GURU AND dIK§A 

Until a S&dhaka is Siddha he has to practise under the direction 
of a Guru or spiritual teacher. “It is the Guru who initiates and helps, 
and the relationship between him and the disciple (Shishya) continues 
until the attainment of spiritual Siddhi.x It is only from him that 
S&dhan& and Yoga are learnt and not (as it is commonly said) from 
a thousand Shastras. Shatkarma Dipika says:- 

It 

There is no difference between Guru, Mantra and Deva. “Guru 
is the root (Mula) of initiation (Diksha). Diksha is the root of Mantra. 
Mantra is the root of Devata, and Devata is the root of Siddhi.” Initi¬ 
ation (Diksha) is the giving of Mantra by the Guru. The latter first 
establishes the vital power (Prana Shakti) of the Parama Guru in 
Sahasrara, (the thousand-petalled lotus) in his own body. Then “as 
one lamp is lit at the flame of another, so the divine Shakti consisting 
of Mantra is communicated from the Guru’s body to that of the 
Shishya.” Without initiation, Japa Puja etc. are useless. The Tantrik 
initiation is for all castes and both sexes. The suitability of a Mantra 
is ascertained from the Kula-chakra described in Tantras. Initiation 
by a woman is considered efficacious and thatby a mother is eightfold 
so. Besides the preliminary initiation there are a number of other 
initiations or consecrations (Abhisheka) marking the stages of advance 
of the S&dhaka called Purnadikshabhisheka and Mah5purnadikshabhi- 
sheka also called Viraja-Grahanibhisheka until JivanaMukti is attained 
as a Paramahamsa. 

COMMON ELEMENTS OF SAdHANA 

We should state here that the main elements of Sadhana are 

X fi»!n I 
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common to all the schools and divisions of Tantrikas: such as Fuji* 
(inner and outer), PratimS (idol) or other emblems, UpachSra, obligatory 
daily-worship, Homa or sacrifice, Vrata (vows), Tapas (Austerities), 
Mudra, Mandala, Yantra, Mantra, Japa, Hymns, Purashcharana, 
Ny5sa, Bhutashuddhi, DhySna and so forth. We must take this 
opportunity to contradict Sir John Woodroffe, as far as Jains are 
concerned, when he says that V5m5ch5ra ritual is a common ritual 
and is or was followed by members of all sampradSyas including Jains 
(see p. 274 Shakti and Shakta), There never was nor is VamSchara 
ritual amongst the Jains, as Jains have always considered Brahmacharya 
or celibacy absolutely necessary in all Mantrasadhanas, and as they 
are strict vegetarians-Ahimsa being their most sacred and inviolable 
principle. We have already made this quite clear in the foregoing portion 
of this Introduction dealing with Panchatattva. 

PSYCHOLOGIC.4L PRINCIPLES OF TAnTRIK sAdHANA 

We would now give a summary of psychological principles on 
which Tantrik Sadhana is based from the chapter entitled ‘Shakta 
Sadhana’ in Sir John Woodroffe’s famous work ‘Shakti and Shakta’ 
to enable the reader to appreciate the great complexity and variety 
of Tantrik ritual in its proper light. It is well known that mind and 
body react mutually upon one another. The Sadhana must therefore 
be both physical as well as mental. It is admitted now on all hands 
that not only physical health but mental as well as moral well-being 
much depends upon the nourishment exercise and the general fitness 
of the body. It is on moral ground that meat and strong drink art 
prohibited, as they encourage animal passions. The reader would 

* Puja has several synonyms such as Ijya, Archa, Archana, Vandana, Bhajana, 
Namasya, Saparyya etc. emphasizing different aspects of the same. It is again Ni^kama 
or Kamya. When it is latter, it is preceded by‘Samkalpa’ i.e.a stateent of the resolve 
to worship and the object with which it is done. Thus the attention and the will of the 
Sadhaka is focussed on the result to be achiev'ed by the particular worship under¬ 
taken by him. 
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naturally question why then such things are permitted in the secret 
worship of the TSntrikas. He would find the answer in the foregoing 
portion hereof dealing with Panchatattva. TSntrik Hatha Yoga lays 
down methods for bodily cleanliness, recommends moderation m food, 
sexual continence and physical exercise. Periodical fasts are enjoined 
and during certain worship ‘Havishyannam’ (consisting of fruit, vegetable 
and rice) is prescribed. There are injunctions, though less strict, even 
for a householder. There are also rules for regulating his sexual life. 
The aim of preliminary Sadhana is to secure purity of body and mind 
by restraining the natural appetites, controlling the senses and all 
excessive selfishness which transgresses the bounds of Dharma. 

The mind is never for a moment unoccupied. The worldly objects 
continually seek to influence it. 

“The object therefore of SadhanS. is firstly to take the attention away from undesirable 
objects and then to place a desirable object in their stead. For the mind must feed on 
something. The object is the Ishtadevat^. When a Sadhaka fully, sincerely and deeply 
contemplates and worships his Ishtadevata hi‘: mind is formed into a Vrilti in the form 
of the Devata. As the latter is all Purity, the mind which contemplates it, is during, 
and to the depth of, such contemplation pure. By prolonged and repeated worship the 
mind becomes naturally pure and of itself tends to reject all impure notions. * * * Things 
are not impure. It is the impure mind which makes them so. He learus to see that 
everything and act are manifestations of the Divine. He who realises Consciousness 
in all objects no longer has desire therefor. In this way a good Bhava, as it is called, 
is attained which ripens into Devat4bh2.va. This is the principle on which all Sadhana 
as well as what is called specifically Mantrayoga, is based." 

The next principle to be noted is that the objects used to fix 
in the mind the thought of the Devata are images, pictures, emblems 
or Yantras. All these are not meant merely for instruction or for 
visualising the Devata in the mind, but for actual worship as soon as 
they are duly consecrated by Pranapratistha ceremony. To the superficial 
persons invocation (Avahana) of deity and its dismissal (Visarjana) 
appear absurd. “That which in fact moves is the mind of the Sadhaka 
in which, if pure. Spirit manifests Itself. ’’ * * When the Sadhaka’s 
mind fully realises its presence in the Image, the latter as the manifestation 
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of that Spirit is a fitting object of worship.” Yantra worship as herein 
after explained is meant for advanced sidhakas. 

Not only is the object of worship subtle or gross but so also 
is the ritual with which it is worshipped. “ * * * In ordinary worship 
there is the offer of flowers, light, incense and the like Upachftra. 
In the subtle inner or mental worship (Antar Puj5) these are but symbols.” 
There is the offering of ‘flowers of feeling’ for instance in Antar PujSl. 

*‘Much ignorant talk takes place as to the supposed worship of the Fomiless. 
Worship implies an object of worship and every object has some form. But that form 
and the ritual vary to meet the needs of differing capacities and temperaments: com¬ 
mencing with the more or less anthropomorphic image (or Doll; Puttali, as those who 
dislike such worship call it) with its material service reproducing the ways of daily 
life, passing through pictures, emblems, yantras, and mental worship to adoration of 
the Point of Light (Jyotirbiiidu) in which at length, consciousness being merged, all 
worship ceases.” Meditation also is, therefore, gross (sthula) or subtle (suksma). 

Another principle to be noted is the part which the body is 
made to take in the TSntrik ritual. Over and above the bodily move¬ 
ment necessary to carry out the ritual all physical action is so pres¬ 
cribed as to aid and emphasise the mental operation. In addition 
certain suggestive manual gestures (Mudras) are prescribed. All this 
is based on the wellknown natural tendency to adopt appropriate 
movements of the body and gestures of the hands when one speaks 
with conviction and intensity of feeling. 

Like Mudra Nyasa also is peculiar to the Tantras. In employing the Nyisa 
“the object of the S^dhaka is to identify himself with the Devata he contemplates and 
thus to attain DevatibhSva for which it is, in its many forms, a most powerful means.*^ 
Regarding the body of the Devata as composed of Bija Mantras he not merely 
imagines that his own body is so composed but he actually places (Nyasa means 
placing), these Bijas with the tips of his fingers on the various parts of his own 

* The GandharvaTantrasays, “Bhutashuddhi (i.e,. Purification of the elements con¬ 
stituting in their Mahabhutaform the gross body) RishyadinySlsa, Pithashaktiny^sa, 
Karanyasa, Angany^sa, Matrik2.nyasa, and Vidyd.nydsa, O Maheshvari! by means of 
these NySsas a S^dhaka becomes himself full of DevatS”, These Ny£sas are said to 
be for the attainment of some particular object. 
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body. The Abhishta Devati is thus in imagination: (expressed by outward acts) 
placed in each of the parts and members of the S&dhaka*s body and then with the 
motion of his arms, he, by Vyipaka NySsa, as it were, spreads the presence 
of the Devat2 all over his body. He thus feels himself permeated in every part by the 
presence of Devata and identified with the Divine self in that its form.” 

Mudri accompanies some of the ritual acts. Mudra may be said to be 
a kind of manual shorthand to express the thought of the worshipper. 

Another point to be noted is that the strengthening of the 
mental Vritti in Tantrik Sadhana is by accompanying physical action 
as also by repetition of words and ideas. Japa of Mantra is an ins¬ 
tance. Such repetition has the effect of fixing the idea in the mind. 
“If the same essential thought can be presented in varied forms the effect is more 
powerful and at the same time less calculated to tire.” “That man is a poor psycholo¬ 
gist who does not know the effect of repetition when done with faith and devotion. 
The inner kingdom yields to nothing but the strong will of the S2.dhaka, for it is that 
will in its purest and fullest strength. The mind of the S&dhaka being thus purified 
by insistent effort, becomes a fit medium for the manifestation of a Divine Conscious¬ 
ness (Devatabhiva).” 

“Much superficial criticism is levelled at this or other ritual, its variety, complexity, 
its lengthy character and so forth. If it is performed mechanically and without attention 
doubtless it is mere waste of time. But if it is done with will attention faith and devotion 
it must necessarily achieve the result intended. The reiteration of the same idea under 
varying forms brings home with emphasis to the consciousness of the S2ldhaka the 
doctrine, his Scripture teaches him viz, that in his essence he is spirit. The object of 
this and all the other ritual is to make that statement real experience for the Sadhaka.” 

“Even when in devotion, complete understanding and feeling are not attained 
the intention to gain both will achieve success by quickening the worshipper’s interest 
and strengthening tlie forces of the will.” 

The Tantra Shastra is full of symbolism of all kinds-form, 
colour, language, number, action; and TSntrik SfidhanS utilises all 
these to present the essential principle in full variety. 

nIla sAdhanA-shava sAdhanA. 

We may here mention a peculiar Sadhana of very limited 
application being practised byonly some ViraSadhakasin the cremation 
ground. It is called Nila Sadhana or Black Sadhana. There are 
terrifying things in these rituals and therefore only the fearless practise 
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them. The Vira trains himself to be indifferent and above all fear. A 
leading rite is that called Shava SS.dhanS. which is done with the 
means of a human corpse. The corpse is laid with its face to the 
ground. The SS.dhaka sits on the back of the body of the dead man 
on which he draws a Yantra and then worships. If the rite is successful 
it is said that the head of the corpse turns round and asks the Sidhaka 
what is the boon he craves, be it liberation or some material benefit. 
It is said that the Devi speaks through the mouth of the corpse which 
is thus the material medium by which She manifests Her presence. 

YANTRA pCrjA 

“A marked feature of the Tantra Shastras is the use of Yantra 
in worship. ” It takes the place of idol or emblem when the SS.dhaka 
is sufficiently advanced to worship with the Yantra. Yantra in worship 
means that by which mind is fixed upon its object of worship i. e. 
Devata. It is a diagram drawn or painted on Bhurja leaf, paper or 
other substances, engraved on metal, cut on crystal or stone. 
There are extraordinary Yantras* mentioned as drawn on leopard’s 
and donkey’s skin, human bones and so forth. The Yantras have different 
shapes and designs according to the DevatS. to be worshipped therein. 
They also vary according to the object of worship. The devatas are 
not depicted in the metal or stone Yantras, though m Yantras drawn 
or painted on Bhurja leaf or paper, they do appear with their 
appropriate Mantras. All Yantras have a common edging called Bhupura 
a quadrangular figure with four “doors” which encloses and separates 
the Yantra from the outside world. + The distinction between the 

* wlcft I 

It 

Pens and writing materials also vary in accordance with the object desired to be 
achieved. (See Manira-Mahodadhi XXV Taranga VV. 62 to 65 and 55-56). 

+The Yantra of iri Jina is usually a representation of Him as seated in a ‘Samavasarana* 
with triple forts and four doors surrounded by ‘Devas,’‘Manu§yas’ and'Tiryanchas.’ 
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Yantra and Devata is that between the body and the self. Mantra 
is Devati; and Yantra is Mantra, in that it is the body of the Devata 
who is Mantra. Yantras again vary as they are Puja or Dharana 
Yantras. Although represented generally by a drawing on the flat 
Yantras are three-dimensional. 

**As in the case of the image certain preliminaries precede the worship of 
Yantra. The worshipper first meditates upon the Devat«l and then arouses Him or Her 
in himself. He then communicates the Divine Presence thus aroused to the Yantra. 
When the DevatS. has by the appropriate Mantra been invoked into the Yantra, the 
vital airs (Prana) of the Devata are infused therein by the PrSnapratishthS ceremony. 
Mantra and Mudr^ (see for ritual MahSnirvSna VI, 63 et seq.). The Devati is thereby 
installed in the Yantra which is no longer mere gross matter veiling the spirit which 
has always been there, but instinct with its aroused presence which the Sidhaka first 
welcomes and then worships.” 

MANDALA 

“The difference between a Mandala (which is also a figure, marked 
generally on the ground) and a Yantra is that whilst a Mandala may be 
used in the case of any DevatSl, a Yantra is appropriate to a specific 
Devata only.”Sarvatobhadra-Mandala is a Mandala commonly used in the 
worship of any Devata. Agni Purana, as well as Nirvanakalika, the latter 
an ancient Jain work on Daily worship. Initiation and Installation cere¬ 
monies by Sri Padaliptasuri (edited with an Introduction by the present 
writer) mention it. Nirvanakalika also mentions a Nandavarta Maridala. 
There are also mandalas appropriate to each of the five Mahabhutas* 
viz, PrithivI, Ap-, Tejas, Vayu and Akas’a or the four Plthas.x The 

* ii 
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Mandalas also are varied according to the objects sought to be achieved. 

mudrA 

In TSntrik SSdhana the body as well as the mind has to do 
its part the former being made to follow the latter. This can be seen 
in bowing, genuflection, Nyasas, MudrSs, etc. As all else, gesture is 
here much elaborated. 

“Nyisa, Asana and other ritual are necessary for the production of the desired 
state of mind and its purification (Chittashuddhi). The whole aim and end of ritual is 
Chittashuddhi. Transformation of thought is transformation of being, for particular 
existence is a projection of thought, and thought is a projection from the Consciousness 
which is the Root of all.” 

THREE MEANINGS OF MUDRA 

The word Mudra has three me<anings. (1) In ordinary worship 
it means ritual manual gesture?, (2) in secret worship it means 
various kinds of parched ceret s, taken with wine and other 
ingredients, (3) in Yoga it means postures or poses in which not only 
the hands but the whole body takes part. According to Tantraraja 
the Mudra of Upasana is so called because it pleases the Devaias, 
it being derived from the root ‘Mud’, to please. “It is the outward 
bodily expression of inner resolve which it at the same time intensifies. ’’ 
Use of gestures to emphasize or illustrate while speaking is known to 
all. So in invoking (Avahana) the deity an appropriate gesture is made. 
The Mudras are numerous. Nirvanakalika, the Jain workah'eady referred 
to, has a chapter by itself on Mudras; so also has Vidhiprapa of Sri 
Jinaprabhasuri which deals with such as are commonly used in Jain rituals. 
Sir John Woodroffe says from Shabdakalpadruma and Nirvanatantra 
chap. 11 that the Mudras are 108-possibIy more, of which fiftyfive 
are in common use.* The Mudras also vary according to the object 


A work dealing with Mudriis entitled ‘Mudrinighantu’ is published in Tintrik 
Texts series together with ‘Tantrabhidhlna* and ‘Bijanighantu’ as vol. I with an 
Introduction by Arthur Avalon. 
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sought to be achieved. The present w'ork,'^SrI Bhairava Padmavati 
Kalpa’ mentions them in verse 8, Ch. III. Nirv5nakalika actually 
describes how these MudrSs are formed. Not only Jain Mantrakalpas 
but the Jain PratisthSkalpas also mention them for use. 

Many of the MudrSs of Hatha Yoga will be found described 
in works on Yoga such as “Gheranda Samhiti (III Upades’a)’V‘Hathayoga 
Pradipika” and others. They are in the nature of healthy gymnastics 
and special positions required for success in Yoga. These Yoga Mudras 
produce physical benefits and cure diseases. 

The first six Mudras mentioned above are to be respectively employed in Santi, Va^i- 
karana Stambhana Vidvesa, Uccatana and Marana. See also the chapter on Mudra in 
Nityotsava pp. 90—93. Cf. Sri Bhairava Padmivati Kalpa 111 Adhikara V'. 8 

PRELIMINARY RITES 

Certain preliminary rites are performed before commencement 
of Puja rites proper. The Sadhaka on rising in the morning contemplates 
on Parama Guru in Sahasrara, performs daily morning duties including 
ablution and Sandhya, and after worshipping the deities at the doors 
of the Pujagriha enters the same. “The seat (Asana) of the worshipper 
is purified as also the Upachara (Materials for Worship). Salutation is 
made to the Shakti of support (Adhara-Shakti) the power sustaining all. 
Obstructive spirits are driven away (Bhutapasarpana) and the ten 
quarters are fenced^ from their attack by srtiking the earth three times 
with the left foot uttering the weapon-mantra (Astrabija) “Phat” and 
by snapping the* fingers round the head.” Other rituals also enter into 

* 

flit I 
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the worship besides the offering of UpachSra such as Pr3.n5yama or 
Breath control, Bhutashuddhi or •purification of the elements of the body, 
Japa of Mantra, Ny5sa, meditation (DhySna) and obeisance (PranSma). 

OBJECTS OF DIFFERENT RITES 

The object of Bhutashuddhi is to purify the mind of its good 
and evil tendencies which have rendered the Ego a body-bound, selfish 
small thing. 

The object of Nyasa is to render the body spiritualized by 
the sound and Mantra Powers. 

PrSntyama, DhySna and Japa are essential to withdraw the 
mind from external attractions and repulsions and to consecrate it to 
the deity-worship. 

FIVE KINDS OF WORSHIP 

In the Seventh chapter of the Gautamlya Tantra it is said: 
“Worship is of five kinds, namely Abhigamana, UpadSna, Ijy5, Sv5- 
dhySya and Yoga.” 

‘Abhigamana’ is going to the place of worship cleansing the 
place where Devata is seated and removing from the image the pastes, 
flowers, garlands, etc. ‘Upadana’ is collecting materials for worship 
such as flowers, incense, sandal, etc. ‘ Ijya’ is the name given to worship 
proper of Ishtadevata with offerings (Upacharas) and with Mantras after 
Bhutashuddhi, Pranayama, Nyasa and Mental worship. ‘Svadhyaya’ 
is doing of Japa and recitation of hymns. ‘Yoga’ is the meditation of 
Ishtadevata in one’s mind. ‘Abhigamana’and‘Upadana’grant ‘Samipya.’ 
‘Ijya’ grants ‘Sadrsya’ (similarity), ‘Svadhyaya’ grants ‘Sarupya’ 
(Identity of form), and Yoga grants Sayujya’ (Union) as their respective 
fruits. (See Principles of Tantra VoJ. II). The nineteen matters one 
should know before performing ‘Shatkarma’ are enumerated in the 
4th and 5th verses of 25th Taranga of Mantra Mahodadhi given below: 
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PLACES FOR WORSHIP 

The best places are holy grounds, river-sides, caves, Tirthas, 
summits of mountains, confluences of rivers, holy forests, solitary gardens, 
at the foot of bael tree, valleys, places overgrown with Tulasi plants, 
pasture lands, temples of Shiva without a bull, at the foot of Asvattha 
or AmalakI trees, cowsheds, islands, temples, seashore, one’s own house, 
the abode of Guru, places which naturally lend to generate single¬ 
pointedness of mind and places free of animals and solitary. 

TIME FOR WORSHIP 

“He who desires to reap a full crop of fruits from his rites 
should begin them in the morning and finish them all by noon.” 

According to NigamakalpalatS. “The daily worship should be 
begun after the passing of the half of the first Prahara and finished 
at the end of ten Dandas (Ghatis)” i. e. 1^ hours after sun-rise and 
before expiry of 4 hours after sun-rise. “If Japaandso forth are performed 
in the morning, it is not improper to perform worship at noon.” 
The appropriate time for performance of each of the ‘Shatkarma’ is 
indicated in the following verses: 

— 

gwTCT rroi ^mri 

^ ^ II 

Compare the above verses with verses6 and7III AdhikSra, Sri 
Bhairava PadmSvati Kalpa and note the pratical identity of phraseology. 

DIRECTION OF WORSHIP 

According to Bh5vachudamani “one should perform worship and 
other ritual acts at night, facing the north” and while worshipping Shiva 
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always by day as well as night facing the north; while worshipping 
Vishnu facing east, but facing north is not considered improper; while 
worshipping Shakti it is best to face north but not improper to face 
east. Worshipping Shrl Krishna facing east during day and north during 
night, worshipping K3,1I or ChandikS. facing north is the best. Worship of 
Devas should be performed facing east and Devis facing north. Different 
directions for ‘Shatkarma’ are prescribed as in the following verse: 

iCTTfI.ll 

fWTCTffor I 

Compare Verse 5 III AdhikSra of Sri Bhairava PadmSlvatl 
Kalpa and note the difference. 

SEATS AND POSTURES’” 

RSghava Bhatta says: Japa, worship, and so forth should be 
performed sitting in postures, such as Padma, Svastika, Vira, and so 
forth otherwise they will be ineffectual. 

Sitting with a straight back putting feet Avithin the folds of one’s 
knees is Svastika seat. Placing right foot on the left thigh is VIrS.sana. 

ROSARIES 

“ Rosaries made of beads of RudrSksha, conchshell, lotus-seed, 
wild olye (PutranjIva), pearls, crystals, gems, gold, coral, silver, or 
roots of the Kusha-grass, are prescribed for house-holders.” 

It is said that Japa may be done with hands except in KSmya 
Karma in which case suitable rosary is necessary. It varies also with 
the object sought to be achieved. § 

•* TO gwifPfe II 

'•9 

wff«Trr?rg «in?rf!STgn*m n—’f'A fit^l 

Compare bri Bhairava Padmavati Kalpa 111 Adhikara, V. 9. 

§ See SaradStilaka XXIll Patala Verses 116 to 120. 

ero ^ToiI«i<CT^TfiTsft ii 
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PURIFICATION OF THE “ PIVE ” 

The purificatory rites are five and are preliminary to actual worship. 
In the KulSrnava Tantra (VI Ullasa w. 16-22) it is said:- 

“O Devi so long as a S^haka does not carry out the five forms of purification, bow 
can he perform worship of a Devala? These are purification of self (Atmashuddhi)of 
place (Sth&nashuddbi), of Mantra (Mantrashuddhi), of articles for worship (Dravya- 
shuddhi), and of Devati (Devashuddhi). Worship without purification of the five is 
intended only for abhichlra. 

“1. Purification of the self of the S^dhaka consists of proper bathing, purifi¬ 
cation of the elements (Bhutashuddhi), breath—exercises (PraniySma), and so forth, 
and Ny&sa of six parts of the body (Shadangany^sa), and all other forms of Ny&sa. 

?l«n II 

*nf5i^<if3i i 

MTOigR Tg w n ^ *n[^ to i 

g fi^»isi^if3isft II—inqri^% «»\» >^o v»-^e 

Compare Verse 11 AdhikSra 111, Sri Bhairava Padmivati Kalpa. Mantra-Maho- 
dadhi, XXV Taranga describes the different rosaries, and different fingers of the hand 
to be used in counting beads of the rosary, in accordance with the different objects to 
be achieved: 

q^Nt^fiwi RqiRsqjs^iRqi i 
RfiqsfPWi qr 5gT^?f3n i|y®ii 

«q*n«r: qsmsihn: i 

%rat »nat lU’iU 

qipqft WT 3^ ^ 1 

8isn*itg^*l5|*f qplrgsft: liv^ll 

gq: i 

nyipi 

The beads of a rosary for an auspicious or approved object may be 108, 54 or 27 and 
should be 15 in case of an unapprovable object (Abhich&ra) 
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“2. Purification of place is making the house of worship as clean as the centre 
of a mirror by dusting, wiping, and so forth, and adorning it with auspicious ornaments, 
such as powders of five colours, with seat, canopy, incense, lamp, flowers, garlands, 
and so forth. 

3. Purification of Mantra is the performance of Japa of the letters of the alpha¬ 
bet which compose the Matrikimantra, once in their regular order (anuloma), and once 
again in the opposite order (viloma), by linking the letters af the Mulamantra with them. 

4. Purification of articles is the sprinkling on articles of worship of water 
sanctified by a recital of the Mulamantra and the weapon Mantra, and then displaying 
the Dhenumudra (cow-mudra) over them. 

5. Purification of Devati is the placing of the image of the Devati on the 
Pitha, invoking the Shakti of the Devata into it by means of Astramantra Prinamantra 
and so forth, then bathing it (at least) thrice along with recital of Mulamantra, and 
finally adorning it with garments, ornaments, and the like, and offering incense, light 
and so forth. These five forms of purification must be performed first, and then the 
worship should be commenced.” (From Principles of Tautra Vol. II) 

bhOtashuddhi 

Bhutashuddhi, ^ which is a part of Atmashuddhi, is an important 
Tantrik rite and means purification of five ‘elements’ of which the body 
is composed. These elements are not to be understood to be gross 
‘earth,’ ‘water,’ ‘fire,’ ‘air’ and ‘ether’ but the five forms in which Prakriti 
manifests Herself. These have centres of operation in the five Chakras 
Muladhara to Vishuddha in the spinal cord in the human body. We have 
described above Kundallyoga and mentioned Kundalini ordinarily re¬ 
maining coiled in the lowest Chakra viz, Mul5.dh§,ra. She is considered 
a form of the Saguna Brahman and is also identified with the presiding 
deity of the Mantra i. e. IshtadevatS “In Kundallyoga she is aroused 
and brought up through the five centres, absorbing as She passes 
through each the Bhuta of that centre, the subtle Tanmatri from which 
it derives and the connected organ of sense (Indriya). Having absorbed 
all these. She is led to the sixth or mind centre (AjnS) between the 
eyebrows where the last Bhuta or ether is absorbed in mind, and the 
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latter in the Subtle Prakriti. The last in the*' form of Kundali Shakti 
then unites with Shiva in the upper brain called the thousand petalled 
lotus (SahasrSLra). In Yoga this involution actually takes place with the 
result that ecstacy (Samadhi) is attained. But very few are successful 
Yogis. Therefore Bhiitashuddhi in the case of the ordinary worshipper 
is an imaginary process only. The Sadhaka imagines Kundali, that 
She is roused, that one element is absorbed into the other and so on, 
until all is absorbed in Brahman. 

He then thinks of the* black man of sin’, in his body. He inhales 
meditating on ‘Yam’ the "Vayu-Bija for 16 instants and dries up the 
sinful body; holds breath meditating on ‘Ram’ the AgniBija for 64 
instahts and burns the same with all sinful inclinations;* exhales medi¬ 
tating on ‘"Vam’ the "VarunaBTja for 32 instants and bathes the burnt- 
body with the nectar-like water from head to feet. The Sadhaka then 
thinks that a new Deva-body has come into being. Then meditating 
on ‘Lam’ the Prithvi Bija in the Muladhara and by divine gaze he 
strengthens the same. Then placing his hand on his heart and uttering 
Mantra ‘Ang, Hring, Krong, Hangsah, So’ham he infuses into the new 
body the Pranas of the Devi (i. e. Ishtadevata). Thus performing 
Bhutashuddhi the Sadhaka should think that he is one with the Devi. 

nyAsa 

Nyasas should be performed after first purifying the materials 
of worship (a[»T 5jf^) and so forth. 

Nyasa is a' very important and powerful Tantrik rite. It is per¬ 
formed by placing the tips of the fingers and palm of the right hand 
on various parts of the body accompanied by recitation of Mantra. It 
is of many kinds, e. g. Jiva-nyasa, Matrika or Lipi-nyasa, Rishi- 

’"Cf. Kalma^-dahana rite in Jain Mantra-kalpas which is performed by touching the 
middle of the left arm and thrice reciting the Mantra: 

“ t ^ WWl U ” 

The detailed Jain Bhutashuddhi rite is given at p. 2A of Nirvanakalikft. Its similarity 
to the rite above described may be noted. 
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nySsa, Shadanga-nySsa on the body (Hridayadi-shadanga-nySsa) and 
with the hands (Angushthadi-shadanga-nyasa) Pitha-nyasa and so on. 
The Kuiarnava (I V--20) mentions six kinds. Each of these might come 
under one or the other of the four general heads. 

“Ny&sa also has certain physical effects for these are dependant on the state of mind. 
The pure restful state of meditation is reflected in the body of the worshipper. The 
actions of Nyasa are said to stimulate the nerve centres and to effect the proper 
distribution of the Shaktis of the human frame according to their disposition and 
relations, preventing discord and distraction during worship, which itself holds steady 
the state thus induced” pp. 292-293 ‘Shakti and Sh&kta.’ 

jiva-nyAsa 

Jiva-ny5,sa is infusion into the SSdhaka’s body purified by Bhu- 
tashuddhi rite of the life-Prana of the Ishtadevata accompanied by 
recital of Mantra. By this the body is thought to become that of Devata. 

mAtrikA-nyAsa 

Matrika-nyasa is the placing the fifty letters of the Sanskrit 
alphabet, which are considered Mantra-bodies of the Devata on the body 
of the Sadhaka. They are so placed, mentally saying ‘Om Ham Namah’ 
etc., in the six inner centres (Chakra) in case of Antarmatrika-nyasa; 
and externall> on the body in case of Bahyamatrika-nyasa. This 
Matrika-nyasa again is Srsti Matrika Nyasa (i. e. Creative) or San- 
gharaMatrika Nyasa (Dissolving). 

vidyA-nyasa 

Nyasa of Vidya should be done on the head, Muiadhara, heart, 
three eyes, two ears, mouth, two arms, back, knees, and navel.” 

rishi-nyAsa 

Rishi-nyasa consists of salutation on the head to Rishi of th< 
particular Mantra and salutation in the mouth to the particular mete 
of the verse of the Mantra and in the heart to the Devata and ii 
the hidden part (Guhya) to the Bija and also on the two feet and o 
the whole of the body. 
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shadanga-nyAsa* 

In Shadanga-nySsa certain letters are placed with the Mantras 
Namah, Sv2.h3, Vashat, Vaushat, Hum, Phat, on the heart, head, crown- 
lock (Sikha), eyes, middle of arms and the front and back of the palms. 

kara-nyAsa 

In Kara-nySsa the Mantras are assigned to the thumbs, index 
fingers, middle fingers, fourth fingers, little fingers, and the front and 
back of the palms. The meaning of Nyisa thus becomes clear. By 
associating the Divine with every part of the body and with the whole 
of it, the mind and body are sought to be made divine to the con¬ 
sciousness of the SSidhaka. They are that already but the mind is made 
so to regard them. 

shodhA-nyAsas§ 

In Mantramahodadhi (XI Taranga) V. 48 it is stated that Sho- 
dhSlnySLsas and other NySsas should be performed for good luck, but 
are not described for fear of lengthening (of the work) and because 
they are not compulsory. They consist of Ganesha, Graha (Planet), 
Naksatra (Asterism), Yogini, Rashi (Zodiacal sign) and Pitha MStrika 
NySsas. They are described fully in the commentary of the said verse 
48 of XI Taranga of Mantra-Mahodadhi. 

“In the Vira Tantrait is said; 

“All the sins of a Sfldhaka are destroyed if the Shodhi-NyAsa which is the principal 
of all Ny&sas, is performed. Shodhi-Nyasa overcomes the poison of snakes, prevents 
death from accidentS| and destroys evil Grahas and diseases. All harmful things are 
destroyed by the force of ShodhA-Ny&sa, and enemies are made thereby friendly. 

The poems of aS&dhaka who performs Shodha-Nyisa sweetly flow in waves 
like streams of grape-juice. The eight forms of Siddhi, namely AnimfL and so forth, lie 
within the hollow of his hands. Contemplation in the performance of ShodhA-NySsa 
destroys all sins of body, speech, and mind. AU-lesser sins are destroyed by recourse 
to Shodhi—NyAsa. A SAdhaka who has attained Siddhi in ShodhA-NyAsa can, if he 

Amongst Jains Shadanga-NyAsa and Kara^NyAsa appear to be usually employed. 
MatrikA*-NyAsa is sometimes employed but the other NyAsas are scarcely employed. 

§ For MahAshodhA-NyAsa see KulArnava Tantra IV Ullasa. 
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desires, enter into whatever form he sees. The life of him to whom a S&dhaka who 
has done Shodhi-Nyasabows is shortened. Even DevatSs, not to speak of men, tremble 
with fear at the sight of a Sidhaka who performs Shodha-NySsa.” P. 375 Principles 
of Tantra Vol. II. 

dhyAna* 

In ‘Dhyana’ or meditation the form of the deity which is being 
worshipped is contemplated on with such vivid imagination, concentration 
of thought and devotion that the image becomes vivified and remains 
before the mind’s eye throughout the course of worship. This ‘Dhyftna’ 
however is ‘Sthula’ or gross. The ‘Suksma’ or subtle ‘DhySna’ is con¬ 
templation of the deity in its subtle aspect as formless or as ‘Light’. 
We have already referred to this (See ante pages 33 and 45). The 
deity in ‘Sthula’ or gross Dhyana is contemplated on in its natural 
complexion or colour and with usual ornaments and vehicle. 

Such is the contemplation in Niskama worship whether daily 
(Nitya), occasional (Naimittika) or special (MahapujS). The Dhyina is 
the same in ‘Purascarana’ also; because ‘Purascarana’ by itself is 
not ‘Kamya’ i. e. performed with a particular desire. Purascarana is 
only a preliminary to Kamya Karma. When the worship is Kamya’ 
as in Shatkarma, Dhyana varies in colour. (See ante section entitled 
‘Contemplation Colours and Emotions' page 23 et seq.) The ‘Dhyana’ 
in case of ‘Santi’ (Peace of body or mind) is contemplation of the 
deity, its ornaments and apparels as white; in case of Vashikarana (Fasci¬ 
nation) or Akarsana (Attraction) it is red; in case of ‘Stambhana’ 
(Paralysing or stopping any person, thing, feeling or activity) it is yellow; 
in case of Vidvesana (Creating enmity between friends) it is of smoke 
colour; in case of ‘ Uccatana ’ (Driving away a person) also it is of 
smoke colour; and in case of Marana (killing) it is of black colour. 

*See the present writer’s articles on ‘Yogi^vara Sri Hemacandr&cbirya and Dhyana 
-Nirupana’ in Gujarati in ‘Suvasa’ (a magazine published at liaroda) Vol. 1,12 & Vol. 
II, 2 for further information on Dhyina. 
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9??>nCTwr*ft ^ ^rhrnm f&*H^ li 
fwr ‘sr HR:9t sft-w vjwjj^iaHrT?!^ li 

—>12% ^v»o—<^\»<^ 

DhySna is again said to be of three kinds. ‘SStvika’, ‘Rajasa’, 
and ‘TSmasa’ and employed for different objects, 

5 ^3r?r fgrf^?f5tfi i 

?im fWTfor 

3?riR?n qi^ni WR 
qtswwT ft *i^a?Ng: ii 

See also V. 6, Appendix 30 to the present work; V. 31 Chapter 
VIII Yogashastra by Hemachandr5ch5rya and VV. 40 and 47 XI 
Ullasa, VivekavilSsa. 

JAPA 

Japa is of three kinds viz. VSchika or BhRsya, Upangshu and 
Manasa.* The first is the lowest and the last the highest form. In the 
first Mantra is distinctly and audibly recited. In the second which is 
less gross and therefore superior to the first the Mantra is not uttered. 
There is a movement of the lips and tongue without any articulate 
sound being heard. In the highest form which is mental utterance 
there is neither articulate sound nor movement. There is merely 
meditation on the letters of the Mantra. 

“Certain conditions (See Nityotsava pages 171-172)are prescribed 
as those under which Japa should be done, relating to physical cleanliness 
the dressing of the hair, garments worn, the seated posture (Asana), 
the avoidance of certain states of mind and actions, and the nature 
of the recitation. Japa is done specified number of times, in lakhs by 
great S3.dhakas. If the mind is really centred and not distracted through¬ 
out these long and repeated exercises the result must be successful.” 

* NirvinakalikA (page 4 B) also says so. 
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HOMA, TARPANA, BRAhMANA-BHOJANA ETC- 

Purascarana is comprised of five parts: (1) Worship three times 
a day (ii) Japa (above described) (iii) Homa (Sacrifice) (iv) Tarpana 
(satisfying the deity with water) (v) BrShmana-Bhojana (Feasting of 
Brahmanas); 

Then there is the rule for substituting at least double Japa 
instead of the part which cannot be performed: 

f5f9r*ig:»Wtl9*li gi fs5» II—*1^ \ 

‘Kundas’ or the Sacrificial pits for performance of Homa are of 
different shapes according to the object desired to be achieved: 

»pnii 

55^4151^ f? 51^ II 

ti^Ruwtihitni^srn I 
toH> II 

8?CT?f I 

tpnf% vr^ fd i—^ v» 

iri qit 1 

?il%5rat*TO!Bmt il 

siTOTl*B*m:?F?5rif^gf?t3^^ll— 

‘Samidhs’ (Chips of wood), oil, fire and materials for sacrifice 
also vary according to the object to be achieved. (See Mantramahodadhi 
XXV Taranga, JnSnarnava Tantra XX Patala and Nityotsava pp. 
170-171.) 

Usually the number of ‘Ahutis’ or oblations to fire in Homa is 
one tenth of the number of Japa, the number of Tarpana is one—tenth 
of the number of Ahutis; and the minimum number of BrSLhmanas to 
be feasted is one tenth of the number of Tarpana. Sometimes‘Suvasinis’ 
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(Married women) and‘Kumaris’(Virgins) are also feasted. If one cannot 
afford to feast the number of BrSLhmanas stated above, ‘Abhiseka’ or 
‘MSrjana’ should be performed with Kusha grass dipped in water one 
tenth of the number of Tarpana, and one tenth of the number of ‘Abhiseka’ 
or ‘MSrjana’ should be the number of BrSLhmanas to be feasted. 

SlDDHl 

If success is not attained after completion of one Purascarana 
two or even three purascaranas should be performed. If success is not 
even then attained well known methods of obtaining ‘Siddhi’ should 
be employed, because if complete success be attained in respect of a 
single Mantra, success would be attained in respect of all Mantras and 
nothing would be impossible to be performed by such a ‘Siddha’ worshipper: 

upachAra 

In TSntrik worship the materials used or rites performed are 
called UpachJlras. Commonly they are sixteen in number but sometimes 
they are more and sometimes less. In the Sanatkumara Tantra it is 
said “The Ishtadevata should be worshipped daily with sixteen Upachiras, 
or with ten if it is not possible to worship with sixteen, or with five 
Upacharas if it is not possible to worship with even Ten”. Mahinirva- 
natantra 13th UllSsa gives the sixteen, ten and five UpachSras in the 
following verses: 

wijiSi iRo^ll 
IRovll 

(1) A seat, (2) welcome, (3) water to wash the feet, (4) offering 
(of rice, flower, sandal paste, Durvi grass and water in the vessel of 
kushi), (5) water for rinsing the mouth, (6) Madhuparka (Honey, ghee. 
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milk and curd), (7) water for striping, (8) water for bathing, (9) clothes 
(10) ornaments, (11) gandha (scent), (12) flowers, (13) incense, (14) light, 
(15) edibles, (16) and Vandana (obeisance), are the sixteen offerings 
prescribed in the worship of Devas. 

(1) water to wash the feet, (2) offering (of rice, sandal paste, 
flower, water and Durva), ( 3) water (for rinsing the mouth). (4) Madhuparka, 
(5) water (for sipping), (6) gandha, (7) flowers, (8) incense, (9) light, 
and (10) edibles. These are known as the ten upacharas, 

^r«T?ir IRo^il 

(1) Gandha, (2) flowers, (3) incense, (4) light, and (5) edibles, 
O Kalika! are called Panchopachara in the worship of a deity. 

The five upachSras according to the present work however, are 
set forth in the following verse of the third chapter. 

wifR ci«ii i 

iRvil 

(1) Invocation, (2) installation of the goddess, (3) bringing her 
near to oneself (i. e. one’s consciousness), (4) worship and (5) giving 
her a send off are called by the wise Panchopachara. Jain MSntrik 
works generally mention such Panchopachara Puja. Here it must be 
remembered that word Puja here stands for a composite rite in which are 
offered water for bath, sandal-paste ‘Attar’ etc. as ‘Gandha’, flowers, 
incense, light, rice, edibles and fruits. Amongst the Jains the minimum 
things offered in Puja are these eight from which the PujSi is called 
Asta-Prakarl i. e. eight fold. The Jains have also PujSLs which have 
either seventeen or twentyone varieties. Really speaking these varieties 
of Puja correspond to the main items in Sodashopachara worship 
excluding of course the seat, welcome and obeisance. The Jain rite of 
offering water and giving bath is preceded by Pancamrtsnana in which 
are included milk, ghee, curd, sugar-candy or sugar-cane-juice and water. 
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mAhApCjA » 

“The Gandharva Tantra says: ” A Mah&puja, with all the various articles 
therefor and complete in all parts, should be performed every month of every year on 
auspicious days. Besides this, worship of Ishtadevat^ is a daily work. A Sadhaka may 
perform occasional rites when he is capable of thoroughly carrying out those of daily 
obligation. When he thus becomes an adept in the performance of both the daily and 
occasional rites, then he may think of performing those which are done for the attain¬ 
ment of a particular end (Kamya).” 

“A great Piija, with abundance of materials therefore should be performed 
on a fourteenth lunar day, or an eighth lunar day, ora full moon day, or between two 
months (the day between two months or the last day of a month), or on a MahSbhuta 
day. If the fourteenth day of a dark fortnight be aTuesday, that day is called a Mah^- 
bhuta day. Any special performance on this day causes Bhutas (beings and things) to 
come within the control of the Sadhaka. Again if there is a conjunction of the Pushya* 
Nakshatra on that day, performance on that day is productive of countless fruits.” 
(p. 321 Principles of Tantra Vol. II) 


One of the twenty-seven “lunar mansions’ 



Mantrayana-V a jrayana 
And Tantrism Amongst Buddhists 

I N course of the foregoing discussion, we have dealt generally with 
the Hindu Tantras of all sects of worshippers. We shall now deal 
with the Buddhist Tantras in particular as they are equally important 
in the History of Tantras and Mysticism and shall then describe Mys¬ 
ticism amongst Darvishes in a separate section. Finally we shall treat 
of Mantravada amongst Jains in comparatively greater details and then 
in a separate part the contents of the work here published and notes 
and comments on the works in the appendices and the biographies of 
the authors thereof. 

The Buddhists are divided into two principal sects viz, Maha- 
yana and Hinayana. The Northern Buddhists of Tibet, China and 
Japan belong to the former sect and they term those of the South 
i. e. Ceylon, Burma and other places ‘HInayanists’ which term is not 
of a complimentary character. The MahaySnists i. e. the followers of 
the Greater Vehicle are so called because they strive for the enligh¬ 
tenment of the whole universe, while the HTnaySnists, i. e. the followers 
of the Lesser Vehicle are so called, because each of the followers seeks 
NirvSna and Arhatship for himself only, Vajrayina or MantraySnais 
a development and a branch of the MahaySna. Vajrayana is a form 
of Tantric Northern Buddhism. At first Buddhism was divided into 
three Yanas viz, (1) Shravakayana (2) Pratyeka-BuddhaYana and (3) 
Bodhisattvayana. With the advent of Padma-Sambhava (the son of 
the famous Indrabhuti who flourished in circa 717 A. D.) who was the 
founder of the Mantrayana school in Tibet, Bodhisattvayana developed 
according to Kazi Dawa-Samdup into Vajrayana and Mantrayana the 
same being divided further into the following main divisions: (1) Kri- 
yatantra-Yana, (2) Charya or Upaya-tantra-Yana (3) Yoga-Tantra- 
Yana, the last being further subdivided into three (4) Maha-Yoga- 
tantra—Yana, (5) Anuttara-Yoga-tantra-Yana, (6) Ati-Yoga-tantra— 
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YSlna. The YogSchara school which evolved oirt of Sunyavida of the 
MSdhyamakas did to an extent contribute to the development of 
Tantras, but it was the VajraySna which was the chief contributor. 

VajraySna literally means ‘adamantine vehicle’ but really ‘Sunya 
vehicle’. Sunyata is called Vajra, because it is firm and sound, cannot 
be changed, cut or pierced, cannot be burnt, and cannot be destroyed. 
According to the Madhyamakas Nirvana is Sunya;according toYogachara 
which is a later development of Sunyavada, besides Sunya Vijnana, 
a positive element, is present. While according to Vajrayana, besides 
the two, the element of Mahasukha ‘eternal bliss’ is also present. This 
Vajrayana further introduces the theory of five Dhyani Buddhas,* 
presiding over five Skandhas, and families of the five Dhyani Buddhas 
who come forth when needed. Five Bodhisattvas and their Saktis are 
the first to emanate. It also introduced the worship of various deities 
with their Saktis and a large number of gods or goddesses and their 
Sadhanas, Stutis etc. Vajrayana§ can be said to be direct development 
of the Yogacara school and the Vijnanavada it inculcates rather than 
the Madhyamaka school. 

Asahga, brother of the famous Vasubandhu, who flourished in 
the fourth century of the Christian era is said to have introduced 


*The five Dhyani Buddhas are Ak?obhya presiding over Vijnana Skandha, Vairocana 
over Rupa Skandha, Ratnasambhava over Vedana Skandha, Amitibha over Samjna 
Skandha, and Amoghasiddhi over SamskJira Skandha. Their colours are given below. 
Vajradhara embodies in Himself all the five Dhyini Buddhas, is of blue colour and 
has two hands crossed on his breast, the right holding an adamant (Vajra) and the 
left a bell. He is supposed to be over all the Dhy&ni Buddhas and is called the Sixth. 

feet: 'hfff 2. 

§ The writer acknowledges his indebtedness for much of the information about Ma- 
ntrayana and Vajray&na given here to the learned authors of the Introduction to 
S&dhanam2ll&»ShSlktasampradaya (Gujarati)and Introduction to Shrl Chakrasambhara. 
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TSntrism amongst the Buddhists which was transmitted from precep¬ 
tor to pupil in the most secret manner upto the time of Bharmakirti. 
The first to openly a vow and preach this doctrine were Saraha, NS- 
garjuna, Luipada, Padmavajra, Anangavajra and Indrabhuti. 

GuhyasamSja alias SrlsarnSja is probably the most authoritative 
and original work from which T5ntrism drew its inspiration. It is written 
in the form of a Sangiti and believed to have been delivered in an 
assembly of the faithful by the Sarvatathagatak3.yavakcitta. Dr. B. 
BhattScharyya, the learned editor of SadhanamSla says in his Introdu¬ 
ction about this work:- 

“This is probably the first work of the Tantra school, and Asai^ga quite conceivably 
may have had something to do with it, as it is commonly believed that the Tantras 
were introduced by him from the Tusita heaven where he was initiated in mysticism 
by Maitreya. But of course, this view cannot be said to be definite, or to be based on 
sufficiently strong evidence, and it is very doubtful whether we will ever be in a position 
to trace the origin of the Tantra in the most precise manner possible.” 

"Vajrayanaincorporated many leadingtenets of MantraySna which was a form 
of Mahay&na Buddhism, where Mantras, Mudris, Mandalas, and gods were given the 
greatest prominence for the attainment of Siddhis or else Nirvapa or omniscience.” 

The earliest work of Manrrayana viz. Vidyadharapitaka-forming 
part of the canonical literature of the Mahisanghikas is not now avai¬ 
lable; another work of Mantrayana however viz. Mahjushrimulakalpa 
is available. It is in the style of Mahayina Sutras in the Sangiti form. 
Dr. B. BhattScharyya considers the date of the work to be about 
200 A. D.* Mantras and Mudras therein are not systematised as in the 
later VajraySna works. There is no mention therein of Panchatattva 
worship. The Mulakalpa mentions MantraySna but not Vajrayina which 
is for the first time mentioned in “Guhyasamaja”. Dr. B. BhattachSryya 
surmises that there is a history of development of several centuries behind 
that work and says that if TantraySna could be traced to the root probably 
“the opinion of Sintarakshita and Kamalaslla that instructions of Tan- 

* VVinternitz however says: “But his arguments are by no means convincing”, that 
is, to fix the date so early as 200 A. D. See P. 635 History of Indian Literature. 
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tras, Mantras, MudrSs and Mandalas were delivered by Buddha himself 
for the benefit of such of his followers who cared more for the material 
prosperity than the spiritual” would be found to be correct. 

On the authority of Pag Sam Jon Zan he also says that T5n- 
trism was first developed in Uddiyina and thence transmitted to the 
other Pithas, KamakhyS, Sirihatta and Purnagiri and the rest of India. 

We have mentioned above some of the earliest prominent pro¬ 
mulgators of Buddhist Tantrism. Of them Saraha (633 A. D.) according 
to both Taranath and author of Pag Sam Jon Zan as also Cakrasamvara 
succession list was one of the earliest promulgator of Buddhist Tantrism. 
He was also known as Sarahabhadra and Rahulabhadra. Tantrism got 
publicity with him and therefore its commencement is taken to be seventh 
century A. D. He introduced Buddhakapala Tantra and Luipa the first 
Siddhacarya (669 A. D.) the Yogini Sancarya, Kambala and Padmavajra 
(693 A. D.) introduced the Hevajratantra, Krsnacaryya (717 A. D.) 
the Samputatilaka, Lalitavajra (693 A. D.) the three divisions of Krs^ia- 
yamaritantra, and Darikapa (753 A. D.) the Kalacakra. We may mention 
here that the great Tantnka Nagarjuna flourished in 645 A. D. and was 
different from Nagarjuna the founder of the Madhyamaka school who 
flourished about 150 A. D. The Tantrika Nagarjuna was a prolific writer 
of Tantras and is said to have imported the worship of Ekajatax from 
Bhota i. e. Tibet. Savaripa (657 A. D.) is another interesting historical 
figure noted for his magical prowess and can be easily identified as the 
author of the collection of Mantras distinctly known as Sahara Mantrans. 
He belonged to the hill tribe called the Savaras or huntsmen in Bengal. 

xDr. B* Bhatt&ch4ryya’s inference-that India knew of no deity as Ekajat^ before Na- 
garjuna*s time-however is unwarranted. The colophon of Ekajat4’s S4dhan4, in Sadha- 
nam&la, does not say so. It only means that the S4dhan4 was rescued or restored 
and not that the deity was imported* Besides N4radiyapur4na Adh. 85 v. 123 actually 
mentions Ekajat^. Ekajat4 is also mentioned in Guhyasam4ja at p* 88. T4r4 in Niradiya 
purftna Adh. 85 is not described with Ak^obhya on the crown» nor decked with Mudr4s. 
K41I, Sarasvatland Bhadrak4i!cannot therefore be rightlysaid to be Buddhist in origin. 
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He composed a SSdhana of Kurukulla and was the originator of Vajra- 
yogini cult where the deity worshipped is of red colour. The Sahara 
Mantras are referred to by the famous Jain Acharya Haribhadrasuri in 
his work S5stravart5samuccaya;- 

sRfta fi$55l%sfq ST 'qi'sjsqftqrft ?Riil—II 

Padmavajra mentioned above also wrote a work named Guhya- 
siddhi which seems to have been much popular in Tibet. He advocates 
there in objectionable rites and practices specially relating to the 
Mahamudra or Sakti. According to him all these rites and practices 
originated from Buddha himself and were recorded in the work 
Guhyasamaja alias SrlsarnSja. The goal preached by him in the said 
work is stated as not possible to be reached without the Sakti. 
It would seem the Panchatattva worship gathered strength from 
Padmavajra’s said work although it must have started about the time 
of Guhyasamaja. His pupil Anangavajra* (705 A. D.) wrote several 
works on ‘Hevajratantra’ introduced by his preceptor. He wrote 
PrajnopSyaviniscayasiddhi also. 

Indrabhuti who flourished about 717 A. D. wrote several works 
on Tantras and was considered an authority on Vajrayana and Tantra, 
long after his time. The S5dhanamala includes the Sadhanis composed 
by him named Kurukulla SSdhana. One of his important works viz, 
Jnanasiddhi describing shortly the principal VajraySnist doctrines and 
rites has been discovered and published in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. 
This work also preaches that if the kind of knowledge there described 
is obtained Bodhi can be attained even if one indulges in immoral 
actions or takes animal food or strong drinks. 

Krsnacharyya who flourished about 717 A. D. is said to have 
introduced Tantras in which the male and female deities sit clasping 

*Dr. B. Bhattacharyya in his article ‘Glimpses of Vajrayana’ says that Anangavajra 
renounced Buddhism in his later life and became one of the saints of the Nathapantha, 
and that he is identified with Goralc^natha. 
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each other. He may be identified with Krsnaraja who introduced worship 
of Vajrasarasvati. LaksminkarS belonged to the royal family of Uddivana 
and was the sister of the famous Indrabhuti, She wrote an interesting 
work named ‘Advayasiddhi’+ in which she preached certain novel doc¬ 
trines such as worship of one’s own body where all the Gods reside. 
She said once the truth was known there was no restriction for the 
worshipper. He may eat or drink anything. He may violate any law 
and that there was no need to undergo any suffering or to fast or to 
bathe. She however stated that women of all castes should be respected 
as they were embodiments of Prajna. Since her time this new teaching 
won many adherents who came to be known as Sahajayanists. It would 
appear that SahajaySna started with her. We would now mention 
Dombiheruka (777 A. D.) who is recognised as one of the 84 Siddhas 
and who wrote on Sahajayana as well as Vajray5na. In his work ‘Sahaja- 
siddhi’ he formulates Kula worship from which come the words Kaulika 
and KulScSra. Explaining the word Kula he says that Kulas* are 
five and originate from the five DhySni Buddhas and that the latter 
are called Kuleshas. This would suggest that Kaulas are Buddhists. The 
Kaulas declare themselves to be Tantric Hindus. The meaning of 
Kula and Kaulas in Hindu Tantras is not definite. Although it may 
be an interesting inquiry whether the Kaulas are Hindus or Buddhists, 
yet there is practically no difference between the KaulSchara and the 
Tantric Buddhachara. 

+ The commingling of Sunyatl with ‘Karuna’ is ‘Advaya’ in Vairayina. It is the 
foundation of ^akti worship amongst Buddhists. It is also deified. Heruka and Prajna 
are the two deities in whom Sunyati and Karuna are personified. They are in embrace 
in the Yuganaddha or the Yab-Yum form. 

* ^ I 

Ak^obhya, Vairocana, Amitabha, Rilnasambhava and Amoghasiddhi are the five 
Dhyani Buddhas called KuleSas who started Thunderbolt, Lotus, Jewel, Disc (Cakra) 
and Action families. 
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Dombiheruka writes about MahSsukha which can be had from 
one’s experience. It has four successive stages viz. Ananda, ParamSnanda 
ViramSnanda and SahajSnanda. During the reign of king Mahipila 1st 
who flourished between 978 A. D. to 1030 A. D. there arose a group 
of powerful writers on Tantra, like Diparikara, Advayavajra and others 
and that was the next period of Buddhist TSntric development. The 
readers who are interested to know the aims and objects of Buddhist 
Tantrics may refer to the learned introduction of Dr. B. BhattScharyya 
to Sadhanamala. 

We would here note that of the five kinds of Siddhis described 
in Patanjalayogasutra: fegq; the Siddhis 

aimed at by the Tantrics are those obtained through the Mantras. The 
eight great Siddhis of the Buddhists are different from those mentioned 
m the YogashSstra.* The Buddhist’s Siddhis are (1) Khadga, (2) Anjana, 
(3) Padalepa, (4) Antardhana, (5) Rasa-Rasayana, (6) Khecara, (7) Bhu- 
cara, (8) Patala. The six rites or Satkarma according to Buddhist 
Tantras are;- Santi, Vashikarana, Stambhana, Vidvesa^ia, Uccatana and 
Maraiia, practically the same as mentioned in other classes of Tantras. 

The Sadhana of Suklakurukulla at page 368 ff, mentions the 
different mental conditions and the dates of the month and the dire¬ 
ctions to be faced for the due performance of Satkarma. The deity 
worshipped for the different rites though same will have different forms, 
colours and weapons according to the rules regulating the same. Appro¬ 
priate directions, time, manual gestures (Mudras) seats and modes of 
applications of Mantras for the different rites are prescribed also in 
the work here published. 

According to Dr. B. BhattSchiryya, the Mantras of Vajrayftna 
seem to be a development of the Dharanis contained in the Vidya* 
dharapitaka mentioned above. The Dharanis existed in Buddhism from 
very ancient times and seem to have been devised for those Buddhists 

* The eight Siddhis of Yoga viz, AUitni and others are covered by the Vaikriya 
Labdhi (i. e. Siddhi) of the Jains. See ‘SenapraSua’ p. 76 Answer to quetion 276. 
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who cared more for their material welfare than Nirvana. They could 
not read the Sutras and so they were shortened into DhSranTs for 
being memorised. When further shortened the DhSmis were reduced 
to Mantras which were sometimes reduced to a single syllable in the 
form of Bija * as in the case of Prajn3.paramit5. 

HINDU M.^NTRIC SYSTE.M 

Dr. B. BhattSchSryya infers Hindu Mfintric system to be later 
than the Buddhist VajraySna and even that it was incorporated bodily 
into Hinduism from Buddhism, because he thinks TSntric Mantras 
make abrupt appearance in Hindu Tantric literature without showing 
even a faint trace of the earlier and crude stages of development. We 
beg to differ and point out that Hindu Tantric literature has gradually 
developed from the Vedas specially the Atharvaveda. Besides what 
has been stated in the previous section hereof regarding Atharvaveda 
being the original source of Mantra as well as Tantra we beg to refer 
the readers to Asurikalpa in which according to the Mantra and Dhj5.na 
there given the principal deity Durga is addressed as ‘Atharvaijasya 
Duhite’ and ‘Turyavedasya Putri’ i. e. daughter of Atharvan.§ 

It is not only according to Hindu tradition or belief of Hindu 
TSntrics that Atharvaveda is considered to be the original source from 
which Tintrism is considered to have developed but also according to 
Jain authorities. We shall show this by references from two ancient 
Jain works viz. Vasudeva Hiiidi by VSLchaka Sri SanghadSsa and 

"‘Burldhist Mantras are of four kinds:-(l) Bija Mantra being monosyllabic (2)Mula- 
mantras are long and may be compared to Hindu Tantrika’s Malamantras (3) Hfdaya 
Mantra being short Mantra for Japa of the principal deity i. e. Ishtadevati (4) Avara- 
Oadevatil Mantras being generally short Mantras of the deities surrounding the chief 
deity. 

§ I 

5»ii il 
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Sutrakrtanga Tlk5 by Sll5nkacharya. This SanghadSsa is a Bhishyakara 
and is older than even the great Bhashyakara Shri Jinabhadraga^ksa- 
niashramana the author of Viseshavasyaka Bhashya and Visesha^iavatl. In 
his latter work he has mentioned the said Vasudeva Hiijdi calling it 
Vasudeva charita. We can therefore emphatically state that Sanghadasa 
flourished prior to 6th century A. D. In his said work Vasudeva Hindi 
at p. 151 he has mentioned‘Mantra Niyogas’ of Atharvaveda. (2) Simi¬ 
larly SilSnka the commentator of SutrakritSnga refers to Mantric 
practices of Atharvaveda meant for Abhichara. Seepage 169 commentary 
Sutrakritanga, Agamodayasamiti Edition. 

Not only the Vedas but also the subsequent Hindu literature 
comprised of Brahmanas, Aranyakas, Upanishads and Puranas appears 
to have contributed to the development of Tantras.* We would first 
refer the readers to what Dr. B. Bhattacharyya says about Vajraj’ana 
at p. XXXVI of his Introduction to Sadhanamala;- 

“\Ve can thus see that the Vajrayana took into account all the good things, tenets, 
philosophical notions and theories, and incorporated all that was best in Buddhism 
and probably in Hinduism also, and it was owing to this that it attained great popularity.” 

We would then refer the readers to the several quotations above showing 
the connection of Tantra and Mantra with Atharvaveda etc. and also 
the appendix II to ‘Shakti and Shakta’ by Sir John Woodroffe. We 
would also refer them then to the work in Gujarati by late D. B. 
Narmadashankar Mehta entitled “ShSkta Sampradaya" which traces 
the Shakti worship through the different classes of literature beginning 
from the Vedas. The learned writer quotes the following‘Rik’in praise 
of Sarasvatl from Rigveda at the very start to show the existence of 
Goddess Sarasvatl in Vedic times; I II 

(Rig. 10, 61,21). He states that the whole of the Vedas may be summa¬ 
rised in two words, ‘Yajna’ and ‘Brahma’. ‘Yajna’ requires Anusthana, 

*WiDternitz also says :-“On the other hand, some essential traits of the Tantras can be 
found as far back as in Atharvaveda, as well as in the Brihmanas and Upani§ads.” 
P. 605 History of Indian Literature. 
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while ‘Brahma’ thinking. He then states that Saktiv5.da is connected 
with the Vedic UpSsanS. KSnda. He then refers to the various Suktas in 
praise of Aditi. She is said to be the mother of Gandharvas, Manushyas, 
Pitaras, Asuras and all Bhutas. Sakti is here worshipped as Mother. 
She is also called Mahl or Prithvi, S3.vttrl, GSyatrl and SarasvatT. 
Aditi in short is also called Devatamayl. In the Sukta of UsadevI, 
Sakti is praised in the form of Virgin while Sakti in the form of Wife 
is praised in the Sukta of Surya. Vaksukta, (Rig. 10-26) and Laksmisukta 
in the appendix to Rigveda established worship of Sakti. Further 
references from Agnirahasyakanda of Yajurveda, Mantropanishad of the 
Svetashvatara branch, Chhandogya Upanishad of Samaveda, Tandi 
branch, and Kathaka Upanishad to Surya's wife, Prajna alias Sphurana, 
Para and Devatamayl Aditi respectively are given by the said writer 
in the first chapter of the said work. Vajasaneyi Samhita refers to 
Ambika(III-57) and Siva (XVI-1). Then the said author traces Saktivada 
through Brahmanas, Aranyakas, Upanishads and Ved3ngas. 

In Brahmanas and Aranyakas, Sakti of Brahma is known by 
the name of GayatrT, Savitri, and SarasvatT. Gayatri is said to be 
Bhargamayi, Tejomayl and Jyotirmayi. She is called Savitri as she 
gives birth to the universe. She is SarasvatT as the current of joy 
(Ananda) of Brahma flows from her. For full exposition of Gayatri, 
Gopatha Brahmana (1-30-38), Brihad Aranyaka (7-14) and MaitrayapI 
(Prapathaka 5) are referred to by the said learned author. He further 
gives the information given below in Chapter II of his said work. He 
says that the roots of the technical Tantric terms ‘Bindu’, ‘Blja’ and 
‘Nada’ are to be found in the upasana portion of the Aranyakas. They 
are derived from ‘Iksa^a’, ‘Tapa’, and ‘Sarjana’, of the Vedic liter¬ 
ature, and are known as ‘Iccha’, ‘Jnana’ and ‘Kriya’ in Vedanta. This 
trio of ‘Bindu’ ‘Bija’ and ‘Nada’ is represented by a triangle with a 
dot in its centre and is known as ‘Traipuradhama’. Here ‘Bindu’ is 
first divided into ‘Parabindu’ and ‘Aparabindu’ and the latter is subdi¬ 
vided into the said ‘Trio’. The central dot is the ‘Para Bindu’ and the 
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three points by joining which the triangle is formed are the said ‘Trio’. 
The deity presiding over this ‘TraipuradhSma’ is ‘Tripura’ and the 
detailed and complete representation of it is ‘Srichakra’ and the VidyS 
relating to it is ‘SrlvidyS’. The other names given to Tripura in the 
Aranyakas are ‘Subhaga’ ‘Sundari’ and ‘Ambika’. Kanya, Kumarl, 
KatyayanI and Durga are mentioned in Taittiriya Aranyaka. Uma 
Haimavatl and Gauri are equally well-known. The worship of this 
deity is set forth in Saubhagyakanda which is considered to be a part 
of Atharvaveda. Some of the Mantras of this Kanda are to be found 
in Aranyakas in the rites relating to Yajna. Literally their meaning 
is applicable to the Yajnas, while in reality they relate to the worship 
of the deity. At page 158 of the said work the learned author says 
Buddhist T5ntrism is evidence of Buddhism having risen from Hinduism 
and having been ultimately mixed up with it. He also says that apart 
from Buddhistic Philosophy the Buddhistic literature relating to Vya- 
vahara-dharma and ordinary rules of conduct was based on the Hindu 
Tantric literature as the Hindu Tantrics were not particular about 
Varnashrama-dharma. Referring to the Buddhist Tantra Srichakra Sam- 
bhSra he says that worship of Sakti including Mandalas, Bija—NySsas, 
Mantras, Mudras, Upacharas Abhiseka and Dhy5.na as therein described 
follows Hindu Tantrashastra, the difference being only in the name of the 
deities. He says that it would be clear to every critical person that 
a thing is not changed by being differently named. He further says 
that as there is extensive BrShmanic Tantric literature relating to Kali 
and Srlvidya, there is extensive Buddhist Tantric literature relating to 
Tara. He says that among the Hinayanists also Maiiimekhala is wor¬ 
shipped as the deity presiding over the sea and that there is reference 
to this deity in ‘Mahanipata’ and ‘Dasanipata’. We may here translate 
the verse, rendered in Gujarati by the said learned writer from a Tantra 
at page 81 of the said work, to show that worship of Sakti is universal:- 
“Maheshvaras call her Sakti, Sankhyas Para Prakriti, worshippers of the 
Sun MaharajnI,BuddhistsTara,Charvakas Asha, PashupatasSanta,Jainas 
Sri, followers of Brahma Sraddha, Vaidikas Gayatri, and the ignorant 
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people Mohinl. Referring to the ten Siddha Vidyas, (all of whom are 
named as emanations of DurgS in SivapurSna as already shownl the 
learned writer says that K3.1T or Sy§.m5 is much worshipped in the 
Eastern India, Sundarl or Sri in the Southern India, Bhuvaneshvarl in 
Utkala i. e. Orissa, Tripura in the Western India but more known 
under the name of Ambika and Tara mainly amongst the Buddhists. 

He mentions the fourteen following Upanishads to show the worship 
of Sakti in the Upanishad period: 1 Tripura, 2 Tripuratapini, 3 Devi, 
4 Bahvrca, 5 Bhavana, 6 SarasvatThrdaya, 7 Sita, 8 Saubhagyalaksml, 
9 Kali, 10 Tara, 11 Advaitabhava, 12 Aruna, 13 Kaula, and 14SrIvidyata- 
raka. He, however, states that Kail, Tara, Kaula and Srividyataraka 
Upanishads are not traced to the Vedic literature and are later than 
the rise of Tantrism. Of the Vedangas he refers to Vyakarana and its 
philosophy of ‘ Sphota ’ which is Sakti of Brahma and says that the 
grammarians accept Vak as Sakti of the soul. 

Dr. B, Bhattacharyya states (p. XVIII Introduction to Sa- 

dhanamala): 

“The conception of Gods and Goddesses in the Pauranic literature was so very attrac¬ 
tive that the Buddhists in later times could not help incorporating the idea of godhead 
in their religion; and when they actually did this they deified all important personali¬ 
ties of Buddhism together with the deification of a large number of Buddhistic ideas 
and philosophical concepts along with a few purely Hindu gods such as Gane^a, 
Sarasvatl etc.” 

Further Dr. BhattScharyya himself (at p. XII of his Introduction 
to Sadhanmala) states, that the magical conception in India can be 
traced continuously through Rgveda, the Brahmanas, Atharvaveda, 
Kalpasutras, Dharmasutras, PurSnas, theTantras, andthe PancharStras. 

We have already traced the development of Hindu MSntric 
system from Vedas downwards. We would now show its existence in 
Pur&nas which would show that when the Buddhists admittedly borrowed 
from PurSinas some of the Hindu Gods and Goddesses and incorporated 
the idea of godhead in their religion, they could also draw upon the 
Hindu Mantric system contained therein. Futher we would show by 
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references from the earliest available work of Buddhist Mantrayina 
viz, Aryamanjushrlmulakalpa itself the existence of extensive non-Buddhist 
MSntric literature and particularly the Hindu Mantras and Tantras. 
We leave it to be judged by the readers whether the evidence adduced 
proves the existence of ancient Hindu MSntric system or merely a 
magical conception and also whether it would be correct to state that 
“Tfintric Hinduism drew its inspiration almost wholly from TSntric 
Buddhism.” 

Dr. B. BhattachSryya in his Introduction to Guhyasamaja 
at p. XXXIV defining Tantra says: 

“Now for the Tantra to be called a real Tantra there must be the element of Sakti 
in it. Without Sakti there cannot be a true Tantra or a Tantra par excellence." 

We may state, however, that even Manjushrlkalpa does not restrict the 
meaning of the term ‘Tantra’ in this manner. There it means only a 
systematised Mantrashastra. Dr. B. BhattSchSryya having not made 
matters clear in his Introduction to SadhanamSla as to the connotation 
of the term ‘Tantra’ as used by him, there is likely to be some con¬ 
fusion. He seems to make a distinction between Tantras of Yoga and 
Yogatantra classes and others in his Introduction to Guhyasamaja at p. 
XXXII. He seems therefore to be aware of works which are termed 
Tantras but do not fall within his above definition. 

purAnas 

Even if the term ‘Tantra’ is used in the special sense, references 
to such Tantric deities with their Saktis are found for intance in Kur- 
mapurana. In the first Adhyaya Visnu calls Sri his Sakti. 

Iirai qil fimPRir 

In Adhyaya 12 Shiva calls herself Sakti of Maheshvara. Not 

*n «1W 51% II yc 

only that but in verse 88 of the same chapter Himvan describes her 
as being half the body of Sankara (Sankarardhasharirini). The same 
Adhyaya 12 includes Sahasranama of Siva which is one of the five 
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parts of a Tintric Panchanga. The said hymn includes names of many 
of the Tantric deities known at present. A very important reference 
is to be found in the same AdhySya 12 verse 262 which mentions 
inter alia Kapala Bhairava YSmala and Varna shastras which are meant 
for deluding people, being of Tamasi nature and opposed to Sruti 
and Smriti. 

^ qms smroifi 

TT^fturfjf t!i% gii «to 

Similarly Garudapurana describes Garudavidya in Adhyayas 19 
and 197 and worship of Tantric deities such as Visnu, Siva, Surya, 
Ganesha, Hayagriva, Durga and Tripura with Mandalas, MudrBs and 
Nyasas. It also gives a Sahasranamastotra and a Kavacha of Visnu 
both being parts of a Tantric Panchanga. It also gives Panchatattvas 
and Chakra worship though Panchatattvas known to the later Tantrikas 
are not described. 

Agnipurana itself says that it contains all the Vidyas:- 

II Adh. 383 v. 51. What is most important, 
however, for the present discussion is the fact, that 39th Adhyaya of 
Agnipurana enumerates 25 Tantras, which conclusively establishes the 
existence of Hindu Tantras, contemporaneously with if not prior to 
Agnipurana. The limitation of space at our disposal does not allow us 
to reproduce the said list or the other references given below. The 
26th Adhyaya gives Mudras and the 29th, 30th and 320th Adhyayas 
describe Sarvatobhadra and other Mandalas. The 30th Adhyaya 
further describes 3 kinds of Dhyana. Adhyayas 42 to 68 describe cha¬ 
racteristics of temples and idols of various Tantric deities, theirinstal- 
lation ceremonies including ‘Utsava’ as also JIrnoddharavidhi i. e. 
repairing or reinstating idols. Then two kinds of Diksa are described: 
Samayadiksa (Adh. 81) and Nirvapadiksa (Adhs. 83 to 88). §atkarmas 

«iiara^i 

1 All references to Pur&nas are from the publications by Sri Venkateshvara press, 
Bombay. 
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are described in AdhySyas 137 and 138 and various NySsas in AdhySya 
145. It is significant that one whole chapter 293 is taken up in the 
description of the technical terms of Mantra (Mantraparibhasa). The 
325th Adhyaya gives a Chakra called ‘Siddhadyanshakathana’ to ascer¬ 
tain whether a particular Mantra will be fruitful or not. 

Naradlyapurana expressly mentions ‘Tantrikas’ and Agamokta- 
vidhana’ (Adh. 88 v. 24 and 69). It calls the Mantric portion‘Maha* 
tantra’ in its contents (Adh. 97) as also at other places (Adh. 92 v. 21) and 
gives Mantras, their purification, Diksa rite and Kavacha and Sahasra- 
nama stotras of Ganesha, Surya, Visnu, Siva and Sakti. Adhyaya 66 
V. 59 mentions Tantric Sandhya. Adh. 91, vv. 37-38 contain Dhyana 
of Umapati i. e. Mahesha with Uma in embrace. In course of worship of 
Sri Ganesha Adh. 68 v. 17 mentions his Dhyana in which he is accompa¬ 
nied by his Sakti and further on vv. 43-44 mention ‘Tarpana’ of couples of 
deities. In Adh. 84 in course of worship of Bhuvaneshi worship of couples 
of deities is mentioned. Adhyayas 64 to 91 are taken up with descriptions 
of Mantras, Kavachas (protective hymns), Sahasranamas and Stotras 
of various Tantric deities, and Mandalas, Mudras, Nyasas and Bhuta- 
shuddhi. It is very important that Adhs, 85 to 87 derive ten Mahavidyas 
(8 of them being common with those in the current list of Mahavidyas) 
thus; Vak or Vani, Kali and Tara as emanations of Sarasvati; Bala 
Tripura, Annapurna and Bagalamukhi of Mahalaksmi, andChinnamasta, 
Tripurabhairavi, Matangi and Dhumavati of Durga. This furnishes 
us with a link in the development of ten Mahavidyas from 3 Saktis 
viz, Brahmi, Vaisnavi and Raudri. Taking this with the reference 
from Sivapurana given in the previous part hereof showing that 10 Ma¬ 
havidyas emanated from Durga and with three forms of Durga in 
Durgasaptashati we are able to infer oneness of Sakti in the beginning. 
It also shows how Vedic literature has contributed to the development 
of Sakti worship. The readers will also see that Tara Chinnamasta 
and Kali were not originally Buddhist but Hindu Tantric deities. 
Finally we would mention Markandeya Purana which contains the 
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famous DurgS.saptashati and state that the antiquarians consider it 
very ancient and its text un tampered by interpolators. 

Whatever view as to the date of each of these pur5.nas may 
be taken it is certain that they are prior to the date when Buddhist 
Tantras according to Dr. B. BhatlJLcharyya became known i. e. 
about 700 A. D. 

nAgArjuna’S KAKSapuTa 

Dr. B. BhattScharyya says that Saraha, N5g5rjuna and others 
were chief masters to boldly and publicly preach the TSiitric doctrines. 
Now N5gSrjuna is said to have flourished cir. 645 A. D. He wrote 
a work named Kaksaputa. This work is published in Calcutta in a col¬ 
lection named IndrajalavidySsangraha and the above work is called there 
Siddhan5g{5.rjunakaksaputam. At p. 265 of the said work occurs the 
following passage which speaks for itself and shows the indebtedness 
of NagSrjuna to Hindu Tantras styled Agamas. It may be noted that 
it also includes Atharvapa Mahaveda amongst the Agamas consulted 
by him for composition of his said work Kaksaputa. He also mentions 
Sankara as having described in times of yore various modes of attain¬ 
ing success in ‘VidySs’ when asked by Parvati. 

qitdl it 
v.l.) 

(sni^ v.l.) (ll% v.l.) II 

’ft 11 

gwftrrtil 


1 v.l. 2 v.l. 3 v.l. 
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^ II 

^jmRT ^aT«if2i ii 

If the work Kaksaputa said to have been composed by NagSrjuna 
is the same as the one published-and there is none other known-the 
evidence seems to be conclusive as to the priority of Hindu T&ntrikas 
and the indebtedness of Buddhist Tantrikas to the former. 

M ANJ uSrIm Ol AK ALPA 

Even stronger evidence is furnished by Manjushrlmulakalpa of 
the ancientness of the Hindu Tantras and Mantras. 

Dr. B. Bhatt5ch3.ryya says about this work in his Introduc¬ 
tion to Guhyasamaja that it treats of the Mantric texts of Manjushrl 
KurnSrabhuta several times designated therein as KSrttikeya. He is 
introduced with ‘several Saiva but non-Tantric deities’. It contains 
practices for obtaining long life, health and happiness and all desired 
objects. It is in the form of a Sangiti and includes dialogues between 
Sakyamuni and Kumara Manjushrl interspersed with querries by the 
Assembly of the Faithful. He further says; 

“This work is very important for the history of the development of Tantric ideals, 
tenets and practices, and provides a landmark in the process of their developments. 
In this work which has been rightly styled by Dr. Winternitz as a T&ntric work we 

find mention of a large number of gods and goddesses, several ancient works.a 

large number of Mudr&s, and descriptions of Mandalaswith special directions for pain¬ 
ting them and innumerable rites for attaining Siddhis or perfections." 

“The names of Amituyus, Amitabha, Locani, Ratnaketu, Vajrap&ni, Avalo- 
kiteSvara, MamakI, Ratnapini, etc. are mentioned but not in a systematic form,” 

He considers the date of this work to be cir. 200 A. D. It is 
the earliest available work of Buddhist MantraySna. 

We do not know why the Saiva deities found in the work are 
said to be non-T5.ntric. KSrttikeya alias Skanda himself is a TSintric 
deity and so is Siva. 

Further there are specific references to Saiva Vai§ijava and 
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GSruda Tantra and Mantras of Siva, Visiju, BrahmS, Aditya, Garuda, 
MahalaksmI and other deities of Hindu pantheon. There are references 
also to Laukika (popular) Mantras. This means that Mantras other 
than those of Buddhist origin called Laukika were prevalent amongst 
the masses. These must have had their origin in the Vedic literature.* 
Some time the author of the said work claims that even Laukika 
Mantras and those of Garuda Tantra and others were promulgated 
by Bodhisattva. The reader will consider for himself what value should 
be attached to such claim. The description as Mantrasiddhas of a 
number of historical and illustrious Hindu personages, such as Arjuna 
and AsvatthSmS. son of the famous DronScharya of MahabhSrata fame 
amongst others (see P. 604 ff.) who flourished long prior to the birth 
of Lord Buddha, proves the existence and practice of the Hindu Man¬ 
tras even in ancient times. The author of ManjushrTkalpa, however, 
says that they practised one or the other of the Buddhist Mantras. 
It will be interesting to note that the said work contains a reference 
to Jain illustrious personages such as Risabha (first Tirthankara of 
the Jains) his father Nabhi and son Bharata as Mantrasiddhas (see 
P. 609). The fact that this work calls itself aTantra is of great impor¬ 
tance in fixing the date of the origin of the Buddhist Tantras which 
will be about 200 A. D. or later if a later date is fixed for the com¬ 
position of Manjushrlmulakalpa. Of course if one accepts Dr. B. Bhatta- 
charyya’s definition of ‘Tantra’ this work may not in that sense be 
called a ‘Tantra’ but we prefer the evidence of the work itself and 
consider that ‘Tantra’ really means a systematised Mantrashastra and 
not merely a work in which deities are accompanied by their Saktis 
or where man and woman join in the worship of a deity. We do 
not consider it a necessary feature of a Tantra. It is only a peculiar 


* “The great importance of the Aiharvaveda—Satphitsl lies in the very fact that it is an 
invaluable source of knowledge of the real popular belief as yet uninfluenced by the 
priestly religion, of the faith in numberless spirits, imps, ghosts and demons of every 
kind, and of the witchcraft.’’ P. 129 History of Indian Literature by Winternitz. 
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feature of most of the Buddhist works since the time of Guhyasamaja. 

Here are the references mentioned above:- 
(sic.) ^ II 

R5ii|r%or Rifiim: ii 2. Srf 

?n^: *Ti^Rs^ i 

^ RfqRi II2. 

»p5n fhf^ 51 q=?d3: srsi^rfq RfiuR: i 

8i?q«rq^f^^ II g. 

=W qrf^RfqRf 3ifir5T?n q^fliriF i 

?P5ifs^ eifq^rifjnqT^RT; ll 2- 
^nfqtii ^ R5WT R?i<m i 

ui (sic.) fqf^i?g!T q,4ou it 2- 

8?i%q»nf^ai ^ jpst: R^ww^q i 

iTJST RJsri qf^ ^m%ii 2. 

W%5t qqjq? gf'^RfT: 1 

?nq^ril 55h%^,i g«i liqi^q Rqraqi: ii 2 

qipqu^ ?iq?!^f%q; ^ *i?5ni5=5rif^ ii 2. 'i ?» 

®imRTt 5!)f%^T JF^TT liqrarf^ i 

*F5iT5re?q% =qTfq fifrf|fig^55>g^ii 
?iq5!f%W5rF3 I 

^Ifg *F?ruz f%q?i r^fu^gri: ii q. 

CONCLUSION 

In view of the foregoing it would be clear to the readers that 
Dr. B. Bhatt3.charyya is not right in saying that the Hindus readily 
incorporated many ideas, doctrines and gods originally conceived by 
the Buddhists in their religion and literature or that the Hindu Tan- 
tras arose only after the Buddhist ideas had established themselves.* 

*“lt is, however, quite contrary to facts, when B. Bhattacharyya (SUdhauamala, pp. 
IXVI ff., IXXVIIl) assumes that the Tantras first came into existence in Buddhism, 
and went over into Hinduism afterwards.” P. 401 History of Indian Literature by 
Winternitz. 
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Even the Tantric Bija Mantras such as“Om” “Hrim,” “Srlm” “Bloom” 
“Aim,” “Klim,” “Saum” etc, are found in Sarasvatirahasya Upanishad, 
as well as TripurStapinl Upanishad. The latter further contains Sri- 
vidya and many other Vidyas, Mantras, Mudras, as also chakras 
(Yantras), the several rites for which they are prescribed and also over 
and above the Shaktamantras, the Mantras of Siva, Visnu, Surya 
and Ganesha. This will convince the reader about the antiquity of 
the Hindu Mantric system. We would cite here from Arthur Avalon’s 
preface to the Buddhist Tantra Shrl Chakrasambhara, p. XXX:— 

“With each fresh acquirement of knowledge as to Buddhism, it seems more difficult 
to separate it from the Hinduism out of which it emerged, and into which it relapsed.” 

This however should not be taken to mean that the Buddhist 
Tantras had no influence whatever on the Hindu Tantras. + It is quite 
possible that Panchatattva worship originated in Tibet (known as Ma- 
hachlna) and was imported into India and influenced the practices of 
the Hindu TSntrics. We are however not prepared to concede that 
because VajraySna has Yab-yum deities (i. e. deities in embrace), the 
worship of KSli may have been of Buddhist origin. The reason is that 
worship of KSli is very ancient in India and it is connected with 
deities described in Vedic literature such as RStri (See Appendix II 
to Shakti and Shakta). Besides, the worship of Siva-Sakti in the form 
of ArdhnSLrIshvaraA'or ‘S5.mba-Sadashiva’ is to be found amongst Hindus 
from very ancient times. We have already mentioned the existence of 
worship of deities with their Saktis in Puranas. In further support we 
would cite from the preface of ShrTchakrasambhara by Arthur Avalon;— 

“The Sh&kta Tantra is also a form of AdvaitavSda presented in a way suitable 
for its purpose, namely the practical end of worship. Therein Miyi is a Power (Shakti) 

t “ At this late period (when T&r&-rahasya of Brahmananda was composed) it also 
occasionally happened that the Hindu Tantras were influenced by the Buddhist 
ones.” History of Indian Literature p. 401. 
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of the Supreme Consciousness. In Northern Buddhism, asm the Bodhi* 

sattvas and Devatis are accompanied by their energies (nu—ma) in female form, the 
Deva being called ‘Yab’ and his Shakti ‘Yum’.” PP. XV and XVI. 

EX.\MlNATION OF DR. B. BHATTAchAryYA’S VIFAVS 

According to Dr.B. Bhatt5ch5ryya, the prefix or suffix ‘Vajra’ 
to the names of deities is in ninety cases out of a hundred a certain 
sign of their originating from Buddhism and where gods and god¬ 
desses are described as nude and lustful, they also must have had their 
origin in Buddhism. This is too sweeping a statement to be true. As 
regards deities whose existence can be shown to be prior to the rise of 
Vajray5.na the rule would certainly not apply, so the question always 
remains to be considered whether a deity having vajra in his or her name 
existed prior to the rise of Vajray5na. At page 121 of Shree AtmSnanda 
centenary commemoration volume in his article entitled “Jain Iconogra- 
phy-a brief survey,” following the same line of reasoning, Dr. B. Bhatt5- 
chSryyasays, about Jain Vidyadevis Vajrashrnkhala and Vajrankushi that 
they are clearly importations from the Vajrayana school of Buddhism. If 
the learned writer had taken care to inquire whether these deities are to 
be found in any works older than the rise of Vajrayana, he would not 
have fallen into this error. We would say that the test itself suggested 
to ascertain the origin of deities is so crude that the conclusions drawn 
from it are bound to be faulty. The learned writer being rather more 
familiar with Buddhist deities is easily led away to infer whenever he sees 
names either identical or similar to Buddhist deities in other panthe¬ 
ons, that the deities of the latter are really Buddhist. Even when he 
may not feel certain he ventures into such a statement as “GandhSrl 
also has a peculiar Buddhist odour.” Now the names of all the sixteen 
VidySLdevIs including VajrashrnkhalS, Vajrankushi and GandhSiri* are to 
be found amongst other works in Nirva^akalika by Sri Padaliptasuri, 

*Gandhari is one of the forty VidySs named in Sutrakrtanga II, Sutra 2. We may state 
that Sutrakrtanga is one of the oldest Jain canonical works. See p. 164 Vasudeva— Hittdi 
where also the name of Gandharl occurs. 
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edited with an Introduction by the writer, which is a work of the first 
century of the Christian era according to him, and is taken to be not 
later than the second century by others. About the names of MSni- 
bhadra and Purpabhadra Dr. BhattSchSryya has hinted—by saying 
that they will be familiar to a student of Buddhist Iconography as 
the two friends of Jambhala, the (Buddhist) God of Wealth-that their 
origin also must be Buddhist. Now the names of Purnabhadra and 
M5pibhadra occur in Sri Bhagvatlsutra, ^ one of the most ancient and 
sacred cannonical works of the Jains. One should not therefore be led 
away by similarity of names. Vajrayana naturally stamped the deities 
it imported from other pantheons with the term Vajra as in case of 
Sarasvatl which is admittedly a deity of the Hindu pantheon. If there¬ 
fore a deity without the term ‘Vajra’ is found in other pantheons and 
with the term ‘Vajra’ is found in Buddhist pantheon the natural in¬ 
ference would be that it is a Buddhist borrowing from one or the other 
pantheons. 

Further the learned writer says Bhrkutl is Buddhist. Granted 
that there is a deity named Bhrkutl in the Buddhist pantheon, does 
it therefore follow that there cannot be a deity of identical name in 
any other pantheon unless it is borrowed from the Buddhist. For the 
matter of that there is a male deity as well as a female deity bearing 
identical name in the very list of Jain deities given by the said 
writer in his aforesaid article at pages 116-117. Does the learned writer 
suggest that although Bhrkutl is a female deity in the Buddhist pan¬ 
theon there cannot be even a male deity of identical name in any 
other pantheon. Now we shall deal with the fact that the said list 
of Jain deities contains also a female deity named Bhrkutl. We shall 

xBhagavati Sutra, Sataka III, Udde^ 8 p. 201 A. See also Avaiyaka Chumi p. 320 
Ratlim Edn. and Trisbashliialik2purushacharitra X Parva 4 Sarga vv 606-607 Aga- 
modayasamiti Edn. where it is stated that Puri?abhadra and MShibhadra used to wor* 
ship Mah&vira every night during the particular monsoon. See also Vividhatlrtha- 
kalpa p. 70 where M&Qibhadra Yak$a is named. 
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apply the test given at page 142 of his Introduction to SSdhanam3.l5, 
by the said writer himself, viz. similarity or otherwise of the Mantras 
of the common deities. The Mantra of Buddhist BhrkutT in SSdha- 
namSla is ^ There is no independent worship of the male 

or female Bhrkuti in the Jain pantheon and their Mantra as given 
in AchSrsidinakara is JWt The Mantras being thus 

different, it puts a stop to further argument and it must be admitted 
that except accidental identity of names, there is nothing in common 
between the Buddhist and the Jain deity. Lastly there being no inde¬ 
pendent and detailed worship of Bhrkuti current amongst the Jains 
there was no charm in borrowing a Buddhist name or deity. Further 
when a set of 24 deities is uniformly given in a pantheon and 23 of 
them cannot be even distantly shown to have Buddhist connection, 
how can it be imagined that merely one of them Bhrkuti was borrowed. 
The Mantras and Svarupas of VajrashrnkhalS, VajrSnkushl, GandhSrl, 
Bhrkuti and Manibhadra are given in NirvanakalikS (pp. 3,28,35, and 
37) and Ach5radinakara Vol II (pp. 155,157,162). As they are different 
from the Mantras and Svarupas of the respective Buddhist deities of 
identical names it will convince the reader that there is no case of 
borrowing here. 

We may now refer to two further statements made by Dr. B. 
BhattSchSryya, for identification of deities. They are with reference 
to ornamental Mudras and bearing of a miniature figure of one of the 
fiv'e DhySni Buddhas on the crown by a deity. We have nothing to 
complain against the statements as they stand. We want only to sound 
a note of warning that Mudr5, in sculptural TSntric technique is parti¬ 
cular disposition of hand and fingers; as such MudrS aids to the grace 
and beauty of appearance, in describing any particular statue or idol, 
it may be described for instance as JnS.namudr5,vibhusit5 although 
JnSnamudra is not an ornament. One should not merely because of 
the use of the word ‘VibhusitS’ jump to the conclusion that an orna¬ 
mental MudrS. is meant, and that therefore the deity described must 
be a Buddhist deity. Similarly if one can identify the miniature deity 
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borne on the crown of another deity as one of five DhySnl Buddhas 
he may rightly infer that the particular deity is Buddhist. But one 
should not jump to such a conclusion merely because one deity bears 
another deity on the crown. The obvious reason is that in Jain pan¬ 
theon also Lord ParshvanStha is liorne on the crown by Padmavati 
in many representations and images. There is one other statement 
of Dr. B. Bhattacharyya in his Introduction to Sadhanamala (page 33) 
which we think is unwarranted. For his statement that the Jains bor¬ 
rowed to a certain extent the worthless and immoral practices enjoined 
in the Tantras (i. e. Buddhist Tantras) and that they could not throw 
them off even when Buddhism was stamped out of India, the learned 
writer has not cited any authority. We have already mentioned that 
Jain Tantrism always remained free from Panchatattva worship. The 
learned writer proceeds further to attack all SampradSyas calling them 
organisations for feeding worthless and idle priesthood, and outcome of 
superstitious belief. He explains that it was so because the Tantric 
practices were attractive and the Indian people by nature superstitious. 
Elsewhere in his said article “Jain Iconography a brief survey” (pub¬ 
lished in 1936) he has stated: 

“Such a varied and rich pantheon must necessarily presuppose the existence of wide¬ 
spread TSntric practices amongst the Jains.” 

It would appear therefore that his said statement in Sadhanamala 
about Jains borrowing worthless and immoral practices must be only 
a presumption. There being no such practices prevalent at any time 
amongst Jains, there is no question of their not being able to throw 
them off. 

EARLIER AND LATER tAnTRISM 

In Sadhanamala (Vol. I pp. 247 ff.) we would like to note there 
are Sadhanas of jangulT * for removing the effects of or preventing 
serpent-bites, which are in Dharani and Sangiti forms and ascribed 


See Vividha Tirthakalpa, Srivasti Nagarikalpa p. 7o:-See Ibid p. 85. 
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to Buddha himself. Similarly the SadhanS (page 334 SadhanamSlS) of 
Viijrasarasvati is also said to have originated from Buddha himself. 
It would appear therefore that the Sangitis, and DhSranIs of VidyS- 
dharapltaka are ancient Buddhist modes of Mantras. They seem to 
have arisen from the soil of Buddhist sacred literature. We also are 
inclined to agree with SSiitaraksita and Kamakishlla when they say 
that Mantras were propounded by Buddha himself for certain class 
of his followers. They must have howev'er been in the form of Sangitis 
or Dhaninls. + The later Buddhist TSntric development is probably 
under the influence of Pur5,nas and Hindu Tantrikas, the Pancha- 
tattva worship being probably non-Indian. Later Buddhism developed 
into three grand divisions: VajraySna, Sahajayana and KSlacakraySna 
and several minor ySnas such as Tantrayana BhadraySna etc. 

While concluding this section we may refer to a mystic practice 
even now current amongst Buddhists of Tibet as described by Alexandara 
David-Neel in her book entitled “With Mystics and Magicians in Tibet.” 
It is the creation by concentration effected for months and even years 
on the tutelary deity-IshtadevtSL (called Yidam) of a phantom as a 
powerful means of protection. This is very similar to ‘Dhy5.na’ pres¬ 
cribed in MantrasadhanS and the appearance of the deity worshipped 
to the Sadhaka whenever invoked. There also it is considered a 
creation of the mind of the Sadhaka. The book also refers to Kun- 
dalini Yoga and Telepathy as practised by Tibetans even now. 


t Winternitz says, having regard to the Chinese translation of Sukhavati ( VIII, 33 ) 
made in the 2nd Century A. D, that Dharaliis must be assumed to exist as early as 
that date, but that it is not possible to trace them to the early days of Buddism, much 
less to Buddha himself. Ultimately, however, Dhlrapis were completely supplanted 
by Mantras. Amongst the later Mahay^nasutras the major portion of section II of the 
prose version of the Kiranda-Vyuha and Suvarha—PrabhSsa are in the style of Tantras. 
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M ystic consciousness comes tosome naturally, to some sporadically, 
and to some by special training. 

Mystic consciousness has been methodically cultivated by Hindus, 
Buddhists, Mohammedans and Christians says Prof. William James 
in his famous work ‘The Varieties of Religious Experiences.’ He says; 

India, training in mystical insight has been known froin time immemorial under 
the name of Yoga. Yoga means the experimental union of the individual with the divine.** 
The monil discipline and methods employed in the different systems 
teaching Yoga vary slightly, 

VivekSnanda in his ‘Kfijayoga’ says: 

“That the mind itself has a higher state of existence, beyond reason, a superconscious 
state, and that when the mind gets to that higher state, then this knowledge beyond 
reasoning comes...All the different steps in Yoga are intended to bring us scientifically 
to the superconscious state or Samadhi<-*Just as unconscious work is beneath consci¬ 
ousness, so there is another work which is above consciousness, and which, also, is 
not accompanied with the feeling of egoism*.'There is no feeling of /, and yet the mind 
works, desireless, free from restlessness, objectless, bodiless. Then the truth shines 
in full effulgence, and we know ourselves...free, immortal, omnipotent.’* 

“The Vedintists say that one may stumble into superconsciousness sporadi¬ 
cally, without the previous discipline, but it is then impure.** Their test is empirical: 
its fruits must be good for life. When a man comes out of Samadhi, he remains “en¬ 
lightened, a 5age, a prophet, a saint, his whole character changed, his life changed, 
illumined**. 

Karl Kellner after carefully comparing the results of Yoga 
with those of the hypnotic or dreamy states artificially producible by 
us, says:— 

“It makes of its true disciples good, healthy, and happy men .. By the subjection 
of his impulses and propensities to his will, and the fixing of the latter upon the ideal 
of goodness, he becomes a ’personality* hard to influence by others, and thus almost 
the opposite of what we usually imagine a ’medium* so-called, or ’psychic subject’ 
to be”. 


Prof. William James says:- 
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“In the MoharnmeJan world the Sufi sect and various darvish bodies are the posse¬ 
ssors of the mystical tradition. The Sufis have existed in Persia from the earliest times, 
and as their pantheism is so much at variance wi.h the hot and rigid monotheism of the 
Arab mind it has been suggested that Sufism must have been inoculated into Islam 
by Hindu influences.” 

Quoting Sir William Jones, Brown the learned author of ‘The 
Darvishes’ gives the fundamental tenets of the Sufis as follows:— 

“Their (Suii’s) fundamental tenets are, that nothing exists absolutely but God; 
that the human soul is an emanation from His essence, and though divided for a time 
from its heavenly source, will be finally reunited with it; that the highest possible 
happiness will arise from its reunion, and that the chief good of mankind in this tra¬ 
nsitory world consists in as perfect an union with the Eternal Spirit as the incumbran¬ 
ces of a mortal frame will allow; that, for this purpose, they should break all conne¬ 
ction (or taalluk, as they call it) with extrinsick objects, and pass through life without 
attachments, as a swimmer in the ocean strikes freely without the impediment of 
clothes.” 

Al-ghazzali a Persian philosopher and theologist, who flourished 
in the eleventh century, and ranks as one of the greatest doctor of 
the Moslem Church, says in his auto-biography as quoted by Prof. 
William James;— 

“The Science of the Sufis aims at detaching the heart from all that Is not God, and 
at giving to it for sole occupation the meditation of the divine being. Theory being 
more easy for me than practice, I read (certain books) until 1 understood all that can 
be learned by study and hearsay. Then I recognized that what pertains most exclu¬ 
sively to their method is just what no study can grasp, but only transport, ecstasy, 
and the transformation of the soul. How great, for example, is the difference between 
knowing the definitions of health, of satiety, with their causes and conditions and 
being really healthy or filled ... 

The first condition for a Sufi is to purge his heart entirely of all that is not 
God. The next key of the contemplative life consists in the humble prayers which 
escape from the fervent soul, and in the meditations on God in which the heart is 
swallowed up entirely. But in reality this is only the beginning of the Siifl life, the end 
of Sufism being total absorption in God. The intuitions and all that precede are, so 
to speak, only the threshold for those who enter..,. The transport which one attains 
by the method of the Sufis is like an immediate perception, as if one touched the 
objects with one’s hand.” 
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The original sects of the Sufis, it stated in Malcom’s History 
of Persia are two: the Hulull or the ‘Inspired’, and the IttihSldiS. 
or the ‘Unionists’. Five branches grew out of these viz, (i) VVusulia 
or the United (ii) the ‘Ashiqia or the ‘Loving’ (iii) Talqinia or the 
‘Learned’ (iv) Zuriqla (or ZaqiSL) or the ‘Penetrating’ (v) Wahidia much 
resembling the Ittihidia the Unionists, whose chief principle is belief 
in the Unity of the Deity. We shall say more about the Sufi sects 
and Darvish Orders in the next section specially dealing with the subject. 

The beginning of Sufism is nothing else than pantheism as 
shown in the exclamation of MaulanSl Jalal—ud-din, addressed to his 
spiritual master, 

“Omy master, you have completed my doctrine by teaching me that you are God, and 
that all things are God”. 

The Sufis compared the creation and God with the rays of the Sun 
continuously darted forth and reabsorbed and the Sun and the waves 
of the sea and the sea or the Alphabet and ink with which it is 
written. Ahmad-ud-din, the disciple of the Shaikh Shubll who was 
contemporaneous with MurS.d II, was however condemned by a sentence 
of the Ulama to be skinned alive, for his teaching that the human soul 
absorbed in God, or mixed with him, just :is rain does with the water 
of the sea. 

BSLyazid of BustSlm, the founder of BustSmis Order of Darvishes 
identified himself with the Divinity when he cried out “Glory to me! 
I am above all things!” Caliph Ali however only said: “I am the living 
and the speaking QurSn.” 

The spiritualism of the Darvishes having its origin in the re¬ 
ligious conceptions of India and Greece differs in many respects from 
Islamism says John Brown, the learned author of “The Darvishes, ” 
He also says that the existence of Spiritual Principles of the Darvish 
Orders which existed in Arabia previous to the time of the great and 
talented Prophet of Islam cannot be doubted. He states further that 
there are some differences amongst writers of note mostly with regard 
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to the estimate placed by each of these upon the character and influence 
of the Darvishes in the Mussulman world. Muslim authorities including 
Iqbal Ali Shah, the learned author of ‘Islamic Sufism’ however deny 
that Sufism in its origin was in any way connected with or influenced 
by Aryan or Greek ideas and believe that sufism is an expansion of 
the esoteric form of the religion of Islam. M. A. Ubicini in his letters 
on Turkey says : 

“Two things must be distinguished among the Darvishes: doctrineand institution. The 
first is nothing else than the Sufism which existed in the East long previous to the 
coming of Muhammad.” 

It is suggested by M. A. Ubicini that of the two great primitive 
sects existing before the Proj)het Muhammad the Meschaiouns 
(Musha'ioons) or the walkers and t}ie Ischrachaiouns (Ishraqioons) or 
the contemplatives the former was continued in mutakallitn, or meta¬ 
physicians, and the latter in the Sii/ts. H. A. Rose, the editor of 
Brown’s ‘The Darvishes’, adds however in a footnote that the mutak~ 
allimun cannot ber egarded as distinct from the Sufis, or as a school 
which taught any one definite doctrine. 

Sufism of the Darvishes has a strange analogy of doctrine with 
that of Vedanta, says Brown giving main details of similarity some 
of which are set forth below. Tne Sufi doctrines are called ‘tariqats.’ 
Brahma is the source and origin of all the pantheistic doctrines. Brahma 
is the Absolute Spirit and the Pure Being of Vedanta. It is the 
Living Being while the Darvishes contemplate “Hai wa QayyClm” 
i. e. the “Living and the Eternal.’’ According to Vedanta all except 
Brahma is Maya. The Sufis speak of tlie 'alam-i-inisdl or ‘world of 
reality’-the *alam-i- khiydl, the ‘world of illusion’. The Sravana, ntanana 
and nididhydsaua (audition, meditation and contemplation) are the 'Samd' 
murdqaba, tawajjuh and the Zikr of the Darvish tariqai. The bodha 
of the Brahman is the ‘ilm’ and the Jndna is the mdrifat of the Darvish, 
without which it is not possible to emancipate the soul. Brown says 
that all this points out the source and the origin of whatever is 
pantheistic and mystical in the doctrines of the Darvish tariqats. 
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Dr. M. Hafeez Sayyid Mohamed in his Hindi article ‘Sufi’s 
SadhanSl-m&rga’ in the S&dhanSLnka of the Hindi magazine Kalyina, 
1940 identifies ‘Dh5t-e-Bahat’ or Pure Essence of the Sufis with (Nir- 
guna) ‘Brahma’ of the Ved&ntist. Just as Brahma manifests in the 
form of the world because of ‘M5ya’ which is non-different from ‘Brahma’; 
so also it is through ‘Sifat’ or Attributes in the form of the whole 
creation, which is non-different from *Dh5.t’, that ‘Dh5t’ is experienced 
or realized. But all the same M5.y& is not itself Brahma nor ‘SifS.t’ 
itself ‘Dhat’. An opposite illustration is that of fragrance and flower. 
Fragrance belongs to the flower but is not itself the flower. ‘Sifat’ is 
a manifestation of ‘Dhat.’ The soul or ‘Ruh’ is only a reflection of 
Amr-e-Rab (Directive energy of God) and therefore there is no difference 
between the souls. 

Pure Dhat is called by various names viz, Dhat-e-Sadhaj or 
uncoloured Dhat, Wujud-e-bahat or Pure Existence. Ghaib-ul-Ghuyub 
or the Unseen even in thought, Ghaib-e-Mutluq the Absolute Unseen, 
La Ta‘ayyun or the Unlimited, Munqat‘a-ul-Isharat or the dropping of all 
indications, ‘Ayn-ul-Kafur or the Fountain-Reality of camphor, Majhul 
-ul-Nath or the Undefined by attributes. The four suppositions in 
Dhat viz. ilm (knowledge), nur (light) wujud (existence) and shuhud 
(self consciousness) are essence itself and not superimposition on essence, 
just as Sat, Chid and Ananda are the nature or essence of Brahma 
and not its attributes. Everything is a manifestation of the Deity, 
but not a Deity in itself; just as every beam of light is not the Sun 
itself, but a manifestation of the Sun. The Sufis explain the mystery 
of the Universe or the origin of things on this theory of Emanation 
(Tannazzulat or descent). This subject however falls within the province 
of Haqayiq (Greater Mysteries), and we are chiefly concerned here 
with Daqayiq (Lesser Mysteries) related to the mystical side of Sufism. 

Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah says:— 

"TheSQff doctrine does not pretend to teach that provided all its tenets are observed, 
man becomes as God. On the contrary, this can never be. Man, by purging himself 
of all earthly desire and lust, rids the Heavenly spark in him of earthly things and is 
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able thereby to return to God the original nucleus. ‘So that naturally man relieved 
of his earthbound ideas and weaknesses, realizes that the part of him which is God 
simply returns home." 

"Many of the words and terms used by the Sufis are not understood by the 
uninitiated. Perfume, for instance, is the hope of the Divine afflatus—Sleep, meditation 
or the perfection of God. Wine signifies devotion. The Sufis often speak of having 
drunk wine to insensibility. This is naturally misunderstood as it means so devout 
was their devotion to God that they were entirely under His influence. The tavern 
is the place of prayer. The tavern-keeper is the Spiritual Head or Leader. Beauty is 
only spoken of in order to show the perfection of God. Inebriation and drunkenness 
typify the abstraction of the soul for material things.” 

THE DARVISH ORDERS 

According to Von Hammer there were twelve tariqs or orders 
of Darvishes existing prior to the foundation of the Ottomtin empire 
as set forth below:- 

1. UvvaisT 5. Saqatl 9. QubrSLwi 

2. ’Ilwinl 6. Qadirl 10. Shazill 

3. AdhamI 7. Rifa’i 11. Maulavl 

4. BustamI 8. Nurbakhshi or 12. Badavvl 

Suharwardi 

Twenty-four orders have been instituted since the commence¬ 
ment of the 14th down to the middle of 18th century of the Christian 
era. Of these later orders the Naqshbandis and the Baqtashfs and of 
the earlier orders the Bustamis trace their descent from Abu Bakr- 
U3-Siddiq, the first Caliph and all the rest from the fourth Caliph ’Ali. 
The former are known as Siddiqia and the latter ’Aliides or Alawis. 

It is said that thirty-seven years after (HijrS) the ‘Flight’ or 
‘Emigration’ of the Prophet, Archangel Gabriel or JibrSil appeared to 
Uwais, a native of Karn, in Yaman, and commanded him in the name 
of the Lord to renounce, and to devote himself to a life of penitence. 
He had never met the l^rophet but when in the battle of Uhud the 
latter lost two teeth, Uwais in his honour had all his teeth extracted. 
As Uwais had none for his Pir or spiritual guide, all the Darvishes 
having no Pir are said to belong to the order of Uwaisis. Both Abu- 
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Bakr and ’Ali had the prophet for their Pir, not so Uwais. The latter 
was only ’Ashiq‘-e-Rasul or the Lover of the Prophet. 

The Shaikhs ’Ilwan, Ibrahlm-ibn-Adham, B&yazid of BustS.m, 
Sari Saqati and others following the example of Uwais founded the 
orders which took their names and laid down rules of discipline to be 
followed by the disciples. The most celebrated of such founders as the 
Pir of the QSdiris, named Shaikh Abdul-QSdir GilSni (Jilftni) known as 
Sultan-ul—Aulia or ‘the Sovereign of the Saints’ and also as Pir Dastagir. 

We may state here that in earlier times the various orders of 
Darvishes were not known after the names of their founders but were 
merely explications of their tenets or principles e. g. Hululi and Ittihadi 
etc. We have already mentioned these and others in the foregoing 
portion of this section. In the footnote by Rose at p. 54 of Brown’s 
‘The Darvishes’ a list of ‘Approved’ Sects * and ‘Rejected’ 

(mardud) sects is given. The latter mentions Hululi and Hallaji as 
rejected or mardud sects. This sect of Hululi has long been extinct. 

Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah in his work ‘Islamic Sufism’ says:- 

“There are some sects« which are known as Sufis; but which are removed from their 
inner Court like the Mujassamiyyah {theCorpoxeaMsts), the Hulults (Incarnationists), 
the TanRsukhhis (Transmigrationists).” 

The first of these sects traces its origin to Abi Halman of 
of Damascus; and the second, to Munsur Abul Ghayz Hallaj (who 
lived in Iraq and was a contemporary of Junaid). 

Mansur used to say Anal Haq (I am the Truth). He simply there by 
meant that he was a manifestation of the Truth. Although the fatwa 
of Mansur’s execution was also signed by Junaid, out of regard for the 
esoteric Shari’at, Junaid said ‘Mansur and I are one and the same 
thing only madness has saved me, and reason ruined him.’ 

Husain ibn—e-Mansur, and Abu Bakr Shibli gave preference to 
GhSib over Huzur; and so in their moments of ecstasy they gave out 

* A detailed description of most of these sects and others is given at pp. 23-28 
‘Islamic Sufism’. 
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such expression as “I am the Truth" C^Anal Haq”). “There is none under 
my cloak except God" (Laysafi jubbati siwallah). Others-and they are 
the vast majority-gave preference to Husur over Ghdib, like Muhasibi, 
Junaid, Suhail and Mohamed bin Khalif. These latter are those who 
take care for this world as well as of the next. 

“Ahmad ibn-e-Sabit and his disciples Ahmad ibn-e-Yabus, Abu 
Muslim of Khorassan, Shaikh-ul-Ishraq and Omar Khayyam were the 
exponents of the doctrine of reincarnation basing their arguments on 
Suratul-Baqara 61-92, Suratul Maidah 55, etc. Druses, who were the 
followers of Darazi were also believers in it”. 

The Baqtashis, says Brown, believe in the tanasukh, a system 
of metempsychosis. 

Although originating in Arabia the various tenets or principles 
of the tariqs or orders of the Darvishes gained prominence in Persia 
and Bukhara. From thence they travelled into Turkey, Syria and 
Egypt and even along the shores of the Mediterranean, as far as 
Morocco, and in the East to India. Brown says;- 

"There are many Darvish Orders in Bukhari, nearly all of the Sunni, or orthodox 
kind, more closely attached to the dogmas of the Qurin and its Prophet than those 
of Persia, which are almnst all Shi’a, and advocates of the Caliph ’AH.” 

The people of Bukhari have a strong sympathy with ’Othman, but 
they are, says Brown, particularly fanatic and hostile to all non-Mussul¬ 
mans. Brown further says;- 

“The Eastern idea that the spirit or soul returns to this world and lives again in a 
new body, long after the decease and decay of its primitive corporeal form, ie held 
as true by many of the modern Shaikhs of Persia. With them the belief in the re-exi¬ 
stence of the Imim Mahdi is stronger than among any other Muhammadans.” 

Amongst the Persian Darvishes there are two sects viz. ‘Ali 
lllahis and Ahl-e-haqq. The former (known as Sab&’iyas) believe in the 
divinity of ‘Ali, while the latter consider that every one may, by 
superior piety and love of God, become joined to Him or even become 
God. The readers will be able to identify these respectively with the 
‘Incarnationists’ and the followers of Mansur mentioned above. 
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Of the various orders of Darvishes the most ancient and the 
greatest like ’llwanis, the Adhamis, the QadirTs, the RifS’Is, the Naq- 
shbandis, the Khalwatis, etc. are considered as the cardinals. They 
call themselves the nsHls, or ‘originals’ and call others the furii* or 
‘branches’ signifying their emanation from the first. “The order of the 
Naqshbandls and Khalwatis hold however the first rank in the temporal 
line; the one on account of the conformity of its statutes to the prin¬ 
ciples of the ten first confraternities, and to the lustre which causes the 
grandees and principal citizens of the empire to incorporate themselves 
in it; and the other, because of its being the source of the mother society 
which gave birth to many others. In the spiritual line, the order of 
the Qadirls, Maulavis, Baqtashls, Rifa’Is, and the Sa’dis, are the most 
distinguished, especially the three first, on account of the eminent 
sanctity of their founders, of the multitude of the miracles attributed 
to them, and of the superabundance of the merit which is deemed 
especially attached to them,’’ 

All these different orders of the anchorites have their convents 
called takids, khdnqds. ^ind Zdwids, spread over different parts of 
the country. 

Although considered as mendicant orders, no Darvish is allowed 
to beg, especially in public. BaqtSshls are an exception as they deem 
it meritorious to live by alms. Many however in imitation of H5ji 
BektJlsh their founder, make it a rule to live only by manual labour.* 
The surplus of the revenues of endowments to their order is distributed 
among the poor, or is employed in the establishment of private and 
charitable buildings. The Shaikhs and Darvishesare scrupulously attached 
to this inviolable principle of their order. 

* The doctrine of tawakkul or ‘dependence upon God’ w.as c.'irried to excess by tlie 
earlier sGfls, but in later times instead the duty to live by practice of Kaab or art 
or industry was inculcated. Plr Dastagir of the Q&dirfs is considered in India a patron 
saint of industries in general. In India the chief orders require the darvishes to live by 
practice of Kasb. 
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Although in no wise bound by any oaths, all being free to change 
their community or order, and even to return to the world, each one 
regards it as a sacred duty to end his days in the dress of his order. 
They are imbued with the spirit of poverty, preserverance, deep humility 
and perfect submission to their superiors. They are seen moving about 
with the head bent and the most respectful countenance. “They never 
salute anyone, particularly the Maulavis and the Baqt&shTs, except by 
the name *Ya Hu” ! 

Brown says:- 

“The adoration of the master replaces also for the Darvishes the worship of the Di¬ 
vinity; the end of the being no longer dwelt in the intimate union of the soul with the 
Creator* but in an absolute conformity to the thoughts of the Shaikh . •. Such is the 
first obligation, the only one so to speak, imposed on the Darvish, and expressed by, 
this species of mental prayer, called rahuta^ (rabita?) to which he is not less exact 
in the performance than the ordinary Mussulman is to his 

We would here give short particulars of the founders of some 
of the important orders mentioned above. 

Shaikh ’Ilwan died at Jedda in 766 A. D; founded the ’llwinls. 

Ibrahim b. Adham died at Damascus in 777 A. D.; founded the 
Adhamis. 

Bayazid Bustami died at Jabal Bustam, in Syria, in 874 A. D.; 
founded the Bustamis. 

Sari saqati died at Baghdad in 907 A. D., founded the Saqatis. 

Shaikh ’Abd-ul-Qadir Gilani died at Baghdad in 1165 A. D. 
at the age of ninety years founded the Qadiris. 

Sa’id Ahmad Rifa’i died in the woods between Baghdad and 
Basra in 1182 A. D.; founded the Rifa’is. 

Shahabud-Din Suharwardi died at Baghdad in 1205; founded 
the Suharwardis. 

Najm-ud-Din Qubra died in Khwarazm in 1220 A. D.; founded 
the Qubrawis. 

’Abd-ul-Husain (Hasan b. ’Abd-ul-Jabbar) Shazili died at Makka 
in 1258 A. D.; founded the Shazilis. 
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JalSll-ud-Din ar-Ruml MaulSlnSL, called tlie MullSl Khunk&r died 
at Qonia in 1273 A. D.; founded the Maulavis, generally called the 
‘Turning’ or ‘Dancing Darvishes’. 

Ahmad BadSwI died at Tanta, in Egypt, in 1276 A.D. founded the 
Badawls. 

Pir Muhammad Bahl-ud-Din Naqshband died at Qasr-i’Arif5.n, 
in Persia, in 1319 A. D.; founded the NaqshbandTs. According to Rose 
the correct drite of his death is 1388 A. D. but the order may Ije 
older. It is based upon the principles of the two original fraternities 
and particularly upon that of the Caliph Abu-Bakr. 

Sa’d-ud-Din JabrSwi died at Jaba, near Damascus in 1335 A. D.; 
founded the Sa’dis. 

H2.j! Baqt5.sh Khur3.san!, called the wall or ‘saint’ died at Kir- 
shahr, in AsiaMinor in 1357 A. D. founded the Baqtashis. 

’Umar Khahvati died at Qaisarla in 1397 A. D.; founded the 
KhalwatTs. It is one of the few orders which admit women."^ 

We now give particulars of some of the orders mentioned in 
the next section entitled ‘The Darvish orders in India’. Shah Ne’mat- 
ul-lS.h Wall is the title by which Shah Nur-ud-Din Yazdi is known. 
He was born in 1330 A. D. He founded the order of Ne’matullahis. 
He travelled widely and possibly visited Afghanistan. He died in 1430 
A. D. Timur sent him into an honourable interment at Mahun, in 
Karman, says Brown. 

Qalandar Yusuf AndalusT, a native of Andalusia in Spain, was for 
a long time a disciple of Haji Baqtash, but having been dismissed 
from his Order on account of his haughty and arrogant character, he 
made vain efforts to be admitted into the Maulavis, and ended by 
establishing the Order of Darvishes named after him Qalandarls. ^ They 

*10 India all the four main orders viz. the Chistls, the Qidiris, the Suharwardis and the 
Naqshbandls admit women as murids but they are not made Khalifis or successors 
to Pirs or Shaikhs. 

^ The Qalandars are not an Order, says Brown. A Qftdirl Darvish was named Shibiz 
-e-Qalandarl, as also a Maulavi Darvish named Shams-ud—Dln TabrIzI QalandarT. 
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have to be perpetually travelling about living on alms. The Qalandarls 
are, in view of the treatment of their founder by the BaqtSLshis and 
the Maulavis, antagonistic to them. 

The MurSdfs seem to be an off-shoot of the NaqshbandTs. The 
order may have been founded by MurSd, ‘the Syrian’ who died in 1719 
A. D., or by AbdSl Murad a companion of Haji BaqtSsh in the 16th 
century A. D. In the latter case they may be an offshoot of the BaqtSshis. 

Haidaria were founded by Qutb-ud-Din Haidar, of Zaush near 
Nishapur in Khur^isan, early in the thirteenth century. They are closely 
akin to the Rifa’i, and dance on fires. They also wear iron rings on the 
hands, neck, ears; and even elsewhere—in token of their vow of chastity. 

Lastly we may mention the Gulshanis founded by Ibrahim 
Gulshani who died at Cairo in 1533 A. D. They are also called the 
Roshanis from Dada ’Umr Roshani, preceptor of Ibrahim Gulshani. A 
sect Ijearing the name ‘Roshanis’ had some vogue in North-Western 
India at or about the same period. Bayazid Ansari an Afghan known 
as PIr Roshan born in 1526 A. D. is noted in the Indian History as 
he and two generations of his descendants headed a formidable resis¬ 
tance to the Mughal power, inflicting at least one grave defeat upon 
it, and probably succeeding in preventing the complete subjugation of 
the Afghan bills by the Mughals. Pir Roshan taught that Pirs are 
supreme manifestation of God. 

We would refer the readers interested in the details of the lives 
of the saints mentioned above to Brown’s ‘The Darvishes’, Nicholson’s 
‘The Mystics of Islam’ and to ‘Tazkirat-ul-Aulia’ a Persian work or its 
Gujarati translation entitled ‘Muslim Mahatmas’. 

DARVISH ORDERS IN INDIA 

Sayyid Mohamed Hafeez considers that the Oldest Darvish Order 
m India is the Chishti Order which traces its origin to Khwajah Abu 
Abdal Chishti who died in 966 A. D. It was introduced into India by 
Khwajah Mu’in-ud-Din Chishti of Sistan, a southern district of Afgha* 
nistan, where he was born in 1142 A. D. He went to Khurasan and 
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thence to the neighbourhood of NishSLpur near Mashhad. There he 
became a disciple of Khwajah ’Uthman Chishti Haruni. After twenty 
years* discipleship he performed a pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina 
and thence he travelled through Iraq and Persia in course of which 
he made the acquaintance of many Sufis such as Shaikh ’Abd-ul-Qadir 
Jiiani and Khwajah Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtyar Kaki. The latter became 
one of his disciples. At Baghdad he became acquainted with Najm-ud- 
Dln Qubra Shiahab-ud-Din Suhrawardi and other famous sufis. He was 
known as Aftab-e-Mulk-e-Hind. He came back thence to Herat, Balkh 
and Ghazni. In 1192 A. D. he came to Delhi Avith the army of Shihab- 
ud-Din Ghuri. At the age of 52 in 1195 A. D. he went to Ajamer 
which became his permanent residence until his death in 1236 A. D. 

Akbar’s connection with his tomb at Ajamer is historical. He 
vowed that if he took the fort of Chitor he would walk on foot from 
Agra to the tomb of the holy man in Ajamer. The fort was taken in 
1568 A. D. He made a similar vow before the birth of Jehangir 
in 1567 A. D. and for ten successive years he made an annual 
pilgrimage to it. His last pilgrimage seems to have been in 1579 A. 
D. The spiritual descendants of Khwajah Mu’in-ud-Din Chishti have 
been among the most famous Saints of India. Hazrat Niz5.m-ud-din 
Awliya* of Delhi was his great grand pupil whose spiritual descendants 
are called Niz&mis. Similarly his another great grand pupil was Hazrat 
Makhdum, ’Ala-ud-Din’Ali Ahmad Sabir ofPirankalir(near Ruraki) whose 
spiritual descendants are called Sabiris. 

Qutb Minar at Delhi according to some is named after 
Kw&jah Qutb-ud-Din friend and pupil of Mu’in-ud-Din. Both died 
in 1236. 

"'Both Khiljis and Tughlaqs were closely connected with him. The proverb ‘Dilhi dflr* 
hai’ i.e. ’Delhi is a long way off arose out of his reply on being informed of Ghiyftsud- 
din Tughlaq *8 coming to get moneys alleged to have been deposited with him. Gbiy&sud- 
din died on his way by the fall of a house and never reached Delhi. Nizftmuddin died 
in 1325 A. D. 
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Nizam-ud-Din died in 1325 A. D., and Mukhdum ’Ala-od-Din died 
in 1291 A. D. Nizam-ud-Din Awliya left as his khallfah Nasir-ud- 
Din Muhamad, the Lamp of Delhi (Chiragh-e-Dilhi) who died in 
1356. A, D. There followed a long lineof saints in this order, who became 
so well known that the Chishti fraternity spread far and wide. One 
of the most important of these later saints was Shaikh Salim ChishtT. 
He exerted a potent influence in the lives of the Mughul emperors 
and the royal families of his time. The emperor Jehangir was born 
in his house, and the saint himself lies buried in a beautiful tomb at 
Fatehpur Sikri. 

During the two centuries following the death of Shaikh Salim 
Chishti in A. D. 1572, the Chishti movement experienced a period 
of decay, which became very marked by the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Towards the close of that century a revival of the order 
throughout the Punjab and Sind was led by Khwajah Nfir Muhammad 
Qiblah-e-’Alam, who was by ancestry a Rajput, and not of Sayyid 
origin, as had been the case of the former great leaders of the frat¬ 
ernity. Therefore, as Rose points out “it would seem that in a sense 
the modern rise of the Chishti sect marks an indigenous revival of 
Islam, under religious leaders of local tribes, instead of the older 
Sayyid families.” 

Another order found in India is that of Suhrawardls. One of the 
sons or immediate descendant of Abul Najib brought his teaching to 
India. The Nizam of Hyder&bSld, says Rose, the Editor of Brown’s 
“The Darvishes," claims spiritual descent as a murid from Shiahib-ud 
-Din, who according to Brown founded Suhrawardls and died in 
1206 A. D. Acording to another authority he was the founder of Nurba- 
khshls who are usually held to be identical with Suhrawardls. 

An offshoot af this Order of Suhrawardls is the Indian Order 
of the Jal^lls ascribed to the saint Sayyid JalSil-ud Din, a disciple of 
BahJl-ul-Haqq, the SuhrawardI of Multan. The JalSllIs have many 
curious practices. At initiation they shave completely the head, face, 
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and body, burn their clothes, and are branded on the right shoulder. 
They also wear glass bracelets like those worn by women. This order is 
regarded as one of the orthodox fraternities which conform to the 
Shara’ or Shari’at. 

Brown states that there is a Takia at Constantinople for the 
wandering Darvishes of India which is called Hindilar TakiasI, He 
also says that the greater part of the Darvishes visiting Constantinople 
belong to the orders of the Naqshbandls, Qadiris, Chishtis, Kubrawls, 
Ne’matullSlhis, and Qalandarls. Dr. M. Hafeez Sayyid Mohamed in his 
Hindi article on ‘Sufi S&dhan& MSrga’ in the ‘SSLdhanSLnka’ of the 
Hindi magazine ‘Kalyina,* mentions only the four Orders of the Naq- 
shbandis, Qa.dir!s, Chishtis and Suhrawardls probably because they 
are the major Orders in India. Even in Bombay over and above the 
said four Orders of Darvishes there are the orders of Rifa’iyi, Sh&ziliySl 
and Qalandariyi, the last however is not considered a distinct or regular 
Order. (See p,94 ‘The Darvishes’). Of course the Darvishes of the four 
orders firstly mentioned above are in majority. 

There are also Darvishes belonging to other Orders or off¬ 
shoots of the main Orders of comparatively lesser importance or without 
regular silsili. to be found in some parts of India. There are for 
instance MadSLriySlhs who are followers of Zind& Shah Mad2r of Syria 
whose shrine is at Makanpur in Oudh. Then there are Sa’dis Nurbakshis,* 
Mur&dis, ShatSLri&s as well as Haidaris. The writer is informed that 
sometimes at some places in India are found Darvishes of other Orders 
also, but generally they are wandering Darvishes only temporarily there. 

It was through the missionaries of various Orders coming from 
beyond the North—Western frontier and from Iraq from time to 
time commencing from the close of the twelfth century of the Christian 

*11 is a branch of the Naqshbandls and known chiefly in Kashmir. Sayyid ’Ali Ham- 
dkni alias AnJr Kabfr All the Second, its founder, came to Kashmir in 1380 A. D. 
with 700 disciples, and died about 1386 A.D. at Pakhll. He is known as the apostle 
of Kashmir. NQrbakshis said to be identical with Suhrawardls are different. 
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era that Sufi doctrines and practices have been chiefly introduced into 
India. Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah says in his work ‘Islamic Sufism’: 

“Sufism with its warm mystical yearning after union and fellowship with 
God, nowhere found a more suitable soil in which to thrive than India, where the 
very atmosphere was charged with a deep religious longing to find God, with the 
result that to-day it is estimated that fully two-thirds of India’s Moslem population 
are under the influende of some one or other of the darvish Orders.’’ 

During the time of the Sultans of Gujarat many saintly persons 
came to Gujarat to propagate Islamic faith and settled there. Ten 
families of Sayyids, who so settled, are mentioned in Mirat-e-Ahrnadi. 
Amongst them the Bukhari Sayyids Hazarat-e-Qutb-e-’Alam and his 
second son Hazarat-e-Shah ’Alam and their descendants became very 
famous and wielded great influence over the Sultans of Gujarat. The 
descendants of Shah ’Alam became known as ShShiya Sayyids and 
those of his brother as Qutbia Sayyids. Shah ’Alam’s title came to 
be publicly known through Shah Barek Ullah ChistI (the successor 
or Nizamuddin Awlia of Delhi) thus:—Shah ’Alam was given by the 
latter a pot of baked beans to be carried home. On the way a deaf, 
dumb and blind drummer, who miraculously regained all his senses 
by Shah ’Alam’s touch, announced him out of joy as Shah ’Alam by 
beating of his drum. The proverb thence became current that “the 
Chistls baked and the Bukharis ate.’’ Sultan Muzaffar, who had several 
years before he became Sultan became a disciple of Qutb-ul—Aqtab 
Makhdum-e-Jahanian,grand-father of Qutb-e-’Alam,personally received 
the latter when he came to Pitan, in Gujarat, in 1399 A. D. at the 
age of 12 years. Both Qutb-e-’Alam and Shah ’Alam were great mystics. 
Many miracles are attributed to both of them. Shah ’Alam became 
particularly famous as visitors to him had their pockets mysteriously 
filled with money on their return. He was at the age of seventeen 
appointed the head of Maghrabia Order by Shaikh Ahmad Khattu 
called Ganj Baksh or Treasure bestower (who died in 1446 A. D.). 
Qutb-e-’Alamdiedin 1454 A.D., and Shah ’Alam in 1477 A. D. at the age 
of 63. Shah ’Alam’s beautiful mausoleum can yet be seen at Ahmedabad. 
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The Sayyid families next mentioned are QSldariyS and Rif3.’i9L parti¬ 
culars of which have been already given in the previous section hereof. 

Then come four families. Mashhadi Sayyids were sons of Sayyid 
Sharaf-ud-din, the son-in-law of Makhdum-e-Jahanian; they are buried 
at Broach. Tirmizi Sayyids were descendants of Makhdum Sayyid 
Yahya, successor of Makhdum-e-Jahanian. Makhdum Sayyid Yahya 
was buried outside Baroda. Bhaktari Sayyids were descendants of 
Sayyid Badr Bhaktari, another successor of Makhdum-e-Jahanian. 
Zaidia Sayyids were followers of Sayyid Usman, surnamed* Sham’-e- 
Burhani’, the eldest son of Qutb-e-’Al im. 

Then come Idrusia Sayyids sons of Sharif Abu Bakr Idrus, chief 
of Hadramaut in Arabia. He was buried in Jhaveri wS.d3. of Ahmedabad. 
His descendants are found in Broach and Surat to this day. 

The remaining two families are Shirazi and Arizi (Uraizi ?) Sayyids. 

Readers interested in details of the lives of these saints are 
referred to Mirat-e-Ahmadi published in G. O. Series, Baroda. 

A number of Darvishes belonging to different religious orders 
introduced into India became influential guides of sovereigns, not only 
in spiritual but in political affairs as well. During life thay enjoyed 
popular and royal favour; and after their death their tombs became 
places of pilgrimage for multitudes of devout Moslems, 

“The khanqdh (monastery) exercises extensive influence for 
good or ill in the religious life of the Moslems of India who have 
elected to follow a spintual guide, for the various darvish fraternities 
touch all classes, excepting those who have been influenced by modern 
education or extreme Wahhabi teachings. 

“The effort to effect union of man’s soul with God, which is deemed the 
highest bliss, is the chief function of the religious orders. Thus Sufism has provided 
the objective or philosophy of life while it remains for the darvish orders to apply 
the philosophy to the every day needs of the man in the street.” 

One who guides a pupil for the purpose is called Murshid, 
Shaikh or Pir and the pupil Murid. The pupil is a traveller (sdlik) on 
the way {fatlqah). He is to be guided by the Pir until he has advanced 
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through the various stages {maqamat) of divine illumination {khatardt). 
Various orders of Sufis differ from one another in respect of the rules 
of meditation (fikr) and ritualistic observance (dhikr) prescribed for 
regulation of the divine illumination. 

RliLIGlOUS PRACTICKS 

Of the religious practices dhikr (remembering or reciting) has 
for its object the production of spiritual ecstasy {Wajd). It is of two 
kinds dhikr—e—jali (perceptible dhikr) and dhikr—e-khaft (imperceptible 
dhikr). There is a still further advanced khafi form in which the 
Sdlik shuts his eyes, closes his lips and fixes his attention on his 
inhalations and exhalations. With exhalations he says “Ta ildha" 
(There is no God) ... he annihilates all external objects and with 
inhalations he thinks he says ‘ill-al-lah’ (except Allah). A darvish 
thinks there is a still more advanced form of dhikr-e-khaft. Every 
person in his breathing consciously or unconsciously utters the name 
Allah, the syllable “Al” being the natural sound produced by the in¬ 
coming breath, and “lah” being the natural sound of the outgoing breath. 

In India the vociferous form of dhikr is frequently met with. 
The technique is uttering “La ildha" he throws his head downward 
towards his right side and then bringing it back he throws it down¬ 
ward towards the left side shouting “ill-al-lah”. As he proceeds his 
shouts become louder and his actions grow more violent, until finally, 
in utter exhaustion, he sinks back in a stujior, which is generally 
called a state of ecstasy (wajd). 

Unlike the Naqshbandl Sufis Chishtls enjoin upon their disciples 
to perform their recitations in a louder tone. Besides this there is a 
difference of technique between the parent Order of the Naqshbandls 
and Chishtls. Audition or Sama’ is not only permissible in the practices 
of the Chishti Order, but actually recommended. 

From another point of view dhikr is of two kinds: one is pra¬ 
ctised alone and the other by a congregation or group. The first kind 
is already described. For the second kind, in India, meetings are usually 
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held on Thursday evenings; but there seems tt> be no such attempt 
to make public displays of them as is the case in Egypt at the present 
time, and as used to be the case in Turkey. 

According to the early School of Sufis the Ini tiate must pass through 
our stages before he can gain reunion with God. Four veils obscure 
his sight one of which is removed at every stage until Perfection is 
attained. The first stage is humanity called Hast. The second is called 
Tanqat, or the obtaining of potentiality. At this stage the disciple 
may lay aside all religious observances and think only on the delights 
of contemplation. The third stage is 'Arajf signifying a condition of 
knowledge akin to inspiration equalling that of the Indian yogi through 
‘SamS-dhi’ or that of the angels. He now possesses occult powers. The 
fourth stage is Haqiqut-T The utmost degree of purity and spiritual 
thought makes this possible; the man now becomes a saint. He can now 
commune direct with God, the Divine Sun of whom he is but a spark. 

The QSdirls, unlike the Naqshbundls recite in a loud voice the 
names and attributes of God. There is practically no difference between 
the Q&dirls and Chishtls. The method is two-fold; the recitation of 
God’s name and the recitation of negative and affirmative KalimS viz. 
confession of Islamic faith as to God’s unity. 

“The former is divided into four manners, the first being the 
recitation of the words, Allah, Allah, Allah-God, God, God,-with utmost 
vigour and zeal, in a loud voice, till he becomes out of breath. Then 
he should tarry awhile and after regaining his breath the wayfarer 
should begin the recitation in the same way, and continue the process. 

“The second manner is that he should repeat the word “Allah" 
once over his right knee and then over his left knee while sitting in 
a knee-folded attitude of prayer. 

“In the third manner he should proclaim the name of Allah in 
a loud voice once over his right knee, then over his left knee, and the 
third time over where his heart is situated, sitting, as he may be, 
during the process, with his legs folded. 
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“Finally, in the fourth manner, the wayfarer should recite the 
name of AllSh once over his right knee, then over his left knee, and 
again over where his heart is and the fourth Darb, or Impact, should 
be vigorously pronounced just in front of himself. 

“In the practice of Negative and Affirmative Recitation, the 
wayfarer should close his eyes, facing Mecca-ward, then begin the 
recitation of the sentence: Ldilah lUalldh- “There is no God 
except God" by starting the phrase Ldilah- “There is no God-” 
from the navel bring it up to his right side where ///a/-except-is to 
be uttered, and finally La/t, to be carried to the left side where 
the heart is, and finished at that point. It is necessary, however, to 
concentrate upon the inner meaning of the Negative of all that is 
not God and in Affirmative of God’s Existence. 

“The recitation in these manners, uttered in a loud voice, is 
considered to be conducive of concentration so that the voice of the 
Wayfarer should drown all other external voices and sounds that detract 
the attention; and it is further recommended that after the prayer 
of morning and late afternoon, the Brothers of the Order should sit 
in a circle in order to perform this recitation in a loud voice in the 
presence of their Spiritual Guide. 

“Anotherspiritualexerciseconsistsof reciting m\xt^\y'.Alldho-Samt^' 
AUdho-Baseer, AUdho-Alleein-God hears, God sees, God knows all. 
The Sufi should commence with the first name at the point of the 
navel, carrying the next name to the chest upward and finishing 
towards the sky with his head upraised. The process is to be repeated 
in its reverse direction and finished at the navel with the order of 
the names reversed. The spiritual excellence is reached through con¬ 
tinual Meditation and Recitation of the above Methods.” 

While concluding we shall quote Prof. William James’ remarks 
on the authoritativeness of the mystic consciousness. 

“(l) Mystical states, when well developed, usually are, and have the right to 
be, absolutely authoritative over the individuals to whom they come. 
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(2) No authority emanates from them which should make it a duty for those 
who stand outside of them to accept their revelations uncritically. 

(3) They break down the authority of the non-mystical or rationalistic con¬ 
sciousness, based upon the understanding and the senses alone. Tliey show it to be 
only one kind of consciousness. They open out the possibility of other orders of truth, 
in which, so far as anything in us vitally responds to them, we may freely continue 
to have faith.” 

THE AULIA OK SAINTS. 

The Darvish orders put full faith in all the grades of spiritually 
superior men and angelic beings. The former are termed AuliSL or 
saints. They are designated “the friends of God who fear nothing.” 
“They are those who among men are the nearest united to God, and 
who consequently enjoy His most intimate presence.” “They are 
favoured with spiritual visions and apparitions, and frequent intercourse 
with angelic visitors, who appear to them in that semi-existence called 
a state of bodily slumber. In this world the saint hears the wll of God, 
and'ln the other he understands it.” 

Khizr is called the chief of all the attlids, or saints. It is said 
that the tanqats or paths, are Ali’s, and the sharVat or holy law, is 
the Prophet’s. Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah, the learned author of Islamic 
Sufism says therein;- 

"VValls are those who are annihilated in their selves, and are an eternal in the beati¬ 
fic vision. There are always 4000 awliya in the world, who keep it going; of these, 
in the order of ascendancy, are 300 akhyar, and of these latter 40 are abrar, of these 
latter again, seven are abdals. 'Lhen 4 autads, 3 naqibs, and the head of them all is 
Qutub (the pole around which the existence turns), or Ghaus.” 

There is a hadtth, or traditional saying, of the Prophet: “If 
your hearts be oppressed with sorrow, go, seek consolation at the 
graves of the holy dead.” Mussulmans in general pray at the tombs 
of those whom they consider reputed saints (AuliSl), says Brown. They 
implore their intercession on their behalf. “Belief is also entertained 
that the souls of departed saints visit the graves where their material 
remains were entered: so that the way-farer, by blessing such souls, 
may receive spiritual guidance from the deceased saints by means of 
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meditation.” “The doctrine of Bama, in which them/* of a departed 
saint could foster and cherish and guide the ruh of a living man was 
in favour Avith the Sufis. The ruh is neither within nor without the 
body; only its vision is on the body, therw/t of a departed “friend of God” 
could guide the riih of a living man on whom it has fixed its vision.” 

Prayer is also offered at ordinary graves for the benefit of the 
soul of the deceased. If the deceased be in Paradise, the prayer is 
conveyed as an offering to the happy soul, if in hell it aids it out of 
that place of punishment. The practice, however, should not be confused 
with Grave Worship; for in Sufism worship is only intended for One 
God and to no man excepting the Prophet Mohammed. 

Many of the takias of Darvishes are erected at, or even over, 
the tombs of eminently pious shaikhs, or other holy men. Much 
reverence is shown to them irrespective of the position the deceased may 
have held in the world. At many such Dargdhs lamps are kept burning 
as emblems of spiritual light shed around. Costly shawls and embroidered 
cloth are spread over them. With a view to procure relief,through their saint¬ 
ly intercession, from sickness, mis-fortune, sterility, etc. vows called Nazr, 
are offered up at them by visitors. Miraculous results are declared to 
have occured at these tombs. Lights are often seen to float over them, 
or to lead to them. 

MIRACULOUS practicp:s 

The spiritual exercises of those of the Order of the Rif«L’Is embrace 
nearly all those of the other Orders, They excel others in these 
e.xcercises. The Rifa’is are the only ones who use fire in their devotions. 
It is in the last and ecstatic stage of their devotion called Hdlat. 
Then they make use of red-hot irons. Even cutlasses and other sharp 
-pointed iron instruments are stuck by them with fury into their sides, arms 
and legs. Over the red-hot irons the Shaikh first recites some prayers 
and invokes the founder of the Order Ahmad-ur-Rlfa’i, and breathes 
over them before delivering same to the Darvishes, The latter trans¬ 
ported by frenzy, seize and gloat upon them tenderly, lick them, bite 
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them, hold them between their teeth, and end by cooling them in 
their mouths. All stoically bear up against the pain which they experience 
with apparent gaiety. Some time after this the Shaikh walks round 
and breathes upon the wounds of each of them, rubs them with saliva, 
recites prayers over them and promises them speedy cures. It is said that 
twenty-four hours afterwards nothing is to be seen of their wounds. 

After the Rifa’is, the Sa’dis have also the reputation of per¬ 
forming miracles, pretty much of the same sort. To them are ascribed 
powers especially to handle snakes as they please. 

Maulani Jal5l-ud-dTn the founder of the Maulvl Order could 
through his spiritual power become invisible to ordinary sight, and 
would, when absorbed in pious and fervid love for Allah rise upwards 
in the air and was more than once prevented from entirely disappearing 
from amongst his devoted companions only by means of music. 

MAGIC 

E. Rehatsek in a paper entitled ‘Magic’ published in the Journal 
of The Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay, 1879 says:— 

“Spiritual magic is either licit or illicit, i. e. divine or Satanic; 
but there is yet a third kind, which, although it does not belong to 
the former, can nevertheless not be classed with the latter; most of 
its branches are however considered licit, and it has been called natural 
magic (or Sttnya). 

Divine Magic—“There are also prayers, the recitation of which 
will procure the aid of genii, but everything is accomplished by ap¬ 
propriately uttering the great names of God. The ineffable name was 
engraved on the Seal ring of Solomon’’* (Sulaim&n) and by means of it 
he subjected to his dominion not only genii and men, but animals and the 
powers of nature. This greatest name (Ism-e-a’zam) is revealed only to 
few holy men, and others must content themselves with the lesser ones. 


* Muhr-e-Sulaiman.i.e. Sulahnan’s or Solomon’s seal consisted of two inverted tri¬ 
angles forming the T&ntrik §atkot>a. 
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or even with those of the Prophet or the angels, which are also written 
together with verses from the KorSln and used as charms in a variety 
of occasions. ♦ ♦ ♦ Amulets, formulas or recipes against diseases, 
talismans, and the operations of a magic nature with prayers verses 
from the Koran, and invocations with great names belong to this 
branch, and some consider that even sorcery practised for benevolent 
purposes is a part of divine magic.” Such magic is called Ulwi and 
all other magicS«//i.§ The former derives its power from revealed Scriptures, 
God, His Prophet, or superior angels, while the latter derives its power 
from non-revealed texts and lower entities. 

Satanic Magic—The ‘Black Art’ is called Sehr, and believed 
nearly always to depend on the agency of evil spirits. By means of 
enchantment or Sorcery persons may be afflicted with various kinds 
of diseases and harassed in various ways. 

CHARMS AND TALISMANS 

“They (Shaikhs and Darvishes) claim the power of interpreting 
dreams, and of healing, by means of spiritual remedies, both mental 
and bodily diseases. Tliese remedies consist in exorcisings, and prayers” 
written on small rolls of paper and taken generally from the two cha¬ 
pters of the Qurin which refer to the work of malevolence, enchant¬ 
ments, witchcrafts, etc. Some invalids are asked to throw them into 
a cup of water, and drink the same afterwards, others are asked to 
carry them on their persons or in their pockets or to hang them around 
their necks for fifteen thirty or sixty days reciting now and then certain 
prayers. Some invalids are treated by the Shaikh or Darvish placing 
his hand on his head, making mysterious breathings on his person 
and touching the suffering parts. Not only to the sick but also to the 
healthy, as preservations against physical ailments—and even wounds 

§ There are many Mantras current amonsrst the people generally as also amongst some 
of the Darvishes in which invocation with the name of God is mixed up with that 
with the names of Auli&s, Plrs, and other persons as also Hindu deities—such Asjanji- 
ras for self protection and others. Ail of them are considered Siffiby the Muhammedans. 
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of an enemy-also moral afflictions, are these rolls called Nuskh5.s, or 
hamSlils (talismans) given, and the Shaikhs say they possess virtue 
only when given by their own hands. These often contain magic squares, 
wifq, or figures. They are retained by some on their person all their 
lives in small trinkets of gold and silver; others fasten them on their 
arms, or place them on the upper part of their caps or turbans, others 
again suspend them around their necks with a cord of gold or silk. 

DIVINERS 

Brown says that there is another class suj^posed by many to be 
Darvishes, but not really so-known as Khavasjilar. They are diviners 
though dressed like Darvishes and wearing green turbans. By means 
of 'ihn-e-ramal and by cabalistic calculations, (generally of the numerical 
value of letters comprised in the names of parties concerned) and 
consultation of the four elements, 'andsir-e-arha' (to ascertain which of 
them predominates in the person’s system) a miskhd or charm is 
written out and delivered to the applicant. These nuskhds are com¬ 
posed of verses from the Qurin, to which is connected a belief of 
peculiar power in especial cases and are hung about the necks. They 
are sometimes not from the QurSn but are the original handwritings of 
certain highly reputed holy men. One kind of these writings is called 
istikhdrd (seeking good; knowing what is best) and are placed under 
the pillow to influence the dreams of the sleeper or cause visits from 
benevolent spirits to the sufferer, and to respond to the wishes of the 
applicant. Istikhdrd is according to some divination by means of 
tasbxh or rosary. It is attributed to one of the Prophet’s wives. The 
diviner after repeating Fdtihd (the opening chapter of the QurSn), 
breathes on the rosary in order to put the magic power of the chapter 
into the beads. Then he seizes a particular bead and counts towards 
the ‘pointer’ saying “God, Muhammad, Abu Jahal” or according to 
some “Adam, Eve, the Devil.’’ If the count ends with Abu Jahal’s 
name or the Devil’s the omen is bad, if it ends with God’s or Adam’s 
the omen is good, in other cases doubtful. 
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ASMA-lJL-’Hr;SNA 

As amongst Tfintrikas Mantras are reciud, so among 
the Darvishes and Mohammedans generally, the names of God are 
recited. Miraculous effects are attributed to them. Ninety-nine names 
of God are generally known, although according to Redhouse they 
may go u])to a thousand and one (See also ‘The Darvishes’p. 135). 
In the latter case they may be compared to ‘Sahasranama’ and in 
the former to ‘Satanama’ well-known amongst the TSntrikas. These 
names are called in the Qur5n the Asnia-ul- hiisna or ‘excellent names.’ 
These names are used as invocations, or as calls upon Him. The Moslems 
call them the Asnui-td-sifat or names expressing atlributes. It is believed, 
these include the famous Ism-e-Azam or Ilis great name which has 
the most miraculous powers. The names are divided into two groups, the 
Asnid-ul-jaldlia, or‘awe inspiring,’and the /Ior‘glorious’ 
attributes, the former being the more numerous. Another more common 
division is into three classes, of wisdom, power, and goodness, each 
class containing thirty three names. The tasbih-rosary of ninety-nine 
beads is also divided into three corresponding sections by oblong sep¬ 
arators at which (separators) Kaliina is re.jieated. Most people say 
‘Allah’ at each bead while some say the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
Ciod one at each bead. The |)ractice has its oiigin in the following 
verse of QurSln. “O believers (in the unity of Ali&h, and the mission 
of His Prophet)repeat the name of .Allah, and count His names, night and 
morning”. The rules of almost all darvishes’*' require them to repeat 
often during a day the seven first attributes of the Divinity. They call 
these attributes asmd-e-Iliihi (N.nnes of (iod). These are as follows:— 


"The Qirliris recite the following seven names;—(1) ba i]<ihai]l'A112b, 100,000 times, 
light blue (2) .Allah, 78,586 times, light yellow (3) Ism-e-Hu, 44, 630 times, light red 
(4) Ism—e—llai, 20,092 times, light while (5) Wihid 93420 times, light green (6) 'Aziz, 
74,644 times, light black (7) WaduJ 30,202 times,no light. Seep. 106 ‘The Darvishes’ 
for further information. 
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1. “La ilah ill’ Allah ! (There is no God but Allah), a confe¬ 
ssion of his unity. 

2. Ya Allah ! (O God), an exclamation referring to Him, the 
Almighty. 

3. Ya Hu! (O Him), He who is. An authentic acknowledgment 
of His eternal existence. 

4. Ya Hjiqq ! (O just God). 

5. Ya Hai! (Ya Haiyo 1) (O living God). 

6. Ya Qayyum ! (O existing Ciod). 

7. Ya Qahhar 1 (O punishing God). 

These seven attributes allude to the seven heavens called the 
Sah'asama, and the seven Divine lights, called the anwdr-e-llahi from 
which seven principal colours viz, white, black, red, yellow, blue, deep 
green and light green, are said to emanate. The initiation of Darvishes 
is generally by means of these mysteries. The Shaikh, that is the chief 
of the Order breathes thrice into the ear of the pupil each of these attributes 
in sequel but at interval of days months or years according to the spiritual 
advancement and disposition of the candidates. The full period is called 
Chilla and extends over several months and sometimes even more. 
The Shaikh in his capacity as spiritual guide is called mtirshid and 
the candidate during his novitiate is called Kachak and thereafter 
murid, (pupil). A reputed saint is commonly called Shaikh, murabit, or 
U'all. The last correctly signifies a favourite of heaven, an eminent and 
very devout saint, but it is commonly applied to real or pretended idiots 
also. If he has reached the highest stage of union and is consequently 
forgetful of this world he is more properly termed majziib, or masldb. 

The names of God as also prayers from the Qur§.n such as the 
famous Panj (five)Sur5hs (chapters) and particularly Sur5,h-e-y5sin (con¬ 
sidered to be the heart of theQuran)and Ayats (verses) like Ayat-al-Kursi 
and Daruds like Darud-e-Sharif and others are recited several times and 
are considered to possess miraculous effects. It is considered that the veil 
is raised by reciting Darud-e-Sharif and the presence of Got! is expe- 
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rienced. The recitation of all is preceded by and ends with the 

recitation of Darud-e-Sharif eleven times. 

The 28 letters of the Arabic alphabet are believed to have mystical 
character. Each of the four elements has seven letters. Each of the 
letters has again distinct numerical value. This knowledge is used for 
divination, charms and certain occult practices as also medicine and 
chemistry. Each of the letters is believed to have a separate spirit 
attached to it-“a servant appointed by Allah to attend upon it.” 

THE NAQSHBANDI ZIKR 

Zikr is the union of the heart and the tongue in calling upon 
God’s name Allah. It commences with the recital of La-ilah-ill’-Allah 
-wa-Muhammad-ur-Rasulullah. 

7Akr is recited in two ways; loudly or silently. The former is 
called Zikr-e-Jehr and the latter Zikr-e-Khaft. The practice has 
reference to the command of the Prophet to Abu-Bakr, the first 
Caliph, whilst concealed together in a cave, 'to recite the Zikr in silence,’ 
so as not to be heard by their pursuers, and to ’Ali, the fourth Caliph 
‘to call loudly God’s name without ceasing’ to receive Divine assistance. 
The silent recital is however preferred by the Naqshbandis. Eyes are 
closed, the mouth firmly shut, the tongue is pressed against the roof 
of the mouth, teeth held tight against each other, and retaining breath 
patiently in one respiration one should say Zikr three times with one’s 
heart and not the tongue allowing thus the heart to be impressed 
with meditative Zikr. The object is to keep the heart occupied with 
the idea of God. It will be filled with awe, love and respect for Him. 
Zikr is said to be perfect if one is able even in the company of a 
crowd to continue to effect the same. A proper conception of the tauhtd, 
or ‘Unity of God’ is thus retained. The readers will remember that 
the Tantrikas also consider mental Japa or the recitation of Mantras 
as the best. (See p. 83 ante). 

KUNDALlNl YOGA AND OTHER YOGIC PRACTICES. 

Shaikh Ahmad, Naqshbandi mystic and the Mujaddid of the 
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eleventh century, “is the discoverer of six positions in the part of man’s 
body between the neck and the navel, which he has called the six 
subtleties (Latayif-e—Sittah), one encircling the other, much after the 
manner of Kundalini of Patanjali. The colour of qulh (heart) his yellow; 
of soul red; of sir, white; of khafi, black; and of ikfa, green. # « * *. 
Some say that the colour of nafs is blue, and of riih ochre. When 
the nafs entirely disappears, whiteness overshadows. The colour of 
soul often becomes green, the last stage is colourlessness, ‘everything 
disappearing, and leaving the Sulik in a state oifana, the Transcendental 
wonder’-spoken of by Tennyson, which Sufis call 'Alain—e-HairatJ!-** 
The colour of the cloth, specially the head—dress, is indicative of the 
stage of the pilgrim’s journey, e. g. if this cloth is of ochre colour, 
it means that his suluk has reached the stage of rtih'' 

The Sufis, however, characterize Nafs with desire, Qulb with 
knowing, soul with sight, and sir with contemplating, and Dhat with 
appearing. 

Dr. M. Hafeez Sayyid Mohamed in his article ‘Sufi’s SadhanSl 
inSrga,’ already mentioned describes certain Sufi practices which very 
much resemble Yogic practices: 

Habs-e-Dam-Chhhtls and Qadirls specially favour this, not so 
the Naqshbandis. The latter do not consider it as absolutely necessary 
but consider it useful all the same. This is same as Breath-Control 
or Prinayima. 

Shughl-e-Nasir ('iVasr^l-This is a meditative exercise specially 
recommended by Khwajah Mu’in-ud-din Chishti. It consists in gazing 
on the tip of the nose without allowing the eyes to twinkle and imagining 
the ‘Infinite Light’ while sitting in a knee-folded position. In Yoga 
this is a Mudra where Nasagra-Drsti is kept up throughout Dhyana. 

Shughl-e-Mahnioda-ln this exercise the practitioner gazes on the 
point between the two eye—brows until there is visualization of God in 
the heart. This is similar to the Yogic Trikuti practice in which during 
contemplation the eyes are turned upwards and gaze in the Trikuti. 

Shughl-e-Saut-eSarmadi'.’-'This exercise is similar to Yogic 
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practice in which the eyes, nose, ears and mouth are closed with both 
hands for ascertaining which Tatlva viz. Earth, Water, Fire, Air or 
Ether (AkSs’a) prevails at any particular time. But here instead the 
contemplation is on Ism-e-Dh5.t or the name of God and attempt is 
made to hear in imagination a sound as of water falling down from a 
higher place. Then actual internal sound is gradually heard. This sound is 
called in Yoga Anahata Nada. There is an exercise called Stdtan-ul- 
Ar.kar (king of recitations) in which Kumbhaka PranaySma is practised; 
starting from navel saying ‘Allah,’ the breath is taken to the head and 
retained there saying ‘Hu’ and the ey( s are turned internally towards the 
heart. Another practice called Zikr-c-Pas-e-Anfas is to recite, with 
the breath, mentally La ilah while inhaling and lllall5h while exhaling. 
This may be compared with Yogic AjapS. GSyatrl in which ‘Hamsah’ 
Mantra is recited with breath i. e. ‘Ham’ while exhaling and ‘Sah’ 
while inhaling. 

Tawajjuh asalso Z/V^r-c-Jtj/rr a special ChishtT Zikr and MurStabS- 
e-Ism-e-Dhat are described by the learned writer. We would refer 
the curious reader to the original Hindi article. 

SPIRITU.^L POWERS AND THEIR DEVELOPMFNT 

“It is through the performance of the Zikr, by Khalwat {pious 
retirement for purposes of deep devotion) by the tawajjuh (or turning 
the face or mind devoutly towards God in prayer), by the muraqaba 
(or fearful contemplation of God), the tasarruf (or self—abandonment 
to pious reflection and inspiration,) and the tasawwuf (or mystical 
spiritualism), that the fervent Darvish reaches peculiar spiritual 
powers, called quwxvat-e-rah-e-batinl (a mystical, internal, spiritual 
power). The life or biography, of every eminent Shaikh, or pir, 
details innumerable evidences of this power exercised in a strange 
and peculiar manner. This exercise is called the quxvwat-e-irc^at, or 
the ‘Power of the Will’. These powers are acquired by constant prac¬ 
tice under the instruction and guidance of the Mur&hid-ashab-e—yaqTn 
i. e. the spiritual preceptor (the ‘Guru’ of the TS.ntrikas). 
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MURAqbAH.INSILA and TAWAJJUH 

There are two spiritual conditons resulting from contemplation 
and prayerfulness: one is called Muraqahah and the other insild. The 
former is an ordinary state of pious contcmvilation in wakeful moments 
when the senses are overpowered by the soul-force but the body and 
the soul are unseparated; the hitter is the condition when the soul 
leaves the body and wanders about without regard to time or space. 
“It was in this latter (condition) th.at the Prophet is believd to have 
ascended in the spirit to heaven, borne there on an imaginary celestial 
animal, called the Buraq”-says Bro wn. Shaikh Muhyy-ud-Din al—’Arab! 
describes the insilci and also speaks of his having exercised fascination i. e. 
habs-e-nazr (meaning fixing of the gaze) and having arrested another 
until he obtained an answer from him so that the latter was unable to 
move at all until permitted to do so by the former. Ibn-’ IsSI founder of 
the Order of 'IsSwIs explains in a work written by him the above phe¬ 
nomenon. Talib signifies the Darvish or the active agent. Mailab is 
the person desired to appear. Mulahaza is the action of thought of the 
Talib* compelling the MatViib* to ajqiear. 

Tawajjuh is the producing of the person. Ahl-e~hdl is the person 
having power of making others appear. Ahl-e~tasarruf is the holy person 
possessing the power. Hal is the state of ecstasy into which the person 
goes who makes the absent appear to him. H5l is the condition of 
perfect submission of the person thus appearing to the pow'er of the 
H5.1. Shughl is operation of the performance of this act of power. Tasa~ 
wwur is visualizing the matlab in imagination. 

Tawajjuh is produced in tw’o manners; firstly by fixing one’s 
gaze upon the heart of the matlab and secondly not by looking at 
his heart but by praying to the Almighty. One must continue to pray 
with warmth and fervour until the mailab finally appears. Then the 
Talib blows as it were in the mouth of the matlab reciting the invocation 

* TSiib and Matlub are the same as the Sadhaka and S&dbya of the TSntrikas. 
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and arrests the mallub by crying out his name simply and looking 
fixedly at his heart, reciting a prayer. Another tawajjuh is when the 
Tdlib is desirous of bestowing something upon a maflftb, and he can then 
so influence the latter by his powers as to impress him beneficially. This 
is generally done to the Sdliks or neophytes under instruction by their 
murshici. 

These powers are instances of personal magnetism and mesmerism 
or Thought-force. 

SPIRITUAL POWERS 

“Among the practices of these powers is the faculty of foreseeing 
coming events- of predicting their occurrence—of preserving individuals 
from the harm and evil which would otherwise certainly result for 
them—of assuring to one person success over the machinations of 
another, so that he may freely attack him and prevail over him-of 
restoring harmony of sentiment between those who would otherwise 
be relentless enemies—of knowing when others have devised harm 
against themselves, and through certain spells of preserving themselves 
and causing harm to befall the evil-minded; and even of causing the 
death of any one against whom they wish to proceed. All this is done 
as well from a distance as when near. 

“In other parts of the world, and among other people, these 
attainments would have been attributed to sorcery and witchcraft; in 
modern times they would be ascribed to Spiritism, or magnetic influen¬ 
ces, either of the spirit or of the body; but to the instructed Darvish 
they all derive the origin in the spirit of the holy Shaikh-the special 
gift of the great Spirit of God, which commences with the spirit of 
man from' which it directly emanated. The condition or disposition 
necessary for these effects is called hdl the (state,or frame), and is 
much the same as that required by the magnetised, and the object 
of his operation. The powers of the body are enfeebled by fasting 
and mental fatigue and prayer, and the imagination kept in a fervid 
state, fully impressed with the conviction that such powers are really 
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possessed by the Shaikh, and that he can readily exercise them over 
the willing mind and body of the disciple. How the Shaikh can produce 
such strange results on a distant and unconscious person is left to the 
admiration and imagination of the faithful disciple, as an incentive 
to exertions in the same true path as that of his Shaikh. 

“To exercise the power of the will, it is necessary to contract(conce- 
ntrate) the thoughts suddenly upon the object designed to be effected, 
so perfectly as to leave no room for the mind to dwell, possibly, upon 
any other. The mind must not doubt, for an instant, of the success 
of this effort, nor the possibility of failure; it must, in fact, be com¬ 
pletely absorbed by the one sole idea of performing the determination 
strongly taken, and firmly relied upon. The persons must, from time 
to time, practise this; and as they proceed, they will be able to see 
how much propinquity exists between themselves and the Hazrat-e- 
Asma (God?) and how much they are capable of exercising this power,” 

As an instance Brown quotes from Rashahat (3rd maqsad, 1st 
fasl) the miraculous achievements of Maulana Sa’Id-ud-Dln KashgarT 
and in particular his taskhtr or the subduing faculty mak'ing power¬ 
ful princes to conform to his w'ill and his powers to make his proteges 
victorious against heavy odds. He could “commune with persons widely 
separated from him, predict coming events, and aid those in whose 
welfare and success he felt a pious interest for good.” Similar is the 
instance of ’Ubaid—Ullah, the Khwajah Ahrar who caused murrain 
among Mirza Babur’s horses when he attacked Sultan Abu Sa’Id at 
Samarqand; and caused a typhoon which caused • the younger son of 
Sultan Abu Sa’Id to raise the siege of Samarqand which was in charge 
of his elder brother Sultan Ahmad. The powers of Maulana Sa’Id- 
ud-Dln Kashgarl were connected with his prayers offered up to Allah, 
to whose supreme will he attributed his powers. He constantly performed 
the Zikr jehr or ‘audibly called God’s name,’ and the frequent repe¬ 
tition fitted him for holy purposes. He had such mesmeric powers 
that he could, when he so desired, send an individual into a species 
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of trance, after which the latter could remember nothing that he had 
previously known, and continued in this state until the Shaikh chose 
to restore him to the enjoyment of his ordinary faculties. 

The writer acknowledges this indebtedness to several Muslim 
friends for information on some of the points discussed in this section 
and to Mr. M. O. Kokil for use of some of his valuable books. The 
writer’s thanks are also due to Mr. M. Y. Haindaday, Advocate (O.S.), 
who was good enough to read through the whole section and make 
valuable suggestions. It may be stated that even when not expressly 
mentioned the writer has frequently drawn upon and adapted passages 
from the two very valuable books viz. ‘The Darvishes’ and ‘Islamic 
Sufism’ and he acknowledges his indebtedness to the learned authors 
thereof. 



Jain Mantravada and Caityavasis 

M antras and Vidyas* are said to have covered the whole of 
the tenth Purva entitled Vidyanuprav5da+ of the fourteen Purvas 
forming the major portion of the Jain Canonical literature. These 
Purvas were very huge in volume and encyclopaedic in character. 
They are all lost now. According to the Jain tradition the whole of 
the Jain Canonical literature was comprised in twelve Angasx and the 
whole Purva literature was comprised in the twelth Anga.f Only the 
first eleven Angas are now available as compiled by Sri Devardhi Gani 
KsamSsramaija 980 or 993 years after the Nirvana of Lord Mahavfra 
i. e. 454 or 467 A. D. 

Sri pArSvanAtha and pOrva literature. 

'Purva’ means ‘ancient’ and the literature going under that 
name must therefore be considered to be older than the rest. The 

'“For all practical purposes Mantras and VidyJis are the same. A technical distinction 
' is however drawn between them that in the former the presiding deity is a male and 
in the latter a female or that S&dhna is strictly ceremonious in the latter but not 
so in the former. See Vi^esava^yaka Bhasya and Ava^yaka Niryukti V. 931 

The commentary on Samv^y^nga Adb. XIV explains VidyanupravUda thus: 

That is, VidyanupravSlda wherein are des¬ 
cribed many kinds of miracles caused by Vidy&s (magic). The contents also of all the 
fourteen Purvas are there described. See also commentary on Nandisutra, Sutra 56. 
According to the Digambaras the 10th Purva contained 500 MahSvidyas (great Vidyas) 
named Rohini and others, and 700 Alpavidyis (small Vidyas) such as Angusthaprasena 
(questioning through the thumb) and others, and eight Mahanimittas or great omens 
or modes of divination. (See Introduction to §atkhand&gama Vol. 11 p. 52 and Malli- 
se^asuri’s Vidyinus’isana Ch. Ill vv. 18-79.) 

X See Sainav2ly2lnga Adh I for enumeration of the twelve Angas. 

t Winternitz says the twelth Anga contained only the remanants of the fourteen Pur¬ 
vas collected together at the Council of Pitaliputra about 170 years after Nirvit)^ 
of ivl Mahivlra. (P. 432 History of Indian Literature Vol. II). The contents described 
in commentaries on Samaviyinga and Nandisutra however tell a different story. 
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writer considers that the term ‘Purva’ indicates that the substance 
of the literature going under that title really belonged to the age 
of Sri PSrsvan3.tha which was prior to the age of Sri Mah5.vlra. Sri 
I'5rsvan5,tha was the 23rd Tirthankara and Sri Mahavira was the 24th 
Tirthankara of the Jains. Sri Parsvanatha’s NirvSija was only 250 
years prior to the Nirvana of Sri Mahavira. The parents of Sri Ma¬ 
havira used to worship Sri Parsvanatha.* We would refer those who 
might be inclined to doubt the very existence of sacred literature of 
Sri Parsvanatha’s time to Sri Mahavira’s citation of a statement 
of Sri Parsvanatha to convince Sri Parsvnnatha’s pupils of the truth 
of his own statement as to the universe having innumerable ‘Pradesas’ 
(parts) (See BhagavatiSfitra V Sataka, IX Uddesa, 226th Sutra.) 
Further it appears that in the Jain Scriptures and specially Sri Bhaga- 
vati Sutra many Parsvapatyas or spiritual descendants of Sri Parsva¬ 
natha are described to be well versed in Nimitta Sastra which belonged 
to the IX purva and some others like Municandracarya and Na- 
ndisenacarya are said to be ‘Bahusruta’ i. e. possessing much sacred 
knowledge.x This goes definitely to prove the existence of sacred litera¬ 
ture and specially Purva literature of the age of Sri Parsvanatha in 
the time of Sri Mahavira. It may be noted that when the said 
Parsvapatyas are so described, Sri Mahavira had not even commenced 
preaching having then not attained Kaivalyajnana or omniscience. A 
most convincing proof of the existence of sacred literature including 
Purvas of the age of Sri Parsvanatha is furnished by the fact that 

* See Acliaranga 11 ^rutaskandha, Cuia 3 Sutra 401 9T*W* 

+ " % ^ : qj%oi ^frettr mTt ^ qf^ 

I 2. 

X It is believed that Psibhisita contains discourses by 20 ?sis who flourished in the 
time of the 22nd Tiohankara Sri Aristanemi, by 15 ?sis who flourished in Sri Piri- 
vanath55 time, and by 10 ?sis who flourished in Sri Mahivira’s time. This is also 
evidence of the existence of older sacred literature. 
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Sri Kesi Kumarasramapa a Parsvapatya (or a pupil of Sri Parsva- 
natha according to Uttaradhyayana) is described in Raypaseni an Upa- 
nga (See Sutra 53, p. 118) as possessing knowledge of 14 purvas as 
also being prominent in the knowledge of Vidyas and Mantras. In 
Uttaradhyayana Adh. XXIII he is described as having reached the 
end of Vidya i. e. sacred knowledge and possessing Avadhijnana i. e. 
supersensual knowledge. Thus the Jain Mantric literature comprised 
in Vidyanupravada may reasonably be supposed to belong to the age 
of Sri Parsvanatha.* This may perhaps explain the fact that amongst 
Jain Mantrikas Sri Parsvanatha is principally worshipped and invoked. 

Several other facts showing the great popularity of Sri Parsva- 
natha’s worship are set forth in the section hereof entitled ‘Antiquity 
of Jain Mantras and Mantric literature’. These facts would also ex¬ 
plain the popularity of worship of Sri PSrsvanStha’s attendant deities 
eind particularly of Sri PadmSvati with which the present work is 
concerned. One has only to consider the literary activities of the age 
of Sri Parsvanatha to find out an explanation for the fact that one 
whole Purva was devoted entirely to Vidyas. He lived from about 
876 B. C. to 776 B. C. This was the period when many of the later 
Mantras of Atharvaveda are supposed to have been composed.^' This 

According to the J.iin tradition the sacred literature was substantially the same in 
the times of all Tfrthankaras. According to the following statement in Jn&tfldharma- 
kath&nga the fourteen Purvas appear to have been studied also in the times of §ri 
Aristanemi the 22nd Tirthankara 

II ” Jnita V Sutra 54. Kalpasutra mentions that there 
were Sidhus knowing fourteen Purvas in the fold of §rl ^abhdcva the 1st Tirtha¬ 
nkara as well as that of ^rl Aristanemi, Sri PilrSvanitha and Sri Mahivira. 

* “The Surest evidence in this respect (for the age of the Veda) is still the fact that 
P&rSva, Mahiivira and Buddha pre-suppose the entire Veda as a literature to all 
intents and purposes completed, and this is a limit which we must not exceed x x x 
we shall probably have to date the beginning of this development (of Vedic litera¬ 
ture) about 2000 to 2500 B. C. and the end of it between 750 & 500 B. C. ” P. 310 
History of Indian Literature Vol. 1 Winterniz. 
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was therefore an age when Mantras were very popular. It is natural 
to suppose that being the heir apparent to the Kingdom of K&si, the 
ancient centre of Brahamanic learning, he was influenced by his sur¬ 
roundings and contemporary literary activities and dealt ^vith subjects 
of popular interest in the Jain literature composed by him or under 
his direction. Thus the whole of the tenth Purva came to be exclu¬ 
sively devoted to VidySs and Mantras. That such a supposition is 
not far-fetched or fanciful can be seen from the fact that as mentioned 
in Kalpasutra I, Sutra 9 all the four Vedas including Atharvaveda 
Vedangas etc. in brief the entire Brahmanical learning, it was pro- 
phecied by Sri Rsabhadatta, would be learnt by Sri Mahavira. It means 
that Atharvaveda was not then considered as fit to be discarded as 
we see a tendency generally in the works of Vedic Hindus. This is 
also supported by the fact that the Brahmana ascetic Arya Skandaka 
is also described in Sri Bhagavatlsutra (II SStaka, 1 Uddesaka) as 
knowing all the four Vedas etc. including Atharvaveda; and, the said 
Sri Rsabhadatta is described as knowing the same in Sri Bhagavati- 
sutra, IX Sataka, 33 Uddesaka. 

UVASAGGAHARAM 

Even Sri BhadrabShu, the sixth pontiff, who died only 170 years 
after the Nirvana of Sri Mahavira, invokes Sri Parsvanatha in the 
hymn named ‘Uvasaggaharani or Remover of calamities, and praises 
the Mantra * sacred to Sri Parsvanatha. This hymn is available and 
well known amongst the Jains and is considered a ‘Smara^ia’ i. e. a 
hymn for daily recital. We may point out that the present work rela¬ 
tes to the worship of Sri Padmavati who is an attendant deity of Sri 
Parsvanatha. 

*The commeutary on ‘Uvasaggaharani' of Sri Parivadevagaui alias 5rl Candr&carya 
written in or about s. y. 1203 describes the said Mantra. It is “Namiuua PSsa visa- 
hara vasaha jiua fuliuga” It is therefore called ‘Visahara fulinga’ Mantra in the 
2nd verse of the said hymn. 
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MIRACULOUS WORKS 

The following works which are with some variations enumerated 
in Tha^anga (X, 3, 755) Nandlsutra (Sutra 43, p. 202) and VyavahS- 
rasfitra (X, 27-28) and Pakkhisutra are said to be such that, when 
properly recited once twice or thrice, they cause,without the least desire 
on the part of the reciter, the deity described in the particular work 
to appear before the SSdhu reciting the same. The deity would then 
desire the saint to ask for a boon, which being not desired by him 
(he having renounced all desires), the deity would after making obei¬ 
sance to him retire. The said works are;-(l) Arutiovavaya {2) Varupo- 
vavSlya (3) GarulovavSya (4) DharapovavSya (5) Velandharovaviya (6) 
Vesamariovavaya (7) Devindovav5ya (8) Nagapariyavaijiya. There are 
other works viz. (1) Teyanisagga (2)Charaiiabhavana (3) Asivisabh§vaij5 
(4) Ditthivisabhavana. (See Vyavaharasutra X,29) and PrasnavySkarapa* 
(different from the 10th Anga bearing the same name. See Nandlsutra, 
Sutra 54) by recital of which miraculous powers such as engendering 
fire or causing aerial flight or destruction by curse or gaze and an¬ 
swers to questions in various ways are obtained. UtthSnasuya and 
Samutth&nasuya are works by recital of which respectively houses, 
villages and towns become deserted, or are reinhabited when recited 
with that intention once, twice or thrice. All these works must have 
been very old as appears from their references mentioned above. They 
are however lost now. 

parSvApatyas and nimitta 

There is one more fact worth mentioning here which leads us 
to infer Sri Parsvanith’s connection with Mantras and VidySs. In the 
available Jain Canonical literature ‘Parsvipatyas’ or spiritual descen- 

*A work of 400 gathis (with several commentaries named Llllvati, Cudimanii Jyoti 
and one without name) which may possibly be portion of PraSuavyikaraUa mention¬ 
ed here and which is called Jayapribhrta by Mr. C. D. Dalai through mistake-is 
still in a PStaUa Bhand&ra written on a palm—leaf manuscript. See article entitled 
‘Apauk Pribbrto’ by Sri Kalyipavijaya—Jain Yuga I, P. 93. 
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dants of Sri PSrsva are described at several places. Many of them 
accepted Sri Mahavira’s substitution of the five great vows instead of 
the four (CaturySma) laid down by Sri ParsvanStha, after discussion 
either with Sri MahSvIra himself or his pupils. There were few however 
who did not like to give up the easy mode of life adopted by them 
and latitudes and liberties enjoyed by them. These latter consisted 
mainly of putting on coloured clothes and keeping bowls for begging, 
living in one place as long as desired and only occasionally performing 
‘Pratikramana’ i. e. Repentance for transgressions of the holy Law and 
the course of conduct laid down for a ‘S5dhu’ and employing eight 
kinds of Nimitta* (Science of divination) for obtaining necessaries of 
life. These continued to live by themselves practising Nimittas. It is 
recorded in Sri BhagavatTsutra, Sataka XV, Sutra 539 that GosSllaka 
(who was first a pupil of Sri Mahavira but ultimately left him) met some 
of these PSrsvapatyas and acquired such knowledge of the eight kinds 
of Nimitta (which is there said to be part of Purva literature) from 
them that he could pose as an omniscient person. Now some kinds 
of Nimitta require proficiency in Vidyas and Mantras for purposes of 
accurate divination.§ The spiritual descendants of Sri ParsvanStha 
therefore knew and employed VidySs and Mantras. This could not 
have been possible unless they were the possessors of traditional Vidy5s 
and Mantras coming down from the time of Sri Parsvanatha. The 
Jain tradition as mentioned in the footnote at p. 149 definitely assumes 
existence of fourteen Purvas in the times of all the previous Tirthankaras 
and therefore also of the 10th Purva dealing with Vidyas and Mantras. 

NAIMITTIKAS, SArOpIKAS AND SIDDHAPUTRAS 
How these were succeeded in the practice of eight kinds of 
Nimitta, Vidyas and Mantras by Sarupikas and Siddhaputras is a 

See post discussion on ‘Angavidya’ and relevant Vidyis set forth in Appendix A. 

$ The eight kinds of Nimitta are described in Siiyagadanga 1,12,9. The Commentary 
thereon says that the science of Nimitta is extracted from the 3rd Vastu (named Acara) 
of the 9th Purva. 
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problem of Jain history not yet solved. We find in the ancient literature 
like Nisitha—Bhisya I Udd. ’V. 346 and BhSlsyas on Brhatkalpasutra 
(I, IV and VI Udd.) and Vyavaharasutra (IV and VIII Udd.) as also 
later Curpis and commentaries including those on Avasyakasutra, and 
SambodhaprakaraQa of Sri Haribhadrasuri** references to Sirupikas and 
Siddhaputras, who are described as versed inter alia in the science of 
Divination and accomplished in VidySs and Mantras. The Siddhaputras 
are according to Nisitha Curni I Udd. BhSLsya v. 346 said to occupy an 
intermediate stage between Jain householders and Jain S5.dhus. Most 
probably they were S3.dhus who reverted to the life of householders. 
The others, who though lax in the observance of the rules of conduct for 
SSidhus still continued to put on their garb and live by begging, were 
called Sirupikas. They used to put on white garments but neither kept 
‘Rajoharana’ or sweeping brush, ‘Danda’ or stick, nor ‘Patra’ or bowl, 
which the Sidhus keep. They used to have their heads completely 
tonsured or keep only ‘Sikha’ or tuft of hair on the crown. They either 
lived alone or with their wives. They did not go about begging but 
earned their livelihood by practising various kinds of Silpa (arts or crafts) 
Nimitta and Mantra and Medicine. When invited by Jain householders 
they would take their food with them as ordinary guests. The tradition 
of Astanaganimitta, Vidyas and Mantras appears to have been continued 
by this class for a long time. Even in the biography of Sri Mahavira 
we read of Svapnapathakas or interpreters of dreams. We also read 

*SirQpikas and Siddhaputras are described by Sri Haribhadrasuri in liis Sanibodlia- 
prakarana at p. 3 thus : “The Sirupikas practise Vidy&s, employ magical collyriuni 
and medicine and have attachment for certain families.They put on varie^ted apparels 
though tonsured on the head and face. They however, if asked, preach the correct 
doctrine about Jainism." Regarding Siddhaputras we cite the original verses below:— 

%r fJRn II II 

%l%^ woHn %^Jlr i 

wr fr ii uv it 
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of n Naimittika named Ulpala who though a ParsvSpatya had turned 
a ‘ParivrSjaka’ or non-Jain ascetic. He interpreted, unasked, to Sri 
MahSvIra, his dreams. This he did before Sri Mahavira became om¬ 
niscient and composed or directed to be composed the 12 Angas. The 
Nimitta literature known to him therefore was portion of the Purva 
literature coming down traditionally from Sri ParsvanStha. There was 
also a class of professional Naimittikas or diviners even in the time 
of Sri Maha\Ira as can be inferred from the fact that Sri Siddhartha, 
the father of Sri Mahavira, consulted and rewarded the Svapnapa- 
thakas, as also from the fact that Naimittikas like Sivadatta used 
to be similarly consulted by the people. (See pp. 288-289 Avasyaka- 
curni on V. 479 of Niryukti). Parsvapatyas who did not accept the 
reforms of Sri Mahavira and continued to enjoy liberties or turned 
Parivrajakas and the subsequent Saiiipikas and Siddhaputras ^ were 
not professional diviners but were very proficient in that science and 
utilized their knowledge as occasion required. They were however held 
in very great esteem by the people as their prophecies were consi¬ 
dered to be infallible. 

How the Mantric tradition was carried on by CaityavSsi SSdhus 
and in comparatively modern times by Yatis will be seen further on. 

LAX PRACTICES CONTRIBUTING TO THE RISE OF CAITYAVAsIS 

We may however state that some of the principal characteristics 
of the ‘Caityavasis’ can be traced back to very old times. They may 
be noted in such old works as Avasyaka Niryukti (V. 1107, VV. 1175, 
1179—81) to be prevalent amongst some of the SSdhus of the times 

vT 

xKseniankaragani,apupil of Devasundarasiiri, of the 15th century of the Vikramaera, 
mentions in his §atpurusacaritra(P. lOff.) a Sicldhaputra who derives his origin from 
Cakravarti Bharata, a son of Rsabhadeva the 1st Tirthankara, and says that these 
Siddhaputras were the best of Sravakas who observed the vows of the house-holders, 
led a celibate life, were versed in Mantras and VidySs and were possessed of miracu¬ 
lous powers and supersensual knowledge, and were noted for their unshakable faith 
in and zeal for Jainism. 
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who were lax in the oliservance of the rules laid down for their con¬ 
duct. These characteristics were ‘NityavSsa’ or permanent residence, 
extreme attachment for ‘Caityas’ or temples, Kula, Gana or Sangha 
and taking all kinds of rich food including sweets, ghee, milk, curds etc. 
and also food obtained through female ascetics. Similarly five kinds of 
lax Sadhus are also described who are said to be not deserving of obei¬ 
sance. They are PasatthSs, Av^asannas, Kusflas, Samsaktas and Yath5.- 
chandas. Their lax practices also seem to have been later on followed 
to a cosiderable extent by Caityav§.sis who also practised and employed 
Nimittas and Mantras. We think all these contributed to the rise of 
Caityavasis. The other causes and circumstances contributing to their 
rise are dealt with further on. 

prAbhrtas 

We would here mention the Pr5.bhrta* works which are sum¬ 
maries from the Purva literature. The first person who appears to be 
connected with summarising or compilation of these works is Sri Bha- 
drabahu already mentioned. He might have composed these because 
he did not instruct his pupil Sri Sthulabhadra into the meaning of the 
last four Purvas and he therefore knew that knowledge of the Purvas 
would be lost in near future. As a matter of fact the last AchSrya who 

Pribhrta was the term used to siguify a chapter in Purva literature. Etymologically 
it is said to mean collecting something which may be lying scattered or a beautiful 
present. See also articles (in Gujarati) by the writer entitled ‘Alabhya Prabhrto’ in 
‘Jain yuga' Vol. Ill P.162-163 and Vol.V p. 161-162 and the articles entitled ‘Apapa 
prabhrato’ by Sri Kalyanavijaya in Jain Yuga’ Vol. I p. 87 ff. and p. 127 ff. 
Vyavaharasutra IV Udd. Blia^ya V’. 12 refers to Pahuda and the commentary interprets 
it as Yoniprabhrta. The verse also mentions miraculous powers through Vidyas 
Nimittaetc. The Pahudas orPrabhrtas, important for our purpose, are Vijiapahuda, 
Siddhapahuda Jopipahuda and Nimittapatmda. They are all mentioned in 6rl 
Bhadre$varasuri’s Kathavali in the Prabandha of Padaliptasuri as also in Pra- 
bhavakacaritra. They respectively deal with (l) Vidyas (2) magical applications, colly- 
rium,pills and powders (3) creation of insects and animals and (4) Divination through 
astrology dreams and other Nimittas. 
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knew even the ten Purvas was Sri Vajraswami who died in s. y. 114. 
He as well as Sri Pidaliptasuri are the next persons credited with further 
abridging or rearranging these Pr^bhrta works. ^ 

The importance of these works is that there is a PrSlbhyta 
named Vijjap5huda dealing with VidySs mentioned in the biography 
of Sri Padaliptasui'i contained in Kathfivali and also in Prabhavaka- 
caritra works of the 13th and 14th centuries respectively of the Vi- 
krama era. There, lx)th the said Sri Padaliptasuri and Vidyicakravarti 
(Sovereign of VidySs-magic) AryakhaputScarya who flourished about 
the beginning of the Vikrama era are described as versed in Vijja- 
pahuda. After Vidyanupravada this Vijjapahuda was considered to be 
a comprehensive work on Vidyas and Mantras. It is however lost now. 

Yoniprabhrta referred to in the footnote on p. 155 is a work of 
the Prabhrta class. An incomplete manuscript of the said work is avai¬ 
lable in a mutilated condition w'ith many lacunae and mixed up 
with Jagatsundari Yogamaia, a work on medicine by Muni Jasakirti 
and/or Hariseija. Pahnasramai>amuni is mentioned as the author of 
the said w'ork Yoniprabhrta in the said manuscript.* The writer has 
not personally seen the manuscript but has seen the notes taken there¬ 
from by an acquaintance and a transcript of Chs. 35 to 43 from another 
incomplete manuscript also in the Bhandarakara Research Institute 
Library. It contains Mantras at various places. At it is reputed to be 
an old work, some of the Mantras therein contained are set forth in 
Appendix A hereto. 

X See Vividha—tirtha-Kalpa, Satrunjaya—Kalpa V. 122 and Revantagiri—Kalpa V. 1 
and its coloplj^on. 

* The manuscript is in the library of the Rhandarkar Research Institute and bears 
old No. 266/A 1882—83 and New No. 31. According to the colophon, the date of this 
manuscript is s.y. 1582 (Saka 1447) SravaUa Krsna 3rd. The work inter alia contains 
Mantras of JvSlimilinT and Kusm&ndini alias Ambika. Ma^bhadra and Ga^dhara- 
valaya Mantra. The last two are given in the appendix A hereto. Several articles on 
Yonipribhrta are published in Anek&nta (Vol. 11) a Hindi magazine published at 
Sars2v2,Dist.SaharSnpur; they may be persuedby the readers interested in the subjectt 
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angavidyA 

We have referred above to Ast5naganimitta the eight-fold 
science of divination. One of its eight divisions is ‘Anga’ or Body. It 
means principally divination from throbbings in or touching the various 
parts of the body. The work which dealt with this part of Nimitta 
called AngavidyS is available. It contains several Vidy&s, most of which 
resemble the famous Vardhamanavidya which is said to have been 
separated from Ga^abhrd Vidya alias Surimantra i. e. VidyS, of Gai?a- 
dhara or Mantra of Acharya. Some VidySs resemble the Surimantra 
also. We shall have occasion to deal with the latter at some length 
later on. A few Vidyas are selected and given verbatim in the 
Appendix A. From its language Angavijja seems to be a very old work.# 
One can see from the VidySs cited that both Vardham5.navidy5. and 
Ga^abhrd Vidyl alias Surimantra also must be very old. The five 
Parames^ipadas may be noted in the beginning of Vidy5.s 1 to 3 and 
two at the beginning of VidySs 4 to 6 set forth in the said Appendix 
A. They show the existence of Pancaparamesti Mantra or Vidyft in 
oklen times. 

pancaparamesti mantra 

We think we should here explain that the Pancaparmesti Ma¬ 
ntra contains obeisance to each of the five classes of revered persons: 
Arihantas, Siddhas,Acharyas, UpadhySlyasandSSldhusand the‘Falas'ruti’ 
i. e. narration of the fruit of such obeisance. It is said to be the 
destroyer of all sins and the chief Mangala or auspicious thing. 

The greatest sanctity is attached to this Mantra. It is consi¬ 
dered to be the essence of the fourteen Purvas and capable of giving 
worldly happiness as also ultimate salvation. It may bt? fitly called 
the Jain Giyatri and is meant to be daily recited morning and eve¬ 
ning as also in all religious ceremonies and Puj5 or worship. It is 

• VSrfthI SaiphitA of Varihamibira Adh. 51 deals with Angavijji which is a method 
of answering questions relating to future or unknown matters by the gestures and 
position of the questioner and the words comprised in his question. 
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recited at the commencement of the reading of all sacred scriptures. 
It is considered to be the greatest Mantra and compared to the wish¬ 
granting gem-tree-pot-cow. It is said in Mahanisitha Sutra, Adh. 
V that there were several Niryuktis BhSsyas Curnls i. e. commentaries 
on the Panca-Mangala-Mahasrutaskandha. Pancaparamesti Mantra is 
said to have been extracted therefrom by Sri Vajra-swSLmi and 
incorporated in Mulasutra.* It apjiears in the beginning of Avasyakasutra 
(See the CurnI Edn.). • 

Angavijja mentioned above belongs to the PrakTrnaka or 
Payanno class of the Jain sacred literature. This class of work is 
believed to be the composition of Sri MahavTra’s pupils other than 
the chief ones called Ganadharas. We may however safely take this 
one to be not later than the first century of the Vikrama era that 
is the time when Sri Vajraswami, the last person who knew all the ten 
Purvas flourished. It belongs to the time when summaries from Purva 
literature were being prepared. 

We find from Prabhavakacaritra that Sri Viragani of the tenth 
century A. D. learnt Angavijja from Sri Vimalagani and also acquired 
from him Ganivijja alias Suriinantra. 

NIRVAlilAKAt.IKA 

There is another work which though not principally dealing with 
Mantras throws considerable light on the Mantras and Mantric deities 

It is considered incorporated in all the scriptures-see Vi^e$avaSyaka Bhasya V. 9. See 
also ibid v. 5;— 

Rflon I 

There are hymns, Mantrakalpas and Rak§a-Mantra relating to Panca-Paramesti- 
Mantra. The importance of Pancaparamesti Mantra in Vidyis and Mantras is that 
it must be recited at the beginning of all Vidyas;- 

gfitJR si<nwrR[ttr S. ^ 
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in olden times about the 1st century of the Christian era. It is P5- 
daliptasuris Nirv5nakalik5. already referred to in the section hereof 
entitled ‘Buddhist MantraySlna and VajraySna.’ It contains daily rites, 
Mantric initiation and installation of idols and in course of treatment 
of the aforesaid subjects gives Mantras and describes various deities 
of the Jain Pantheon. 

The chapters dealing with the daily rites and MSntric initiation 
are sjiecially important as they <lescribe the ancient Jain practices 
useful to the practitioners of Mantras. The work contains not only 
references to Surimantra and other Vidy3.s but at several places sets 
forth the same verbatim. This furnishes us a very useful test to 
ascertain the correctness of the tradition and the text of Mantras 
contained in Kalpas dealing jn'incipally with the subject. There are 
several PrSkrta verses quoted in the work as of Agama w’hich show the 
existence of Mantras in the ancient tim;s. 

VARDH AMAn.\-VI DYA 

Now we come to the two works which are very old and deal 
principally with Vidyas and Mantras. We may first mention the Var- 
dhain5na-Vidy5-Kalpa ascribed to Sri Vajraswami who died in s. y. 
114. It is comprised as Ch. Ill in Sirnhatilakasuri’s work bearing 
identical name and appears to be a very old work on the sacred Vidya 
of Sri VardhamSna Mah5vlra the 24th Tirthanakara of the Jains, 
which is meant to be recited by all Sadhus daily, except Acharyas who 
have to recite Surimantra instead, and also on all religious occasions viz. 
initiation, installation etc. It also refers to Surimantra and therefore 
proves the existence thereof in olden times. There is also a reference 
to Kalikunda-Parsvanatha-Mantra and Vidyas of Mahanisitha which 
proves the antiquity thereof. The other chapters of SriSimhatilakasuri’s 
said work comprise Pancaparamesti-Mantra-Kalpa and Rsimandala- 
Stava-Yantra and other Mantras. 

ANUBHAVASlDDHA-MAHTRADYATRllfrSlKA 

The next work is Anubhavasiddhamantradvatrimsika which is 
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published as appendix No. 30 in the present work. It is stated to be by Sri 
BhadraguptSLc&rya. But this BhadraguptScarya cannot be the preceptor 
of Sri Vajrasw&mi as in the body of the work, it is stated in the 
eighth verse of the first chapter that Vajrasw5.mi culled out from the 
third Prabhrta (chapter) of VidySlpravada Purva (i. e. the 10th Purva 
so called) the Mantra mentioned therein. It can be ordinarily explained 
only on the supposition that the author of the work was later than 
VajraswSmi. It does not however definitely exclude the possibility of 
VajraswSmi’s preceptor having written this work as he appears to 
have lived for several years after teaching the ten Purvas to Sri Va- 
jraswS.mi. The author has in two places referred to ParamSLgama or the 
great Agama and AgamamahSmbhodhi or the great ocean of Agama 
(See Ch. Ill verse 30 and Ch. IV verse 19): and he states that he 
has himself culled out the Vidyas mentioned in Ch. IV from Aga- 
mamahambhodhi. That the reference is lo some Jain Agama or canonical 
work is certain because the VidySs mentioned are not known amongst 
non-Jains. One thing in Ch. V which pointedly draws our attention 
is that over and above gift of food, clothes and bowls gift of best gold 
is recommended to be made to the preceptor. This is a piece of evi¬ 
dence of CaityavSsi influence in very early times. 

The reference to Setubandha in Ch. IV, V. 30 leads us to infer 
the date of the work to be subsequent to the composition of Setubandha 
mahS-kSvya i. e. 123 A. D. or (according to Cunningham) 432 A. D. 
(See discussion about the date of Setubandha in the footnote on P. 127 
of KavyamSla Vol. I and Indian Antiquary Vol. XII p. 243). Further 
the verse containing the said reference reminds us of a similar compari¬ 
son by the poet B&na at the commencement of Harsacarita and in that 
case we must take the work to be not earlier than the 7th century A.D. 
It is possible however that the verse may have been interpolated by 
a later writer as it is not strictly required to be there by the context. 

We shall consider this work in its other aspects further on and 
also show how the famous HemacandrScSrya has drawn upon it while 
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writing Chapter VIII of his YogasSstra dealing with Padastha DhySna 
i.e. * Mantra-Yoga. 

tIrthAnujnA and vAsaksepa 

We may draw our reader’s attention to the ceremony with 
which Sri Mahavira granted permission to his cliief pupils called 
Cianadharas in respect of the Tirtha, Dharma and Cana. He is de¬ 
scribed as taking up a handful of scented powder from a tray held 
by Indra and dropping same first on the head of the first pupil Sri 
Gautama and then on the heads of others saying to each “Permission 
is granted to thee in respect of the Tirtha in all its various aspects.” 
(See Trisasti Sal&ka Purusa Caritra, Parva X, Sarga 5, VV. 176-180). 
This ceremony is called ‘Tirthanujna’ and the dropping of scented 
powder is ‘Vasaksepa’. It was thereafter repeated on similar occasions 
accompanied by recitation of Surimantra composed by Sri Gautama 
at the instance of Sri MahSvIra for such use in future. This is how 
Surimantra or Ga^iividya originated. * 

sCrimantra 

Amongst the Jains the Surimantra alias GanivijjS is traditio¬ 
nally believed to have been handed down from preceptor to pupil from 

* Sri Munisundurasuri in his unpublished Stotra on Suiimnntra addressed the SQri- 
mantra as TIrthakrt, Ttrtha, Gautama and Sudharnian and states that it originated 
through Gautama the leader of the gaccha under the direction of 8ri Vardhamina : 

ct fSrfvi: iru 

tft i 

?tqni: ||v»ll 

Sri Jinaprabhasuri who flourished earlier also calls Surimantra to be the first cause 
of the emanation or advent of the Tirtha in his Siddbintaganiastava (Kavyamil& 
Pt. Vlll P. 94) 

5r*w livHll' 
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Sri Gautamasw5mi the first Gaiiadhara of Sri Mah5.vTrnsw5mi. Of 
course the tradition also connects it with the first Lord, Sri Rsabhadeva 
and his Ganadhara Sri Pundarika as shown further on. There are 
references to Surimantra in all the three works above mentioned, viz. 
NirvSnakalika, Vardhamfina-Vidyakalpa as well as Anubhavasiddha- 
mantradv5,trimsika. The reference in the last named work is as (janabhrd 
—vidy5 (See Chapter I verse 12). It states that it originated from 
the mouth of Ganabhrd. The connection of Sri Gautama with Suri¬ 
mantra is amply evidenced by the hymn in praise of SilrividySl 
published as Appendix 29 to this work. It also states that all the 
numerous deities presiding over Surimantra make obeisance to Sri 
Gautama and worship his feel; and that Sri Gautama should be contem¬ 
plated as seated in a golden thousand—petalled lotus possessing 
miraculous powers and that one who repeats the VidyS one lac times 
or the Mantraraja three lac times would be another Gautama. This 
stotra is included in the work containing Devendrasuri’s Surimantra- 
kalpaj published by Sr Pritivijayaji and ascribed to Sri Mandevasuri. 
There is however nothing therein to connect it with Sri Manadevasuri. 

The Surimantra stotra by Sri Manadevasuri (author of Laghu- 
{■■anti published in Appendix 31 of this work) is historically very 
important. It is, however, not yet printed. We therefore give it in 
appendix A hereto. At the end of it occurs the name of Sri Mana- 
dtwasuri as its author. It shows that Surimantra with all its five 
Pithas or sections or divisions was practically the same in the time 
of Sri Manadevasuri (3rd century of Vikrama era, he having died in 

* §ri JinaprahhasUri in his hymn to Sri Gautama refers to him as ‘VidySmantra— 
prabhava’ or the source of Vidyas and Mantras. (KavyrmSl^ Pt. Vlll P. 112). 

t There are several Surimantrakalpas by difierent AchSryas. One by Sri Siiphatilaka- 
suri called MantrarSjarahasya is hereafter discussed in details. Two others by Sri 
Jinaprabhasuri and some Achfirya of PurQamiyaka gaccha have been published by 
Sri Pritivijayaji which, perhaps because printed from a single manuscript, very 
much lack correction. 
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s. y. 201) as is known to us today. It proves the authenticity of the 
Mintric tradition. 

According to a tradition contained in Surimantrakalpas including 
Mantrarajarahasya by Sri Sirnhatilakasuri Surimantra is connected with 
the first Lord Sri Rsabhadeva also and it was in his time that 
Brahmi became the deity presiding over the first Pitha known as 
Vidyapitha out of the 5 Pithas of Surimantra. The fact that the 
2nd Pitha has Bahubalividya included in it testifies to the tradition 
being correct, Bahubali being the son and disciple of the first Lord, 
who ultimately became a Siddha. According to the said Mantraraja- 
rahasya 1000 Vidyas* are comprised in the first Pitha; 20 Vidyas being 
comprised in each of the 50 Labdhipadas forming the first Pitha. It 
is stated there that by contemplation of those who are possessed of 
Labdhis (i. e. Miraculous powers of the soul) Vidyas are acquired by 
the worshipper. 1000 Mantras are stated to have been included in 
Mantraraja Pitha and on attaining success by contemplation of the 
said Pitha 1000 Mantras automatically become Siddha i. e. accompli¬ 
shment is acquired in respect thereof. The said Mantrarajarahasya 
with its commentary Liiavati is a collection of Surimantrakalpas 
belonging to different gacchas and as such furnishes us the different 
versions+ of Surimantra in a single work. In the 50th verse of the said 

The number of Vidyis being 1000 can be seen from A§t5padagiri-Kalpa, p. 93 Vi- 
vidha Tirtha Kalpa, where Riva9a is said to remember 1000 Vidyas before he lifted 
up A§tapada mountain“f^Rr?^ l” That the small VidyJis are 

700 in number can be seen from the following; at p. 19, 

Section dealing with MantrSmniyas of Sri Namaskara Mahamantra in the work 
entitled '‘Mah£prabh&vika Navasmara^a”, by the present publisher. See also ‘Vidyi- 
nui&sana’by Sri Malli^enasuri Ch. Ill, VV.18-19.There the Mahividyis like Rohipi 
and others are said to be five hundred and the 'Aiigusthiidi’ small VidySs are said to 
by seven hundred by Sri Malli?enasuri. 

+ The variations chiefly relate to the 1st and the 5th Pitha. In the former by inclusion 
of a lesser or greater number of 'Stuti-padas’ or *L.abdhipadas’ the Vidya evolved is 
of 13,16,24,31, 32 or 39padas and in the latter the number of Merusbeing differently 
taken to be 5, 6, 7 or 13 causes the variation. 
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work it is stated that from the first Tirthankara Sri Rsabhadeva to 
the eighth Sri Candraprabha Vacana or the text was the same 
but varied afterwards. Therefore in the temple of either of them or 
in the temple of Sri MahSvira, the last Tirthankara, one should con¬ 
template in one’s heart on Sri Pundarika, the first Ganadhara of Sri 
Rshabhadeva, or Sri GautamaswSmi, the first Ganadhara of Sri MahS.- 
vira, seated in a golden thousand-petalled lotus. This also connects Sri 
Rsabhadeva with the Surimantra. It is further stated that the Surimantra 
as given by Sri Rsabhadeva to Sri Pundarika consisted of 300 verses, that 
the Surimantra given by Sri Mah5,viraswami to Sri Gautama consisted of 
2100 letters and that Sri GautamaswSmi by the Lord’s order abridged 
it to 32 verses (i. e. 1024 letters). With the lapse of time ultimately 
Dusprasahasuri’s Surimantra, it is foretold, will be reduced to a little more 
than 8 verses. At present according to one version it consists of 10 
verses and 12 letters i. e. 332 letters. The Mantra being the same 
in the line of Ganadhara Sri Sudharm&swami, by worship of Sri 
Gautama it is said that all the preceptors are considered to have been 
worshipped. Then follow several Mantras of Sri Gautamaswami. There¬ 
after the Satkona Yantra of Surimantra is described with all its Valayas. 

There is a reference to Satkarma and a statement that by obser¬ 
ving the rules relating to directions, time, seats, Mudr3.s (manual 
gestures)* etc. the desired object can be achieved. Then contempla¬ 
tion on Omkara in different manners is described. Thereafter contempla¬ 
tion on Hrirnkara and contemplation on Arhambija, with the different 
results that are thereby achieved, are described. Then variations as 
to directions or seasons, times of the day, seats, MudrSs, rosaries and 
Mantra-VinySLsas (Mantra-suffixes) and the different objects thereby 
achieved are described. The work also deals with Puj5rahasya i. e, 
mysteries relating to worship and describes the Ny5sa or the symbolical 

* The rules as to directions etc. are generally similar to those described in the pre¬ 
sent work which have been already compared with the rules prevailing amongst the 
other Tintrikas in the section hereof dealing with Tantrika SSdhani. 
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placing of various deities in the various Mantra-padas and various mooes 
of Dhyana. 

In another Surimantrakalpa it is stated that Surimantra from 
Sri Gautamaswami to Sri Prabhavasuri was the same and the latter 
redacted it for Srtakevalis (Persons equalling the Omniscient through 
learning). Thereafter VajraswSmi separated the Vardham5na Vidya 
from Ga^i-Vidya alias Surimantra. This fact is evidenced by several 
Kalpas. This gives us the various stages through which Surimantra 
has passed and shows its antiquity and sacredness. 

pOrvasevA and uttakasevA 

We may note here and explain the two technical terms Pur- 
vaseva and Uttaraseva used amongst Jains in connection with 
Mantrasadhana. According to one explanation the former means the 
ceremonies including Japa upto Homa and the latter means Homa 
and ceremonies incidental thereto (See Appendix 31, Adh. IV, vv.8-9) 
According to another explanation the ceremony prior to Siddhi or 
success is Purvaseva and the recital of the Mantra or Vidya thereafter 
for a limited number of times daily or the rite required to be gone 
through for use or employment of the Vidya or Mantra is Uttaraseva. 
See P. 346 Sadhanamala Vol. II ‘'<m: 

We may also note that the Homa amongst the Jains is only with 
materials like dried fruits, rice and ghee, and appears to be in 
substitution of ‘Bali’ originally offered in Sadhana of Vidyas-See 
Vasudevahindi P. 52. 

The writer considers that the preliminary worship as a result 
of which the Sadhaka obtains permission from the Mantra-deity to 
undertake the Sadhana proper is Purvaseva and the Sadhana proper 
including Homa is the Uttaraseva-See Yantra-Cintamapi-Kalpa, pp. 
7-8, II Pithika, vv. 27-30 where such method to obtain permission 
is recommended. The said portion being important is reproduced below; 
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f%^5r«r srf4T?r <i3n»it*if%«iiR?T: ii^'»ii 

g^: I 

Brf?sji35n?i?i ?^«5r iR<iii 

%S §%5*T«RI I 

81^^ fF5|rfil««R^?IT IRMI 

21^ 51 ?K??^^•4 f^f%f^5t;i, I 

sft ?T^T^ ^f^^ii^oii 

—«ft?i55r^RnnfiR6^, II 

It is not stated above but is understood that during the three 
day’s worship the SS-dhaka should recite the Mantra at least 12500 
times; in case of a mere Yantra, Puja. alone for three days is deemed 
sufficient. 

According to LalitSsahasranSma-Bhasya (P, 5) Purascarana 
means preliminary worship after initiation (Mantra-DlksS) and before 
‘Upasti’ i. e. actual worship. Actual Upasti is therefore ‘Uttaraseva’. 
Visesavasyaka-Bhasya V. 1199 and Haribhadrasuri’s commentary 
on Avasyakasutra (P. 74B) explaining the same are cited below as 
they give a similar explanation. 

'TUT'^ ?ir?'»iRr I 

qra ?? II 

—>@to 

“The Purvaseva-preliminary worship is generally easy and the 
rites of Sadhana relating to Mahavidya are very difficult and are 
generally full of obstacles”. 

5RI (f^?nRT5i%-n>Sjrai«i5r) %?ir 55 ?^ ara: ?i%n (fa^F^^rrarf^s^^fireiRra.) 1 Here 
also actual Sadhana is distinguished from Purvaseva and is thus identified 
with Uttaraseva. These authorities bear out the writer’s view. 

UNITY OF PANCA-PARAME5TI-MANTRA. VARDHAMANA-VIDYA AND 

sOrimantra 

According to Simhatilakasuri’s Vardhaniana Vidyakalpa, page 
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54, Parmestividya together with some Stutipadas* and a portion extrac¬ 
ted from Sri Surimantra’s SaubhagyavidyS etc., i. e. from the 2nd P’tha, 
formed the VidyS for UpSdhyayas. This must have been done probably 
in the time of Sri VajraswSmi and for reasons similar to those which 
prompted the separation of Sri VardhamSna VidyS from Sri Ganividya 
alias Surimantra. That they must have been one and undivided can 
be very well inferred from the following convention contained in the 
I part of Sri Vardhamanavidyakalpa of Sri Sirnhatilakasuri which 
contains the separate vidySs of all the twenty four Tirthankaras. 

It means that at the time of recital of all Vidy5s at the commence¬ 
ment should be said by the SSdhaka complete Panca Paramesti 
Mantra or only the first five clauses comprising Panca Paramesti 
Namaskriti proper or the five (initial) syllables (A-SI-A-U-SAi,e. 
with OmkSra at the very beginning. 

This shows that Panca-Parmesti-vidyS, Vardhamana-VidyS. and 
Gatjividyi were formerly one and undivided. When, therefore, Suri¬ 
mantra is shown to have been connected with the first Lord, one can 
conclude that PancaparamestividyS also must have been so connected. 
It stands to reason that in the time of a particular Tirthankara his 
Vidya must have been incorporated in the Surimantra and must have 
been finally substituted by that of the last Tirthankara. 

SIDDHACAKRA 

We shall now deal with the worship of Sri Siddhacakrax which 
is the representation in a circular Yantra or diagram of Pancapara- 

* i are the 

four Stutipadas which usually follow the five Padas of Panca-Paramesti-Mantra. 
All the nine padas are also known as N&ndipadas. 

X It is wrongly rendered as ‘Saint-wheel’ by European scholars. 
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mesti and t\\e (our essentials+ for salvation (together forming Nava- 
padai.e. nine padas) as it is very old and has been mentioned in Nirvaija 
kalika and is connected with the Panca-Parmesti Mantra. We mention 
this because worship of Sri Siddhacakra alias Navapadapuja is even 
now very popular and is attended to by hundreds of worshippers both 
male and female and performed with great devotion and eclat. 

This Siddhacakra worship must have become specially popular 
since the bifurcation of the ancient GanivijjS. into Surimantra and Panca- 
paramesti VidyS. This is supported by the inclusion of all the ‘Labdhi- 
padas’ which form the first Pitha of Surimantra in Sri Siddhacakra 
Brhadyantra. The worship of Surimantra is so to say a privelege of 
the AchSryas; the ordinary SSdhus must be satisfied with the worship 
of Vardham5na VidyS., formerly a part of Surimantra, and the relative 
Yantra. The worship of Panca-Parmesti is performed by the laity in 
the form of NavapadapujS.. Different kinds of austerities have to be 
performed in all the three kinds of worship. Many elements of TSn- 
trika worship of the purer kindx can be seen in Navapadapuja. Large 
congregations of people jointly offer worship and there is chanting of 
hymns to the accompaniment of music. There is recitation of Mantras 
by each worshipper for the number of times prescribed. The period 
of worship extends over nine days; and on each of the nine days, 
one of the nine padas, which include Panca Parmesti, is principally 
worshipped, beginning from the 7th day of the bright half and ending 
on the 15th thereof in the months of Asvina and Caitra. During 
this period the worshippers take only one meal a day consisting of 
simple spiceless food, devoid of milk, ghee, oil, sugar and vegetables. 
Sri Siddhacakrayantra is worshipped daily and a five-coloured Nava- 
pada-Mandala is also drawn in the centre of the place of worship. 

+ They are faith, Knowledge, good conduct and austerity i.e* ^*1, KR, and IRI 
X Contemplation on the five ‘Tattvas’ is a requisite for the Divya' or divine class of 
T&ntrika worshippers. The five colours given to Panca-Parame^ti in Navapada-Puji 
are said to be meant for such Dhyina. 
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The worshippers read or hear from Sadhus the biography of ^rlpala 
from SrTpalarSsa a work composed by Up5dhyaya Sri Vinayaxijaya 
and the famous Jain logician Upadhyaya Sri Yasovijaya about s. y. 
1738. The Siddhacakra worship is completed when it is performed 
nine times i. e. for nine periods of nine days. It thus takes four and 
a half years to complete. When completed each woi’shipper celebrates 
it by offering special worship and distributing gifts amongst the wor¬ 
shippers. One of the places believed to have been visited by the 
legendary King SrlpSla, who is described as an ideal worshipper of 
Sri Siddhacakra, in course of his voyage, is believed to be the town 
“Soparaka”, not far from Thana.*’ In fact at Thana, a temple of 
Sri Navapada alias Sri Siddhacakra is being constructed to commemorate 
this visit as a result of the preachings of Sri Jinarddhisuri and his 
learned pupil Sri Gulabamuni. A large Siddhacakrayantra is represented 
there in the form of a large many-petalled lotus carved in stone. 

•WORSHIP OF MANTRA-DEITY NOT INCOMPATIBLE WITH 

KARMA-PHILOSOPHY 

I 

We may here refer the readers, desirous of knowing the Jain 
view as to how Mantra acts, to the writer’s view set forth at p. 35 
et seq.;.>and also draw their attention as to how Mantrav5.da which 
is essentially AdhidaivikavSda merges ultimately into AdhyatmikavSda. 
One may question as to how the Jains who are staunch believers in 
the philosophy of Karma reconcile with it MantravSLda or Adhidaivi- 
kavSlda. How can a Mantra-deity make anyone happy or otherwise? 
We do not desire to tax our reader’s patience with any philosophical 
discussion about the matter. To explain we would only cite what 
Yasodevasuri, pupil of Sri Candrasuri, says in his commentary (written 
in S. Y. 1180) on Pakkhlsutra (P. 72) as to why SytadevatS. or Sarasvatl 
sould be worshipped. The worship of 16 Vidyadevis 64 Indras, atten- 

Th&nft also appears to be an old town. It is mentioned in the commentary of §rl 
Maiayagiri (who flourished circa 1160 to 1220 of the Vikrama era) on §rl Vyavahi- 
rasfltra, I Udde^&ka P. 127. 
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dant deities of Tirthankaras like 24 SSsanadevis and 24 SSsanayaksas,* * * § 
9 Planetary deities (Nava Grahas), 10 Wardens of Directions (Dasa 
Dikpalas) and Warden of land (KsetrapSla) and various Mantra-deities 
presiding over various Mantras, Miraculous works, Sutras§ and Stotras, 
deities presiding over (jacchas, Gotras, Kulas, villages, towns, forests etc. 
is to be similarly reconciled. Here is the explanation by Sri Yasodevasuri. 
He cites the following verse from Kalpa Bhasya, which says “All that 
is endowed with good characteristics or excellence is presided over by 
a deity and Sutra having been propounded by the omniscient is so 
endowed”;+ and says that SrtadevatS i. e. the deity presiding over 
the sacred literature therefore does exist. If it is urged that devotion 
to the sacred literature personified as a deity may be justified as such 
devotion is known to destroy the veil of one’s Karmas but not that 
of Srta-devata, a deity merely of the Vyantara or similar class as 
she cannot be supposed to have power to destroy other’s Karmas. The 
answer is “As the DhySlna of SrtadevatS is said to destroy the Karmas 
(of the worshipper), to say that SrtadevatS does not exist or is incapable 
of doing anything is irreverence in reference to her.’’ 

* In Senapra^na by 5ri Vijayasenasuri, in answer to the question No. 16, it is said 

that worship of Ekaksa Nalikera (a kind of cocoanut) like that of conch curved to 
the right for worldly benefit and prosperity is not considered want of faith i. e. a 

transgression of Samyakdariana, 

§ The Jains like others believe some gitlias or verses of their Scriptures to be endo¬ 
wed with miraculous qualities. The first that may be mentioned is the benedictory 
verse of Candrapannatti sutra, and the next the benedictory verse of Da^avaik&lika- 
sutra. Uttar&dhyayana has also a githa considered to be so endowed. It is: 

“=sifnT i 

alii toI inc Jisrtq; 

The hymns for daily recital also are supposed to have miraculous qualities and parti¬ 
cular verses of some of them are considered to be especially miraculous. There are 
Mantra-Kalpas also in respect of some of these hymns. 
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Readers interested in a detailed discussion are referred to 
SHmacSlri Sataka by Upadhyaya Sri Samayasundara P. 186 et seq. 
There a further objection against worship of deities, who have not 
attained salvation, is raised that they are at a lower stage of spiritual 
progress (Gunasthanaka) viz. the fourth while even a laj man who has 
taken vows meant for the laity is on the fifth and SSdhus on still 
higher stages and that it is not proper that a person more advanced 
spiritually should worship one who is at a lower spiritual stage. The 
author while meeting this objection cites a verse to the effect that even 
a laymafi knowing only Pancaparamesti-Mantra (and tlierefore not 
gone beyond the fourth stage of spiritual progress) should be looked 
upon with such regard as is shown to the best of friends.* This is on 
the principle that even the slightest merit does deserve praise and 
prais^ of one possessing the right faith destroys the veil of Karinas. 
It is therefore natural that the deities possessing the right faith though 
only on the fourth stage of spiritual progress being endowed with 
great miraculous powers and supersensual knowledge may be worshipped 
for obtaining the right faith, higher knowledge or miraculous powers 
or worldly happiness. By obtaining the right faith and higher know¬ 
ledge one advances on the path leading to salvation and thus worship 
of Mantra—deities also can contribute towards spiritual uplift and ulti¬ 
mate salvation of the worshipper,§ But those who care for final beati¬ 
tude only will naturally prefer to worship as their ideal deity only 
one who is Siddha and Mukta. They are pure Adhyatinavadis. Some 
intermediary deities however are much pleased with such a tnaly 

5ft Jigwr-^Raft i 
wwt 5r?f 

§ ‘'50 ^ qoi?n«i i 

*J5Rt Ii eiROfsrrqtiwr || 
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spiritual worshipper and voluntarily aid him in whatever he does though 
he never desires their aid. It is thus that MantravSda which is princi¬ 
pally connected with Adhidaivikavada leads to Adhy5.tmav3.da and is 
practised even by persons striving only for final beatitude. Om, Hrim, 
and Arham are the Mantra Bljas usually recited by such AdhyStmikas. 

We may here mention that of the various Tantrika Sampra- 
dayas already mentioned the Jains may be said to follow Kashmere 
Sampradaya, for the reasons tliat Jain worship is essentially Sattvika 
and that Jains are known from the most ancient times to worship 
Sarasvatl or Srtadevata, the goddess of learning, and the principal 
ciuality of TTrthankara is omniscience universal knowledge,* and Sarasvati 
is known to be a SSuvika deitv, principally worshij^ped in l^ashmere 
Samprad5ya, and Kashmere is known to be her abode.+ It is true that 
sometimes she is worshipped there under the name of Tripura, but it 
is only another name of Sarasvatl. It is said by a T5ntrika writer that 
of the 51 or 52 Pithas § in various parts of India, the Pitha at Kash¬ 
mere is of Ksira-Bhavanix who can be easily identified with Sarasvatl 
who is known to be of milk-like whiteness. According to Bhagavati 
BhSgavata the Pitha there is of Medh5 or intellect. According to a 
legend the famous scholar Hemacandr5carya also proceeded, towards 
Kashmere for the Sadhan5 of Sarasvati but she was pleased to grant 
him the desired boon on the way and he returned to Cambay having 
achieved his object. Similarly as Jain AeSra is S5ttvika it can be 

* See NirvSuakalika P. 34 where Shakti of Arhan is said to be Jninashakti i. e. 
Saras viiti. 

§ The Pithas are considered to be 72 or 108 according to other authorities. 

The Pipia is sicuate near Gandharval which is fifteen miles to the north of Sri¬ 
nagar, the capital of Kashmere. The temple of K§irabhavani is in the midst of a Kunda 
or tank. The deity is variously known as Yogamayi or MahSmayS. A fair is held in 
her honour on Jyestha Sukla Astami each year. See p. 639 Shakti-issue Vol. IX 
Kalyaua, 1934. 
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compared to SainayacSra which has been propounded by Sri Sankara- 
cSrya in his famous hymn ‘Saundaryalaharl’. His other works propounding 
Samayikamata are Anandalaharl, Prapancasara, Lalitatrisati—BhSsya 
as has been stated by the learned author of ‘Sskta Sampradaya’ in 
Gujarati (See P. 33 and P. 100). It must be noted however that 
Panchatattva worship is not countenanced in JainScara in any form 
whatsoever. At P. 69 Sskta Sampradaya it is said “only in JainacSra 
these things i. e. Panchatattvas have no place.” 

hAdi MATA 

Strictly speaking there are no distinctions made amongst Jains 
in respect of Matas based on the worship of different deities or on 
different Mantras as they begin with the letters ‘Ka’ or ‘Ha’ etc. As 
however in what is termed the Jaina Bija ‘Arham’ the principal letter 
is ‘Ha’ and because ‘Hrim’ is considered an equally important Bija 
amongst Jains indicating 24 Tirthankaras with their male and female 
attendant deities and is the central Bija in Rsimandala Yantra and 
because ‘Hrim’ is also the ‘Ekaksari Mantra’ of Sri Padm^vati iden¬ 
tified with Tripura the deity principally worshipped in Hadi Mata 
(See P. 53 ante) and Kashmere Sampradaya and because in Surimantra, 
the principal Mantra amongst the Jains, the Bijas adopted along with 
‘Om’and ‘Hrim’ and ‘Arham’ and not any Bija beginning with the letter 
‘Ka’ the Jains may be generally speaking said to follow H§.di Mata 
without thereby suggesting acceptance thereof with all its implications. 

EARLIER MANTRASIDDHAS 

The name of Sri GautamaswSmi stands at the forefront of 
Mantrasiddhas as he was the first Ganadhara of Sri Mahavira and 
composed Surimantra under his direction. He was possessed of all 
kinds of miraculous powers (Labdhis). Exercising one of them he flew up 
the Astapada Mountain unaj>proachable by ordinary beings, and made 

* See Nirv&Uakaliki P. 7 for principal rules of Jainicira. Digambara Jains also hold 
identical views on Mantra and Acfira, see the article by Pt. K. Bhujabali ^Sstri enti¬ 
tled Jain ‘Mantra-^Istra’, Jain Siddh^nta Bhftskara Vol. IV, 3, P. 135 ff. 
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obeisance to the Sasvata Caityas or permanent images of the Tirthanka- 
ras there; and exercising another he fed 1500 ascetics from his single 
bowl full of KsTra (milk and rice preparation). Invocation of his name 
in the morning is believed even today to keep the devotee well fed, 
clad, provided for and free from want of every kind. The readers will 
learn in the next section that according to a set description all Ganadharas 
are said to be MantrapradhSna and Vidyapradhana or prominent in 
Mantras and Vidyas and that not only Gautamaswami but SudharmaswS.- 
mi and Kesikumara Sramana a spiritual descendant (of Sri Parsvanatha) 
also are expressly so described. Similarly many of the ‘Theras’ or old 
Sadhus are so described at p. 32 of Sri Aupapatika Sutra. 

We have already mentioned how the sixth pontiff Sri Bhadra- 
bahu composed the Mantrika hymn ‘Uvasaggaharam’. 

The Acharyas who may be noted next are the ninth pontiffs, Sri 
Susthitasuri and Sri Supratibuddhasuri (291 to 372 of Viraera). They gave 
to the Nirgrantha gaccha the name of the Kotika Gaccha, as they recited 
Surimantra a crore (Koti) times. Next Acharya in the main line was 
Indradinnasuri who died about 421 Vira era. Priyagranthisuri was his 
co-pupil. In Pattavali and commentaries on Sri Kalpasutra an annecdote 
is related about him that he recited Mantra on VSsa (scented powder) 

* Muni Sri Piiiiyfivijayaji in his recent article in the Silver Jubilee issue of Sri 
Mahavira Jaina Vidyalaya considers the hymn to be by a later Bhadrabihu, of the Sixth 
century of the VMkrania era, probably a brother of the astrologer Varahamihira. He 
has however not shown therein that the knowledge of Mantra or Nimitta was in any 
way inconsistent with the knowledge of 14 Purvas of the Srutakevali Bhadrabahu, 
the sixth pontiff. We have shown above that Nimitta was a part of the ninth Purva 
and VidySs and Mantras of the tenth Purva. Ni^itha is admitted to be by the 1st 
Bhadrabihu and was extracted by hmi from the ninth Purva which also comprised 
Nimitta. NiSkha itself refers in its I3th UddeSa to Vidyas Mantra and Nimitta. 
Sthulabhadra, the pupil of the 1st Bhadrabihu, while studying the tenth Purva 
employed a Vidyi and assumed the form of a lion and was taken to task by his 
preceptor for such wanton employment of VidyS. This shows that the 1st Bhadrabihu 
knew Nimitta, Mantras and Vidy&s and there is nothing against his having composed 
the hymn ’Uvasaggaharam.’ 
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and caused it to be dropped on the goat tied to the sacrificial post for 
being sacrificed and it flew up in the sky and, inspired by Sri AmbikS, 
extolled in human speech the doctrine of Ahirnsa and directed the Bra- 
hmanas there to approach Sri Priyagranthisuri for learning the true 
Dharma. They thereupon approched Priyagranthisuri and thereafter 
strictly observed the doctrine of Ahirnsa. 

Chronologically we should mention here Arya Rohana, KSlakSca- 
rya, Revatimitra VidyScakravarti Arya KhaputScSlrya, and UpSdhyaya 
Mahendra, then Srigupt5.c5rya, VajraswSmi, PSaaliptasuri, NSgarjuna 
and others but as details from their lives are given further on we need 
not say anything about them here. We would only mention Arya 
Nandila (circa 600 Vira era) here. He composed the famous Mantrika 
hymn to Sri Vairotya one of the queens of Dharanendra. This hymn 
is preserved and printed. The details about the life of Arya Nandila 
the readers can learn from Prabhavakacaritra. 

vidyAdharas 

We have described in details in the next section the origin of 
Vidy5dharas through the two brothers Nami and Vinami, in the times 
of Sri Rsabhadeva, the first Tirthankara, who were gifted with 48000 
VidySs of Gandharvas and Pannagas by Dharanendra the Indra of 
the serpent-deities (See p. 161-162 Avasyakacurpi) and who used to 
worship Sri ^tsabhadeva as also the presiding deities of the several 
VidyS.s.* As these are more or less legendary persons we describe below 

That daily worship of Vidyadevis was current in the ancient times amongst Jains 
is evidenced by such mention thereof in Vasudeva-Hindi (P. 366) as the following: 

i. e. “I always worship VidySdevi Rohi^I.” The importance of this reference would 
be immediately recognised when it is remembered that it occurs in a work written by 
Sr! Sanghadasaga];]i! who holds an unique position amongst Jains as a Bhasyakara of 
Siddhtota. The above is not a solitary instance. On a careful perusal of the said 
work, several instances of worship of Vidyadevis and other deities for accomplish¬ 
ment in Vidyils would be found. Seep. 318 ibid for worship of the idol of Dharai?endra. 
A reference to worship of the idol of Hari^egames! is found in Antaga^dasSnga, III, 
8, Sutra 6: i” 
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Vidyadharas who were contemporaneous with Sri Mahavira. 
vidyAdhara i’ePhAlaka and vidyAcakravarti maheSvara 

At pp. 685 ff. of Sri Haribhadrasuris commentary on Avasya- 
kasutra are described the doings of VidySsiddha Pedhalaka who was 
a non-Jain ascetic contemporaneous with Sri Mahavira and his son 
Satyaki who accomplished the Sadhana of MaharohinI killed Pedhalaka 
and became known as Rudra and overpowered Kalasarndipaka who 
created three Puras or bodies in the fight. He thus became Vidyacak- 
ravarti and was given the name ‘Mahesvara’, He had two pupiils 
Nandlsvara and Nandi who were also similarly accomplished. The 
important feature of this annecdote is the belief amongst Jains in the 
extraordinary powers acquired by Sadhana of Vidyas such as MaharohinI 
and others even in such early times. We need not add that Rohiiil 
is the first in tlie group of sixteen Vidyadevis "*■ in the Jain Pantheon, 

In the next section we shall show by references from Suyaga- 
dangasutra, Paumacarlyam and Vasudeva-Hindi that Vidyas used to be 
employed by Vidyadharas from the most ancient times, and how Sri 
I’arsvanatha’s worship became extremely popular, 

SrI ratnaprabhasCki 

In the line of Sri Parsvanatha in 52 VIra era flourished Acharya 
Sri Ratnaprabhasuri. He was a pupil of Svayambhavasuri and a grand- 
pupil of Sri Kesikuinara Sramana. It is related about him that he was 
a Vidyadhara accomplished in Vidyas especially Akasagamini or the flying 
lore and Bahurupini or the lore enabling one to assume as many bodies as 
one liked and bore before his initiation the name Ratnacuda. He revived 
the son of a minister bit by a sequent and given up as dead by his 
magical power and converted lacs of people headed by the said minister 
to Jainism and formed them into the Oswala caste which exists to 

**Of all the conceptions found in the Jains Iconographyi none is so original as the 
conception of the Vidyadevis or the Goddesses of learning”. Page. 163, The Jain 
Iconography by Prof. B. C. Bhattacharya 
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years from the death of Asoka Pusyamitra f5unga, ^ the greatest oppre¬ 
ssor of the Buddhists and Jains, usurped the throne of Magadha by 
slaying his master Brhadratha. His dynasty ruled from 184 B. C. to 
about 72 B.C. until the murder of Devabhuti the last king of the dynasty. 
In such mad persecution and dire calamity Jains must have naturally 
resorted to the AchS.ryas noted for their magical prowess and great Ma- 
ntrasiddhaslikeSusthita, Supratibuddha, Ar 5 '^a Roha^ia, Priyagranthisuri, 
Vidy5dharaGop5la Revatimitra, KSlakacarya.Sngupta, Aryakhaputa- 
carya and Upadhyaya Mahendra did or must have done what they could 
to protect the Jain fold. The effect of all this was however to increase 
the value of Mantrikas immeasurably in the eye of the people and 
therefore also in the eye of the Sidhus. Protection of Sangha and Caityas 
became the main duty of all whether laymen or monks. The importance 
of royal friendship and favour were also considered necessary at first 
for the protection and then for the spread of the Jain faith. 

From all these necessities and the resulting atmosphere arose 
the CaityavSsis. 

SrI vajkaswAmi 

In the biography of Sri VajraswSmi we find that he also for 
some time made exception to the ideal rules of conduct for Sadhus 
and for a time helped his pupils with food obtained by his magical 
powers. We also find that employing Pata-VidyS he removed the 
whole of the Jain Sangha from a town afflicted with famine, and 
carried the whole body flying over to another place named Puri. 
Further though a Jain Sadhu is not permitted to touch a flower even 
for worship of Jain idols, Sri VajraswSmi through his flying-lore flew 
over from place to place gathered flowers and brought them down for 

K Sri Kalyivavijaya identifles him with Kalki. 

I- Vidy2dhara was not merely his family—name, as his family—name (Gotra) is addi¬ 
tionally mentioned as K&iyapa. He was therefore very probably a Vidyisiddha and 
so came to be known as Vidyftdhara and started Vidy^dharl Sdkhi of Sidhus. 
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being used for worship in Jain temples. The later SSidhus took all 
these as precedents and justification for their own laxity. They never 
cared however to take a lesson from his conduct in preferring death 
to taking food obtained through magic, but as mentioned in Avasyaka 
Niryukti vv. 1179-81 they preached that even SSdhus should worship 
Jain idols with flowers and other materials (i.e. perform Dravya-Puj§.) 
from the said example of Sri VajraswSmi and that such worship was 
one of the causes leading to salvation. They thus defended their own 
laxity. It may be assumed that till Vajraswami there was no Caitya- 
vSsa,but extreme devotedness to Caityas does appear from his biography. 
He is credited with deciphering of the flying-lore, through his mira¬ 
culous intellectual power, from ‘Mahaparijna-Adhyayana’ of Sri 
AcSrangasutra.* He is said to have incorporated ‘Pancamangala 
MahSsruta Skandha’ i.e. the sacred Panca Parmesti Mantra (which was 
formerly an independent Sutra) in Mfilasutras. It also appears as 
already stated that Sri Vajraswami separated VardhamSna VidyS 
from Surimantra.+It appears from Sri Jinaprabhasuri’s Vividha Tirtha- 
kalpa that Sri Vajraswami rearranged certain works extracted by Sri 
Bhadrabahu from Kalpaprablirta and also extracted others from 
Vijjapahuda which was a summary by Sri Bhadrabahu from the 10th 
Purva. These are said to have been abridged by Sri Padaliptasuri. All 
these facts go to show VajraswSmi’s great interest and proficiency in 
VidySs and Mantras. It must also be remembered that according to 
Svetambara tradition, he was the last Acharya versed in the ten 
Purvas, the tenth Purva being the Purva relating to Vidyas and 

^ II nio || 

6ri Munisuudarasiiri praises Sri Vajraswami thus: 

‘•?n a|tt a: «ir i 

+ Sri Candrasena Ks.imailramaua, probably the grand pupil of Sri VajraswSmi, a great 
Mautrika is considered bv some to have done this. 
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Mantras. ^ As such AchSrya he was expected to summarise or cull 
out important matters from the Purva in which he was the last man 
versed. Naturally, therefore, to VajraswSmi are ascribed such works 
in the nature of summaries from the Purva literature styled 
PrSbhrtas. He was such a great Mantrasiddha that his name like 
that of Sri Gautamaswami is invoked for obtaining food and other 
necessaries of life.§ 

We have described above (pp. 152 ff. supra) SSrupikas and 
Siddhaputras. It would appear that they were in existence much prior "*■ 
to the rise of Caityav^sis and were probably concerned with the 
preservation and carrying on of the Mantric and Naimittika tradition 
of the ancient Parsvapatyas and Naimittikas. They also appear to 
have existed side by side with Caityavasis as appears from Sri Hari- 
bhadrasuri’s Sambodha Prakara^a. All the same they influenced 
Caityavasi practices both being practitioners of Mantra, Vidya and 
Nimitta. The real difference between Caityavasis on the one hand 
and Sarupikas and Siddhaputras on the other is that the former in¬ 
spite of some of their lax. practices were Sadhus while the latter were 
not. As Sadhus, Caityavasis had their predecessors in the five kinds 
of lax Sadhus (of whom Kusilas practised Vidyas, Mantras and 

X Yativr§abha the author of Tiloyapannatti, a work well-known amongst the Digam- 
bara Jains, refers to ‘Vairajasa’ as the last of Pahuasamaijas (v. 70); and Prof. HiriLlal 
Jain of Amraoat! the learned author of the Intro Juction to and one of the Editors of 
^atkhaudigama considers that this reference may be to Arya Vaira mentioned in 
Svetimbara works as the latter mention him as possessed of Padinusiri Labdhi a 
miraculous power connected with intellect, which quality is also included in the term 
Pahuasamaoa see AvaSyaka-Niryukti V. 767 «|uj(wiui I 

§ The Mantra is: ?qT5l’ 

Hemacandric2rya describes N&rada as a Siddhaputra who would break up a sacrifice 
if the idol of Sri Jina were not kept underneath the sacrificial post. See Pari^isfha 
Parva, biography of ^rl Prabhavas&ri. 
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Nimitta ) and PSrsvSpatyas above described. As practice of Mantras 
and Vidyis required certain facilities for SadhanS, so they took their 
clue from Parsvapatyas. It would appear that as Sri Pirsvanitha 
was especially worshipped by ParsvSpalyas he came to be the Mantric 
deity par excellence of Jain Mintrikas. 

As the Sadhus became more and more associated with temples, 
they naturally took part in the rites and ceremonies relating thereto 
as also in the installation ceremonies in performing which Mantras are 
usually recited. Taking part in such rites accompanied by Mantric 
recital, in the eye of the public, they came to be considered masters 
of magical lores. As men of the world wished for health, wealth and 
happiness, the aid of such Sadhus must have been freely sought but 
restrictedly given. Various facts which appear to have contributed to 
the development of Caityavasa and its lax practices can be easily 
gathered from the biographies of some of the prominent Acharyas of 
olden times. 

We have noted above at pp. 174-175 how, the pupils of Arya- 
suhasti, Sri Susthita and Sri Supraiibuddha came to be known as Kau- 
tika and Mantravada gained impetus with them. Arya Rohaiia was also 
a pupil of Arya Suhasti and was a Mantra-siddha as shown below. Next 
came Priyagranthisuri whose Mantric achievements are described at 
P. 174 supra. Vidyadhara Gopala and other Mantrasiddhas, who flou¬ 
rished about this time, we have already mentioned above. 

All of them were famous as Mantravadis and Mantravada was 
one of the chief factors that helped the progress of Caityavasa. An¬ 
other factor was the establishment of contact with kings and through 
them realization of the ambition to spread Jainism. The effect was 
that the contact of Acharyas with the rulers of the land culminated 

* See Sambodha-prakarana p. 13 v. 16. 

I 
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usually into such intimate relations that the AchSryas commenced 
accepting emblems of royal honour such as palanquin, elephant, horse, 
chowries etc. They thus became lax in observing the rules of conduct 
for SSdhus. We would give concrete instances. We have already me¬ 
ntioned how it became a practice to give such presents when AchSrya- 
ship was conferred upon a S5.dhu as recorded in Nirvinakalika of 
Padaliptasuri. Pfidaliptasuri himself had come in intimate contact 
with king Murunda of Pstliputra as also king Hala or some other 
king of SStavShana Dynasty. He is also known to have possessed 
magical powers. A verse recording this fact is found in Nisitha Bhasya: 

qtTfiEifSr «iTfeTi3it i 

a? cif ii 

He used to visit five Jaina Tirthas flying daily. He was a poet, a 
novelist (having written the first novel Tarangavatl), and knew astrology 
and other branches of Niinitta Sastni (science of Divination). In Ga- 
thasaptas'atl are found several verses ascribed to him (Palitta). He 
composed ‘Prasna Prakasa’, a work on astrological mode of answering 
questions as mentioned in Prabhavakacaritra, the Prakrta commentary 
on Jyotiskarandaka (see p. 26 same work with Malayagiri’s commentary), 
and commentary on Kalajnana (i. e. knowing approach of death before 
hand). His only available work is Nirvanakalika already described above. 
According to Kalpacurni Padaliptasuri was a Vaceika. * 

SrI kAlakAcArya 

Some time prior to Padaliptasuri flourished the famous Kaia- 
kacarya, who on abduction of his sister Sadhvi Sarasvati by king Garda- 
bhilla deposed him with the aid of Persian princes. There have been 
other Kalakacaryas before and after him with whom we are not here 
concerned. The Kalukacarya who deposed king Gardabhilla is said to 
have learnt the science of Divination (Nimittasastra) from Ajivakas and 

* See Introduction to §atkhau^igama p. 59 where the title *Mah&vicaka’ is consi¬ 
dered the highest. 
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wrote a comprehensive work containing biographies and stories pertain¬ 
ing to Caritanuyoga, the first division of Jain literature and also 
started Gandikanuyoga i. e. Prakranagranthas versifying sutras. He 
also changed Paryusana Samvatsari from the 5th of the bright half 
of Bhadrapada to the 4th of the bright half of the same month at 
the request of Satavahana the king of Pratisthinapura. All these facts 
are referred to in PancakalpacurnT, NisIthacurnI, Vyavaharacurni 
Avasyakacurni or Kalpacurni. 

With Sri Kalakasuri’s precedent Ssdhus realised that when an 
important occasion arose they must have power and be prepared to 
redress the wrong to Sangha and Mantrasiddhis came to be valued 
more and more. 

This deposition of king Gardabhilla by Sri KalakacSrya was in 
453rd year of Vlra era i, e. 17 years prior to the commencement of Vikrama 
era. Sri Revatimitra, Arya Mangu and Arya Samudra were his contem¬ 
poraries. One incident in the life of Sri KalakacSrya is important to us, 
as it shows his magical powers. It is that when accompanied by Persian 
princes, he came across a kiln where bricks were being baked, the AchSrya 
sprinkled some magical powder on it, which put out the fire and turned the 
clay-bricks into gold-bricks. This supplied the Acharya and the Persian 
princes with sinews of war. It appears from the life of Sri K5.1ak5c5rya 
that although he was strict in observance of the rules of conduct for 
Sadhus, he was bold and courageous enough to make a great exception, 
when he saw in the abduction of his ascetic-sister by the king Garda¬ 
bhilla an insult to the Jain religion, and a danger to the Sangha, and 
went the length of leading an army and deposing the king. His 
example must have been looked upon by his contemporaries as well 
as successors with greatest regard and admiration. The real significance 
of the incident is that it must have impressed on Sadhus the very 
great necessity of possessing magical powers, by which even a king 

* According to some this was by a later K&lak&cirya who flourished about 980 or 
993 Vlra era and the King concerned was Dhruvasena of Anandpur alias Vadoagar. 
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could be punished, if such an occasion arose. This must have given 
a great impetus to the practice of Mantras and acquisition of mira- 
culc'us powers. 

Arya khapuTAcArya 

We see the same thing in the life of VidyScakravarti (Universal 
monarch of magical lores) Aryakhaputacarya. He flourished about the 
same time but jnust have been a younger contemporary of K5lak5c5rya. 
He died about the 484th of the VIra era, and was a contemporary 
of Balamitra and BhSnumitra, Kings of Broach, who were the sons 
of the famous KalakScSrya’s sister. As stated by the writer at page 
llA of his introduction to NirvSnakalika, “about the time the Buddhists 
had great influence in various courts of India and controversies between 
Buddhists on one side and Jains on the other were very common. 
AryakhaputS.c5rya and Up5.dhy§,ya Devendra (Mahendra) his pupil were 
Jain Sadhus well known for their learning and accomplishments in 
magical lores. One Buddhist from Gudasastrapura, who was defeated by 
a Jain SS.dhu in a controversy before the King of Broach, died and 
became a malevolent spirit and began troubling the Jains. The services 
of AryakhaputacSrya were requisitioned, and by his prowess he made 
the Buddhist Yaksa (spirit) do his bidding and follow him out of the 
town. The king was thus won over, and the spirit gave up harassing 
the Jains. Devendra (Mahendra) similarly punsihed the jealous 
Brahmins in the Court of King D&hada at Patliputra by twisting 

* See Vi§e§4va^yakabhS§ya: 

Rrfi^rs^ ll ii 

He who is accomplished even in one great Vidyi like Vidyasiddha Arya KhaputacSrya 
is one who is accomplished i. e. adept in Vidy£s or the universal monarch of the 
magical lores. Similarly verses 933 and 934 ibid say that one who is accomplished in 
a principal Mantra or several or all Mantras is a Mantrasiddha like the S2dhu who 
drew away columns of a royal palace and one versed in important magical powders 
or applications is a Drvyasiddha like Arya Samiti, the maternal uncle of Sri Vajra- 
sw&mi, who divided the river Bena to cross over to the other shore. 
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back tbe iaces of the Brahmins by his magical prowess. When 
they promised to become Jain ascetics they were released and the 
King thenceforth never insisted on the Jain SSdhus bowing to the 
Brahmin householders. Both these preceptor and pupil were respectively 
versed in “Vid3'5-Pahuda” and “Siddha—Pahuda” ”. The said Aryakha- 
putacSrya thus acquired great fame by protection of the ancient Jain 
Tirtha at Broach known as Asvavabodha against the Buddhists. We may 
mention here that AryakhaputacS.rya has been mentioned as a VidyS- 
siddha twice in Nisithacurni. Sri Kalyanavijaya suggests that Dihada 
might be Devabhuti, the last king of the Sunga dynasty who died in 
or about 72 B. C. 

MANTRASIDDHAS 

According to a statement in Surimantrakalpa Revatl (Circa 414 
-450 Vira era), Kohinl-really Rohapa, a pupil of Arya Suhasti, (Circa 300 
Vira era), N5g5rjuna, (Circa 813 to 891 Vira era) Arya khaputScarya 
(Circa 484 Vira era) and Yasobhadra are the five Achar 3 'as who are known 
as Mantrasiddhas obeisance to whom aids worshippers in acquisition 
of Mantrasiddhis. ^ Revatl is most probably Revatimitra ■*" who was a 
Yugapradhana-leader of the age, a famous Anuyogacarya contemporary 
with K5lak5c5rya (who deposed Gardabhilla), and flourished circa 
414-450 Vini era. No details of his life are known. 

Arya rohaijia 

“RohinI” as such we are unable to identify. It is probably a 
corruption of ‘Rohana’ by some scribe owing to the name of VidyidevI 
Rohipi being well-known and as it follows ‘Revatl’ which was possibly 
misapprehended as the name of a female. 

This must be so because AchSryaship is not conferred on a 
female ascetic. We find in one of the MathurS. inscriptions mention 

* See Ava^yakasutra p. 509 A: HfOf I 

sfgwbi n ii lovv* 

There has been a later Revatimitra who flourished circa 676 to 735 Vira era. 
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of one Ary a Roha^ia who founded a school-ga^ia. (See page 179 ‘On 
the Authenticity of the Jain Tradition’ by G. Buhler). The said 
iniscription is dated 98th year of king Vasudeva, i. e., the 2nd 
century A. D. and refers to Arya Devadattagarjii who belonged to the 
Gana or Kula founded by Arya Rohana. It means that Arya Rohana 
must have been a spiritual ancestor of Arya Devadatta. So considera¬ 
ble time must have passed between Arya Rohana and Arya Devadatta. 
It appears from the same inscription that he must have also started 
‘Parihasaka’ Kula and ‘PaurpapatrikS’ Sakha mentioned in the inscrip¬ 
tion. Arya Rohapais mentioned in Sthaviravali of Kalpasutra p. 166 
(Devachand Lalbhai Edn. with Subodhikavrtti) as the first of the 12 
pupils of Arya Suhasti. It is also stated therein that he started Uddeha 
gapa which had four SakhSs and six Kulas including Paurpapatrika 
Sakha and Parihasaka Kula mentioned in the inscription. We have 
no more information about Arya Rohapa. 

Aryakhaputacarya, we have already described. 

SrI nAgArjuna 

Sri Nagarjuna here referred to could not have been the Rasa- 
Siddha* or alchemist who learnt the ingredients of Padalepa (i. e. foot 
application) for flying from Sri Padaliptasuri as he is not known to have 
been initiated as a Jain Sadhu. He could not therefore have acquired 
accomplishment in Surimantra which is communicated by a preceptor 
to pupil only on conferment of Acharyaship on him. He must be the 
famous Acharya Nagarjuna (circa 813 to 891 Vira era) who is re¬ 
sponsible for the Vallabhi Vacana of the sacred scriptures of the 
Jains contemporaneously with Skandilacarya (circa 827 to 840 Vira era) 
who was responsible for the Mathuri Vacana and who is said to be of 
same spiritual line viz. Vidyadhara as that of Padaliptasuri. There 
have been several Nagarjunas and the one who started the Madhya- 
maka school of Buddhists has nothing to do with Nagarjuna of Vallabhi 

* One who can convert base metals into gold with the help of special mercurial 
preparations. 
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V5can5. There was also a later Buddhist Tantrika named NSgarjuna, 
who flourished in the 7th century of the Christian era. Kaksaputa and 
AscaryayogaratnamSla ascribed to NSgSrjuna are claimed to be the 
works of the Buddhist TSntrika NSgarjuna. 

SrI yaSobhadkasCri 

We make some observations about Sri Yasobhadrasuri at this 
place as he is one of the five Mantrasiddhas mentioned above although 
he flourished so late as the 10th century of the Vikrama era. 

Sri Yasobhadrasuri belonged to SSndera Gaccha and was not 
therefore a member of CaityavSsi Gaccha. He was however very 
famous as a MantravSdi. He was the pupil of Sri Isvarasuri. He was 
born of PrSgvSt parents Sapu (of NSrSyajia Gotra) and Guiii. His 
name was Sudharma. He lived with his parents at the Village of 
Pal5si in Rohai Khanda near Mt. Abu. As a child he took an ink¬ 
pot of a Brahmin co-pupil and accidentally broke it while replacing 
it. The Brahmin student insisted upon the identical ink-pot being 
returned. The demand could not possibly be satisfied by Sudharma 
and the Brahmin student vowed that he would eat rice-meal in the 
skull of Sudharma. The latter retorted “If I am a true Bania I would 
kill you even if dead.” The said Isvarasuri being in quest of a good 
pui)il worshipped a deity named Badarl who informed him that the 
said Sudharma was a fit pupil to be initiated and become his successor. 
Thereupon Isvarsuri came to Pal5si village and initiated the said 
Sudharma. Then they went to Mudihada town and Acharyaship was 
there conferred on Sudharma, and at the time his name was changed to 
Yasobhadrasuri and Badaridevi promised to help him. Then they came 
to Pali for stay during the monsoon when the Sun-god was pleased 
with Yasobhadrasuri and gave him a boon promising to fulfil all his 
desires. Isvarasuri died there during the monsoon and as soon as it 
was over Yasobhadrasuri with his co-pupil Balibhadrasuri went to 
Sanders and there in a new temple installed the idol of Sri Sre- 
ySnsanatha in s.y. 969. In the same year as a result of Yosobhadra- 
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suri’s preaching another temple was constructed at Mudahada. In the 
Sangha-dinner given at SSndera on the occasion of the installation 
ceremony Ghee (clarified butter) used for preparing food was exhausted 
owing to a very great number of people unexpectedly attending the 
dinner. The AchSrya, at the request of Dhanrija the leading layman 
managing the function, through the aid of Viras (Powerful MSntric deities) 
obtained ‘Ghee’ immediately from Pali though much distant. On the 
third day Dhanraja reached Pali and offered to pay for the ‘Ghee’ to 
the merchant there. The latter having learnt the object for which 
it was utilised refused to take the moneys and the same were given 
in charity at Pali by Dhanraja. Yasobhadrasuri visited Ahada, 
Khamanura, Karhetaka, Kavilana, Bhesura and other places and by 
his preachings made many to embrace the Jain faith. Yasobhadrasuri 
came from Chitor to Ahada i.e. Aghata at the request of the mini¬ 
ster of Ahada and installed the idol of Sri Parsvanatha in the temple 
constructed there. The said Balibhadrasuri cured the Queen of Ahada 
who was possessed by a malignant spirit named Revatl. Ultimately he 
came to Nadaiai for stay during monsoon. The Brahmin student being 
too poor to maintain himself became pupil of a Kanafatta Yogi (i.e. a 
follower of Natha Yogis, one who puts on big thick rings in large 
holes made in the centre of the ears) and learned black magic. Searching 
for the Bania student he came upto Nadaiai and came to the place 
where the Acharya was preaching. He produced serpents from his 
matted hair and there was a panic amongst the hearers there. 
The Acharya recognising him as his old co-pupil produced with 
the aid of Badari deity from strips of his mouth-cloth mungeese and 
the serpents immediately disappeared. The Yogi thus baulked of 
his object went away thoroughly disappointed. Then there was a 
competition between the two to bring temples from other towns 
and the Acharya brought down from Kantinagara and Vallabhi towns 
the temple of Sri ^I§abha and the Yogi brought down a temple of 
Sambhu. Then the Yogi made the faces of the Jain idols distorted 
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and the AchSrya by giving them bath of MSntric-waters restored them 
to their original appearance. Then the Yogi made the columns and 
the seats in the temple quake and the AchSrya stabilized them 
with his magical powers and brought down the cupola from the turret 
of the temple of Sambhu. Yasobhadrasuri died in 971 Vikrama era 
according to Viravamsavali but 1029 Vikrama era according to 
“AitihSsika R5sa Sangraha Part I”. When his body was placed on the 
burning pyre the Yogi brought down rains to extinguish the fire and 
obtain the natural gem from the skull of the AchSrya, but the rain 
was intercepted by a cover raised on the pyre and Badarldevi, who 
was angry at the hostility of the Yogi even to the dead Acharya, 
threw him on the burning pyre and he died. 

Sri KalyJlnavijaya says at page 73 of his introducion to Pra- 
bhavakacaritra that according to Pattivalis Caityavasis arose in 882 
VIra era, i. e. 412 Vikrama era but that really it is the date when they 
had gathered great strength and much power and influence and had 
outnumbered SSdaus who were observing strictly the rules of conduct 
laid down in the scriptures for them. He further says that according to 
statements in Bhasyas and Curnis on Jain Sutras Caityavisis appear to 
have been in existence even before the said date. That the decadent 
times helped the growth of CaityavSsis would appear to be probable 
from the fact that according to Vincent Smith “The period between 
the extinction of the KushSn and Andhra dynasties about 220 or 230 
A. D., and the rise of the imperial Gupta dynasty, nearly a century 
later, is one of the darkest in the whole range of Indian history.” 
(P. 257 Early History of India). 

SrI mAnadevasOri 

Sri MSnadevasuri flourished from the end of the 2nd century 
to 261 Vikrama era. His grand preceptor Devasuri, before Achirya- 
ship was conferred on him by Sarvadevasuri, was known as UpadhySya 
Devachandra and managed the temple of Sri Mahavira at Koraptaka 
alias Korata in MSrwSr. This, if true, establishes the existence of 
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CaityavSsis in the beginning of the 3rd centuiy of Vikrama era, 
MSnadevasuri having died about 261 Vikrama era. 

At the instance of Sri Sarvadevasuri, Up5dhy5ya Devachandra 
gave up the management of the teiDple and commenced observing the 
rules of conduct for the ideal SSLdhu, and ultimately AchS.ryaship was 
conferred on him. It is said in the biography of Sri Manadevasuri that in 
his time there were 500 Jain temples at Taksasila (Taxiia) and that 
there was a great population of the Jains at that place. Once there was 
a great epidemic at Taksasila and the Jain Sangha having assembled 
to learn the cause thereof and its remedy was informed by the Sasanadevi 
that the only remedy was to approach Sri Manadevasuri at Nandol in 
Marwar. Sri Manadevasuri was such a Mantrasiddha that deities Jayaand 
Vijaya used to remain in attendance upon him. Sri Mandevasuri having 
been requested to help the Sangha composed Santistava containing Ma- 
ntradhiraja (Mantra of Sri Parsvanatha as propounded by Kamatha) and 
Mantra of Sri Santinatha and informed the representative Viracandra, 
who had come there at the instance of the Sangha of Taksasila, that the 
epidemic would end and would not harm those who would recite the said 
Stotra and sprinkle roundabout their residence water over which the hymn 
was recited. The said Stotra is now known as LaghusSiiti to distinguish 
it from the BrhadsSnti (big Santi) of VSdivetala SSiitisuri. He has also 
composed a Surimantra-Stotra published in appendix A hereto. There 
was a later M&ndevasuri a contemporary and friend of Sri Haribhadrasuri, 
about whom it is said that he having forgotten Surimantra learnt it 
again from Sri Ambikadevi. 

As it would be interesting to investigate since when the Sidhus 
commenced taking up residence in temples, we would note here the 
following facts. 

At page 318 B of Avasyakasutra with Haribhadrasuri’s com- 
mentrary, it is stated that SriguptScarya (Circa 533-548 Vira era) re¬ 
sided at a temple (of Vyantara deity) named Bhutagrha or BhutaguhS 
in the town named AntaranjikSl. This gives us a clue to the practice 
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of Jain SSldhus taking up residence in Caityas or temples of non-Jain* 
deities before they commenced doing so in Jain Caityas. Srigupta was 
an UpadhySya and should not be confounded with a pupil of Arya 
Suhasti bearing the same name. This Srigupta was versed in several 
VidyS.s, and taught them to his pupil Rohagupta, who had accepted the 
open challenge of an ascetic for a religious controversy. The said pupil 
succeeded in the bout both intellectual as well as magical. He would not 
however admit at the instance of his said preceptor Srigupta that Jains 
did not believe in the Trir5,sika principles propounded by him as a 
stratagem to defeat his shrewd adversary and was driven out of the 
fold. We may, therefore, infer that sometime after expiry of Vajra- 
swS.mi in the 2nd century of Vikrama era CaityavSsa became common 
and continued to be more common until it gathered great strength 
about s. y. 412 as noted in Patt3.valis, and as noted in the biography 
of Sri SiddhasenacS.rya the latter accepted palanquin and elephant 
from king DevapSla. 

SrI siddh.^sena divAkara 

Sri SiddhasenScarya was a grand-pupil of SkandilacSrya, famous 
for Mathurivacana. He must be therefore taken to have flourished 
not earlier than the 5th century of Vikrama era. Some put him down 
even to the 5th or 6th century A. D. He wrote a Bhasya or a versified 
commentary on Nisitha Sutra. His name also occurs in Mahanisitha- 
sutra. He is referred to in Nisithacurni, which is a work of the 7th 
century of the Vikrama era, as Siddhasenaksamasramaija and Siddha- 

* See Jaitidharmakathinga P. 107 A for practice of JainSadhus taking up residence 
temporarily. The places mentioned include Devakulas i. e. Caityas which there mean 
non-Jain temples : “g^I! ^ eiroifg qwirg 

ii” i. e. oh Sukai 

that is harmless (not involving injury to living beings) residence which is taken up 
by us in gardens, parks, temples, meeting-places and places for supplying drinking 
water, not frequented by women and eunuchs, where seats, sleeping boards and grass 
beds are only borrowed for use. 
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senlyariya. From several references in the same vvo:k it appears that he 
must have written BhSsyas or commentaries on the Jain canon. At one 
place in Nisithacurni, it is stated that he created horses by a magical 
process contained in YoniprSbhrta. It is also stated about him that 
from a column at Chitor, he obtained a book on magic and read a 
page containing methods to prepare gold from base metals and 
create warriors. It really means that the Ach&rya was versed in ma¬ 
gical lores and that he helped a king-friend to overcome his enemies. 
That is the reason why he got the name of Siddhasena i. e. one 
jjossessed of magical army. He also composed the famous KalySna- 
mandira stotra, which he recited, when a king insisted on his making 
obeisance to Mahadeva, and on his reciting the 13th verse, there 
appeared the idol of Sri Parsvanatha from out of the phallic Siva. A 
Mantrika hymn imitating Sakrastava praising Sri Jina by various epi¬ 
thets is also ascribed to him. ^ At the beginning of his life he expressed 
a desire to translate all Prakrta scriptures into Sanskrit, which offended 
his preceptor and the Saiigha and he was excommunicated for twelve 
years, the condition of re-admission being that he should do some¬ 
thing, by which the reputation of the Jain religion may be greatly 
enhanced in the estimation of others. He fulfilled the condition. He 
was since known as DivSkara. He was a great poet and composed 
DvSLtrimsikSls. He was a great controversialist and composed the famous 
Sanmatitarka. He made several kings accept Jain faith by his magical 
prowess and he was thereupon re-admitted to the Jain fold. There is 
no doubt that in his time Caityavisis had already gathered great 
strength, otherwise an AchJirya of his attainment would not have dared 
to ride an elephant and use a palanquin. It would also appear that 
CaityavSsa and MantravSda were going hand in hand. 

SrI mallavAdisCri 

In the biography of the famous logician Sri Mallavadisuri who 

X See Bhaktftmar&distotratryam (Devachand Lalbhai Edu. No.79) PP. 242-245. Note 
the epithets *Sarvamantramayi>a’ and ‘Siddbasenadhioith&ya’ given to Sri Jina. 
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flourished in the 5th century of Vikrama era, it is stated that he 
conquered in debate the Bauddhas and their Vyantaras* (deities) also. 
It is said that this MallavS.disuri had obtained a boon from Sarasvati 
after six months worship in the cave of a mountain named Girikhanda. 
He composed NayacakrasSra, by virtue of the said boon, based on the 
single verse which he was allowed to read of the original work on Naya, 
by Sarasvati. He was thus a great Mintrika. He also wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the famous Sanmatitarka of Sri SiddhasenScarya. 

TEMPLE-BUILDING ACTIVITY IN THE 6th & 7th CENTURIES. 

The importance given to Jain temples from the time of Samprati 
rose gradually; and whenever a Jain AchSrya succeeded in bringing 
a king into the Jain fold we find that grand temples were constructed 
at different places by such king. We find great activities of temple¬ 
building going on in Gujarit as a result of the preachings of the 
predecessors of DSksinyacinha the author of KuvalayamSla in or about 
sixth and seventh centuries of the Vikrama era. In the colophon of 
Kuvalayamala it is said;-“There are two regions and only two count- 
ries-UttarSpatha and Daksinapatha; amongst them UttarSpatha is the 
country full of learned men. In Uttaripatha there was a prosperous 
town named PavvaiyS (ParvatikS) on the beautiful shores of the river 
ChandrabhSga (Chenab), which was like the beloved of the Sea with 
a lotus-like face. It was the capital of King Toraraja (v.l. Torama^ia). 
His preceptor Hariguptacarya of Gupta dynasty had taken up his 
residence there. His pupil was the great poet Devagupta. (Devagupta’s 
pupil) Sivacandra Mahattara went on pilgrimage from place to place 
for making obeisance to Jinas. He ultimately stayed like the wish¬ 
granting tree at Bhillamala. His pupil Yaksadatta Ga^i, possessing 
qualities of a Ksamisramaria and a Mahitmi, was very famous. His 
many pupils possessed of miraculous powers of speech, austerity and 

* I 
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Strength of soul adorned the country of Gujar&t with temples. Of 
them the chief were N5ga, Vinda, Mammata, Durga, Achirya Agni- 
sarma and the sixth Vatesvara. Vatesvara got a beautiful Jain temple 
constructed at Aka^vapra* seeing which even an angry man would 
be calmed. Another pupil of his named Tattvftcarya was possessed 
of the lustre of austerity and character, with which he destroyed sin 
and darkness of ignorance-true to his name like the Sun; and his 
pupil (Udyotanasuri) bearing the appellation of Daksinyacinha has 
composed this story of KuvalaymSlSL being inspired by the sight of 
Hridevl. “Achirya Virabhadra and Haribhadra were his VidySgurus 
the former in respect of sacred scriptures and the latter in respect 
of logic. From a coin found by Cunningham bearing words ‘Sri 
Mah2LrS.ja Hariguptasya’ on the obverse and a Kalasa with flowers 
i.e. Kumbhakalasa on the reverse, and from the fact that such a 
Kalasa is unmistakably the sign of Jainism, it appears that he must 
be a Jain. As the coin is supposed to belong to the sixth century of 
the Vikrama era he must probably be the same as HarigupticJIrya 
mentioned in the colophon quoted above and a contemporary of the 
famous ToramJlna of the Huijas. The readers will note that the 
temple building activity was a special characteristic of Caityavisis 
and that it was thus carried on in the 6th and 7th centuries of the 
Vikrama era. 


'* This is modern 'Vadnagar alias Aaandpur in Gujnrit’ according to Sri Jinavijaya 
but*Amarkot alias Anibarkota’ on the border of Sind according to ^rl Kalyinavijaya. 

* According to Ac&radinakara pp. 235 ff. Srf, HrT, Dhrti, KTrti, Buddbi and Lak$mT 
are the six deities who are invoked to bring prosperity to the worshipper. Of the 
well-known six objects of Mftntric worship they are worshipped for Pusti: 

I gv ll” See loc. cit. for 

Dhyftnas of HrIdevI and the other five deities. 

So, Sr! Bhagavatfsutra, IXSataka, 11 Uddeia,430 Sutra records a present of the idols 
of these s^x deities on the occasion of marriage. 
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SrI mAnATUI^GASOrI (Circa 7th Century A. D.) 

We then come to Sri Manatungasuri who was a contemporary 
of Bai:ia and Mayura and composed BhaktSmarastotra to show that 
the Jains also possessed magical powers. Mayura composed his famous 
hymn in praise of the Sun to remove leprosy from which he was 
suffering. BSna Vying with him composed his famous hymn Candl- 
sataka in praise of Candi through whose favour his hands and legs 
which had been got amputated were miraculously joined to his body 
as if nothing had happened to him. MinatuAgasuri was invited by 
the king to his Court at the instance of his minister who had in¬ 
formed the former that the Jains also possessed miraculous powers. 
Manatungasuri when requested in the Court to show some miracle 
said: “Like house-holders we do not do anything of the sort for 
money having taken a vow of poverty, but merely to show that 
Jains are not devoid of such powers I also shall perform a miracle.” 
He asked the king to put him in a prison chained and locked with 
as many locks as he liked. It is said that 48 locks were put on the 
chains and he was locked up in a prison. He then commenced compos¬ 
ing the famous hymn in praise of Lord Rsabhadeva now known as 
Bhaktimarastotra which originally consisted of 48 verses. As he 
composed and recited each verse one of the locks broke open till 
all of them broke and the prison doors also flew open and he walked 
out amidst the applause of all. He has also composed the famous 
Bhayaharastotra popularly known as Namiu^ia stotra. It contains the 
famous Cintimanimantra of Sri P5rsvanS.tha. It is intended to remove 
all kinds of fear and diseases. He has also composed the famous Panca- 
Paramesti stotra called ‘Bhattibbhara’ from its first words. This 
Achirya flourished in the 7th century of the Vikrama era being aeon- 
temporary of the King Sri Harsa. The tendency to impress and win 
over kings through miraculous powers and by their friendship to pro¬ 
pagate the Jain religion can be noted in Manatungasuri’s biography. 
His performing the miracle mentioned above would not be justified 
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according to the strict rules of conduct to be observed by SSdhus as 
the only exception recognised is that in times of great calamity to 
the Jain fold such powers may be exercised without committing sin. 
Perhaps justification might be urged that the result of the performance 
in the Court would contribute greatly to the spread of Jainism but 
such exception is not recognised in the strict rules of conduct for Jain 
ascetics. It is an illustration of the tendency of the times and in¬ 
fluence of CaityavSsi SSdhus. 

In brief, temple building activities, recurring famines, foreign 
invasions, internal feuds and unwillingness to undergo hardships inci¬ 
dental to acting upto the ideals of SSldhu’s conduct, SSdhus taking 
up residence in population instead of forests, contact and friendship 
with kings, anxiety to protect Jainism from the onslaughts of rival 
religions, desire to succeed in constant debates, necessity of magical 
powers to meet disputants belonging to rival religions who were reputed 
to be Tantrikas possessing magical powers, all jointly and severally 
contributed to the rise and continuance of the Caityavisis for nearly 
a thousand years. 

6rI HARII3HADR4S0m(Circa 8th Century A.D.) 

We have to note here that at no time during the period 
of nearly one thousand years Caityavisis were so powerful that 
they could completely overwhelm or root out the ideal Sadhus. 
Although the latter were comparatively few in number, they existed 
side by side; and when by sheer strength of character and learning 
a member of the latter class rose to leadership Caityavasis did suffer 
a set-back for a time. The famous Haribhadrasuri is the Acharya 
who so opposed the Caityavasi’s lax practices, although it is said that he 
himself arranged for food being given to the hungry and a conch 
used to be blown inviting the hungry to meals before he would him¬ 
self partake of food-which practice is not in conformity with the vow 
of poverty i.e. not to have any belongings. Some explain this practice 
by saying that it was not Sri Haribhadrasuri himself but a Sravaka- 
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a layman devoted to him who used to distribute food as stated above. 
This Haribhadrasuri appears to have been himself a great M&ntrika. 
He defeated the Buddhists who were assisted by their Patron-deity 
‘Tara’ in debate. He had on his side the Jain Amnaya deity Sri 
Ambika to help him through. There is one tradition about him which 
says that when he learnt of the death of his two favourite pupils, 
who had gone to the Buddhists to learn their scriptures, at the hands 
of the Buddhists he with his great magical powers drew them flying 
through the air to be dropped in a pan of boiling oil but desisted 
when reminded of the sin he was about to commit by his preceptor 
who sent three verses for his benefit showing the consequences of 
such revenge. It is said that he composed his famous “Samaraiccakaha” 
on the basis of the said verses to atone for his sinful resolve. 

The generality of the Sadhus in his times was however un¬ 
willing to undergo the hardships incidental to the ideal ascetic life 
prescribed in the scriptures and took up their residence in particular 
temples and sometimes in separate houses termed Mathas. As already 
noted they had formed themselves into a Gaccha known as CaityavSsi 
Gaccha. Their activities have been well described by Sri Haribhadra¬ 
suri in his Sambodhaprakarana (pp 13-18). One should not, however, 
from the said description jump to the conclusion that all CaityavSsis 
were from the beginning so lax in every respect. The fact is that 
once liberties commence to be taken the habit grows and gathers 
strength and what was originally perhaps a venial transgression be¬ 
comes an unpardonable sin. We have not sufficient materials to show 
this development through all its stages. We have noted and would 
note the various exceptions made and liberties taken from time to 
time as appears from the biographies of different AchirySs who were 
otherwise great and even now command respect. 

* In his commentary on Avaiyakasutra at p. 411 he mentions AmbS Ku^inandt and 
HariUegame§f as instances of Vidy&s and M-tntras respectively and Maha-puru$adattft 
as an instance of Mahividyft. 
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SrI STLAGU^ASCrI(C irca 8th century A.D.) 

We then come to the times of the famous Sllagu^asuri who 
brought up under his personal care the famous Vanarij of the ChSlwda 
dynasty who founded AnhilapurpStan in s.y. 802. In Prabhivaka 
Caritra the name of the Acharya who brought up Vanarij is given 
as Devacandra. This Devacandra was himself a pupil of Sri Sllaguna- 
suri and it might be that he took charge and care of Vanar5j under 
the orders of SrT STlagunasuri. According to the inscription No. 510 in 
the 2nd volume of the Inscriptions collected by Sri Jinavijaya he was 
a pupil of Silaguriasuri ; 

This suggests that the idol bearing the 
inscription was of Sri Devacandrasuri and that he was the preceptor of 
Sri Vanarij. According to Sri PrabhS.vakacaritra, Vanar5j had gi\'en 
a writing to the CaityavSsi SS.dhus that only those Sadhus who were 
permitted by the Caityavisis should stay in his capital and others 
not so permitted should not stay. CaityavSsis were considered as 
Kulgurus (i.e. family-priests of Cl^wdS. dynasty) as appears from the 
following Duh& (couplet). It also shows that there were other Gacchas 
also at that time such as SandesarSl, Chaudasiy^ (as distinguished 
from Paunniamikas) and others known to be family-priests of other 
royal dynasties: i 

m H” 

P. 188 Short History of Jain Literature 
by M. D. Desai. 

5rI bappabhattisOri 

We then come to Sri Bappabhattisuri alias Bhadrakirti. He was 
a great poet and also a great dijilectician and has composed several 
stotras of which Caturavim^ti-Jina-Stuti and hymns to Sarasvati ** and 
SantidevatSl only are available. He lived from 8(X) to 895 Vikrama era. 

* See appendix 12 hereto; the hymn referred to in Prabhftvakacaritra is not available. 
He has also written a Sarasvati-Mantra-Kalpa. See appendix 12. 
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The most noteworthy feature of his life is his intimate friendship with 
king Ama and that is the reason why he was called R5japujita, He 
was also friendly with a king named Dharma of Gaudadesa whose 
capital was Laksaiiavati. He was a contemporary of the famous poet 
VSkpatiraja. Sri Bappabhatti got temples constructed at Kanoj and 
Gwalior, by king Ama. He defeated the Digambaras in a peculiar kind of 
debate which necessitated possession of great magical powers on the 
question of the right of precedence in worship at and the ownership 
of the Girinar Tirtha. It also appears that Sri Bappabhatti and his 
co-pupils used to reside in Jain temples. Bappabhatti and his pupils are 
said to have resided in a temple named Amavihara. He composed 
52 literary Prabandhas one of them being Taragana reference to which 
is made by the Jain poet Dhanapala in his work Tilakamanjari. 

SrI S1DDHAR5I SrI viRAGAljll AND SrI SAnTISCri 
We have already mentioned that although Caityavasis were in 
power they had not completely rooted out those who were still following 
strictly the rules of conduct laid down for Sadhus. Sri Siddharsi is an 
instance. He wrote his famous Upamitibhavaprapancakatha in s. y. 
962. He used to give religious discourses sitting in the Agramandapa of 
Jain temples. Although it was the practice in former times to give 
religious lectures in the Agramandapa of Jain temples and although 
there was nothing objectionable in it from the scriptural point of view, 
it being wrongly taken to be one of the activities of Caityavasi Sa¬ 
dhus was stopped by the reformists. Similarly there were such Sadhus 
as Sri Viragani who were ideals of renunciation and asceticism. He 
was a Mantrika all the same and learnt Ahgavidya* together with 
Ganividya from Vimalagani through his book kept in the niche in 
the dome of a temple. According to Sri Kalyaqavijaya he must have 
flourished in the 11th century of Vikrama era and not in the 10th 
as stated in Sri Prabhavakicaritra. 

* According to Himvat Sthavirivali Balissaha a pupil of Arya Mahagiri extracted 
Angavidya f rom the 10thPurva.Seep.l74V!raNirvaiia Samvat and Jain K&laGauani. 
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Coming to the famous Achirya Vadivetala Sri Santisuri, we 
find that on his defeating 84 disputants in the Court of king Bhoja 
he got the said title of Vadivetala and 84 lacs of Malvi rupees equal 
to 12,b0,000/- rupees of Gujarat. He had obtained such miraculous 
powers by virtue of a boon frcm Sarasvati that he could make even 
inanimate objects carry cn successful debates and could silence all 
opponents merely by raising his hand while debating. He spent 
all the moneys in getting Jain temples constructed. He is the author 
of the famous Brhadsanti containing Mantras for peace and prosperity 
which is even now recited by Jains in their periodical expiatory rites 
namely Pratikramanas. This shows that he was versed in magic. It 
is noted in his biography that once he cured through his Mantric 
powers, the son of a Jain merchant bitten by a serpent and given up as 
dead. ^ In his biography his place of residence is twice called Matha. 
One may, therefore, infer that there was laxity in observing the ideal 
rules of conduct for SSdhus, particularly in respect of residence, in the 
Gaccha to which he belonged. He died in 1096 Vikrama era. 

SrI SOrAcARYA (Circa Hth century A.D.) 

We then come to Sri Suracarya who was the son of King Sah- 
gramasinha and bore the name of Mahipala as a house-holder. His 
paternal uncle was the famous Dronacarya. Mahipala’s mother, having 
lost her husband e irly during the childhood of Mahipal.a, entrusted 
him to Dronacarya who made him versed in all the branches of learn¬ 
ing and initiated him as his chief pupil and gave him the name Sura- 
carya. The said Dron^lcarya was the maternal uncle of king Bhimadeva 
of Patan. Suracarya was a highly intelligent scholar well versed in 
logic and poetics but was rather proud and of angry temperament. 

X From this fact we infer that he was rightly called Gaudharva as the title used to 
be given in ancient times to one versed in curing persons bitten by serpents through 
magical powers. Sri Kaly3.navijaya thinks that Gaudharva Vadivetala Santisuri was a 
contemporary of Sri DevardhigaUi and assisted him in Agamavacana, we should think, 
on insufficient evidence-See Vlra-Nirvapa Samvat and Jain Kaia GaUana p. 118. 
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He was scolded by his preceptor for being cruel to his pupils and 
taunted that if he was so anxious to make his pupils great disputants 
why did he not himself go to the Court of Bhoja and defeat his 
famous disputants. On that he vowed to do so and ultimately went there 
and defeated all the disputants of the Court of King Bhoja. He was 
not, however, discreet and pointed out mistakes in the work on gram¬ 
mar composed by the king himself and would have been punished 
for his audacity but with the help of the poet Dhanap&la he secretly 
escaped from his CpSLsraya and safely reached Gujarit. He was a 
CaityavSsi as in fact his grand preceptor Govindasuri owned a Jain 
temple at PS.tan where male as well as female dancers used to dance 
on ceremonious occasions such as Parvas. When he entered the town 
of Dh9Lr9 and also on his return to Pjltan he rode an elephant. All 
this goes to show how CaityavSsis flourished at the time at PStan. 

SrI JlNE§V.\R.\StlRl 

We would now note the fact that Sri Jinesvarasuri defeated in 
debate CaityavSsi SSLdhus at Pfttan in the presence of King DurlabharSja 
in s. y. 1080. According to the followers of Kharataragaccha the 
leader of the Caityavisis who lost in the debate was SurScSrya. 
At the date however DurlabharSLja was not the ruler of Pitan. From 
this day reformists gained ascendance and CaityavSLsis became 
gradually extinct. 

Although Caityavasis met with a reverse in or about s. y. 1080, 
they did not all disappear from the scene at once. For over a hundred 
years thereafter we hear about them in some connection or other. 
Their influence however continued for a long time thereafter and a gradu¬ 
ally increasing number of Sadhus continued to be lax in the observance 
of the rules of conduct laid down for Sadhus; and ultimately about 300 
years back they ^vere distinguished under the name of Yatis or Jatis. 
These may with some justification be called the successors to Caitya- 
vasis as the latter as also Sarupikas and Siddhaputras were of Par- 
svapatyas, Naimittikas and the five kinds of fallen Sadhus viz. Pasatthas, 
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Avasannas, Kusilas, Samsaktas and Yathacandas. Reforms were intro¬ 
duced from time to time by various Acharyas like Sri Jagaccandrasuri, 
who received the title of Tapa by his great austerities and founded the 
Tapagaccha and Sri Hiravijayasuri of Tapagaccha and Sri Jinacandra- 
suri of the Kharatara Gaccha in Akbar’s time and lastly by Pannyasa Sri 
Satyavijaya (s. y. 1674 to s. y. 1756)"^" amongst the followers of Tapa¬ 
gaccha and by Sri KsamakalySna amongst the followers of Kharatara 
Gaccha. But Yatis and their chiefs called BhattSrakas have continued 
side by side with varying fortunes all the same. They might be compared 
with CaityavSsis and Sarfipikas of olden times. They put on the 
white garments of SSdhus but would practice VidyS, Jyotis and 
Curna i. e. Magic, Astrology and Medicine. They lost most of their influ¬ 
ence and power over the Jain laity since the advent of Sri Atmaramaji 
alias VijaySLnandasuri. They however still exist in comparatively small 
number and practice Medicine, Astrology and Mantra. The western edu¬ 
cation, the modern atmosphere and the activities of the other Sadhus have 
taken away most of their adherents. Generally the backward sections 
of the Jain population residing far away in small towns and villages 
beyond the influence of modern civilization and education still support 
them. Some of them have their hereditary J5girs and allowances conferred 
on them by States for services rendered in the past by their predecessors. 
They earn their livelihood otherwise by practice of medicine. It should 
not be understood however that the reformed S5dhus did not or do not 
believe in Mantras. They are required for religious purposes to do Japa at 
least of VardharnSnavidya or Panca Parmesti Mantra. The Acaryas have 
to do Japa of Surimantra. The difference is in theory only, and it is 
that the reformed Sadhus are to be real Adhyatmikas and are not 
therefore to practice Mantras for gaining worldly prosperity or happi- 

* The reformed S&dbus of Tapigaccha since his time and those of Kharataragaccha 
from the time of Ksamakalyana commenced putting on yellow garments instead of 
white to distinguish themselves from others who continued their lax practices. These 
are known as ‘Samvegis.’ Sadhus of Kharatara Gaccha have resumed putting on 
white garments. 
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ness either for themselves or others. All however do not strictly observe 
this restriction and the conduct of those amongst Samvegl SSdhus 
also who take liberties in this respect is not approved of by ideal 
SSdhus. The fact however that Mantrav5da existed and exists amongst 
Jains cannot be denied by anyone. 

We would here note the names of the famous Jain MSntrikas * 
who flourished since lOBOVikrama era about which time the CaityavSsis 
were defeated in the debate as already stated. Yasobhadrasiiri of SSndera 
Gaccha, who died in 1096 Vikrama era we have already mentioned-(See 
supra pp. 194 et seq.) Abhayadevasuri, VlrSLcarya, Jinadattasfiri, V5di 
Devasuri, Hemacandr5carya, Malayagiri, Devendrasuri of N5gendra 
Gaccha of SerisSL-Tirtha fame, Sr! P5.rsvadevagani aliais Candr5c5rya 
(Circa 1203 s.y.) author of Upasargaharavrtti and Padmftvatyasbika-Vrtti, 
Sagaracandrasuri, Amaracandrasuri the author of Bala Bharata and 
several other works, BSlacandrasuri, Uharmaghosasuri of TapSgaccha, 
the Guru of Pethadiishah who became very famous by his charities, 
Devabhadragarii author of Pratyangira-Kalpa in Pr§.krta,Purnakalasagani 
author of Sri Stambhana-Parsva-Jina-Stavana with commentary(circal307 
s. y.) Jinaprabhasuri, Jinakusalasuri, Bhuvanatungasuri and Merutungasuri 
of Ancalagaccha, Munisundarasiiri Subhasundaragani, Ilemavimalasuri, 
Jinacandrasuri (of Kharataragaccha, a contemporary of Akbar), 


* It is not possible to give an exhaustive list, as almost all the Sadhus of note who 
wrote any work in Sanskfta, Frakrta, Apabhramsa, or Gujariti include obeisance to 
Sarasvati in the opening benedictory verses. Some like Amradeva and others are 
known as having their distinctive Mantras for worship of Sarasvati, but no MSntric 
works of theirs are available nor any miraculous achievement of theirs known to us. 
Even such a prominent persomility as Sri Hiravijayasuri though known to have been 
opposed to performance of miracles or fortune-telling was a MJintrika he having achie¬ 
ved accomplishment in Surimantra.(See Ilirasaubhagya poem cantos VlltoIX) Amongst 
Digambara Jains, besides the author of the present work,SriMallise9asuri,there were 
before him Sri ElacSrya alias Helac&rya (who first composed, Jvalimalini-Kalpa) 
and Sri Indranandi and after him Sri Subhacandracirya author of Jnanarpava and, 
Bhattaraka Subhacandr<icarya author of ArnbikS-Kalpa and others. 
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Up«yhyayas SSnticandra, Yasovijaya and MeghaYijaya,and Viravijaya 
the poet who composed several GujarSti RSsSs and Piijas, lyrical 
poems, Sajjayas and Stavanas (hymns). Coming to the modern times 
Sri Mohanlalji, as a memorial to whom a library and Pathasala are 
even now being conducted in Bombay, was a famous Mantrika. He died at 
Surat in 1963 Vikrama era. Amongst contemporary personages who have 
the reputation of being Mantrikas we may mention the famous Yogl- 
svara Ac§rya Sri Santivijayaji who is ‘Guru’ to several rulers of the 
Native States of India. Only a few years back H. M. the king of 
Nepal sent a deputation to wait on him and honour him as ‘Rajaguru’ 
of Nepal. We may also mention Sri Jayasimhasfiri who has drawn all 
the Yantras in this work and other works like Mahaprabhavika Nava- 
smarana, Mantradhiraja Cintamani etc. published by the publisher of 
the present work. The writer has come in close contact with Sri 
Jayasimhasuri and has great regard for his knowledge of Mantraslstra 
and Jain Architecture. 



Mantrikas Subsequent to 1080 Vikrama era. 

W E shall now make a few observations on the lives of the various 
Mantrikas mentioned above, referring specially to their magical 
powers and miraculous achievements. 

Sul ahuayadevasOri 

Sri Abhayadevasuri is the famous AchSrya who has commented 
on nine out of the eleven Aiigas-Jain sacred scriptures. His parents 
were Mahidhara and Dhanadevi of Dh5r5. He was initiated by Sri Jine- 
svarasurT already mentioned. AchSryaship was conferred on him at 
the age of 16 years about 1088 Vikram era. The nine commentaries 
on the nine Ahgas mentioned above were written by him at the in¬ 
stance of Sasanadevi who as the legend goes made a present of one 
of her ornaments bedecked with jewels to provide moneys for making 
the first copies of the nine commantaries. He also wrote a BhSsya- 
gloss on his preceptor’s work ‘Satsthanaka’ and Sangraharii on the 3rd 
Pada of Prajnapana and commentaries on Up§hga UvavSi and Hari- 
bhadrasuri’s Pancasaka. He also wrote Agama-Astottariand AradhanS- 
Kulaka. Sri Abhayadevasuri’s health was greatly impaired by the conti¬ 
nuous strain of writing the voluminous commentaries and when he went to 
Dholka after completing them he suffered from a skin disease. lie was, 
however, cured of the same by Dharanendra. Thereafter being directed by 
Dharanendra, he went guided by a goddess in white to a place on the 
bank of the riv^er SedhikS-near modern Cambay and discovered the idol 
of Sri ParsvanS.tha by reciting the Jayatihuana hymn composed by him 
c.xtempore. It is said that the last two verses of the hymn having 
special magical effect were kept secret at the instance of the presiding 
deity Dharanendra. The idol is known as Sri Stambhana Parsvanatha and 
the place Stambhanapura, (modern ThSmbhaijS.) a village near Cambay. 
The supervision of the construction of the temple of Sri Stambhana 
P;irsvan5tha was entrusted to Sri Amresvara, a pupil of MallavSdi of 
MehsanS, and he was paid one Dramma (a silver coin) per day as remu- 
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neration. This is very significant nnd shows the d-pthinthe downward 
tendency to which the CaityavRsis had sunk. 

Ainresvara, however, lived like a trueSadhu obtaining his food by 
begging and applied his remuneration to the construction of a small temple. 

Abhayadevasuri died in 1135 Vikrama era at Kapadvanj. 

SrI vIr.\cArya 

Sri Vir3carya was a contemporary of King Siddharflj of Gujarat. 
In his biography contained in Prabhavakacaritra details about the place 
and date of his birth and parentage are not mentioned nor are the 
tlates of his initiation or death given. He was a pupil of Vijayasirnha- 
carya of Sandilla (iaccha. Once SiddharSj out of kingly pride told 
the AchSrya that his importance was due to the King’s friendship. 
Thereupon the AchSrya informed Siddharaj of his intention to leave 
his capital immediately. SiddharSj said that he would not allow him 
to leave his capital. Thereupon the Acharya flew away by his miraculous 
power from Patan to Pali in M5.rw5r. King Siddharaj coming to know 
of it sent his ministers to request him to come back to PStan. The 
Acharya however did not immediately return but promised to go there in 
due course. He defeated several noted disputants in religious debates 
at several places including GwSlior. The Kingof Gw5lior thereupon being 
pleased with him presented to him the royal paraphernalia. Thence he 
went to Nagore. Siddharaj again sent his ministers to escort the Acharya 
back to Patan and accordingly he returned there. He defeated there a 
Sankhya disputant named Vadisirnha carrying on his debate in verse, 
employing the metre and figure of speech stipulated by his opponent. 
It is stated in his biography that he owned a Caitya (temple) and that 
at Siddharaj’s request he recited a benidictory verse on the occasion 
of Siddharaj’s leading an attack on Malwa. As Siddharaj succeeded 
in his said expedition, on his return he hoisted a flag on Viracarya’s 
temple. Thence started the practice of hoisting flags on Viracarya’s 
temple whenever important missions were undertaken. Some remnants 
of Caityavasi practices can be noticed in Viracarya’s life. It shows 
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that the influence of Caityavasis persisted for a considerable time after 
1080 Vikrama era. 

Viracarya was endowed with such miraculous power through 
worship of Sarasvatl, the goddess of learning, that he once made even 
a girl of five years successfully carry on a learned debate with a 
Digambara dialectician named Kamalakirti on the subject whether 
women can attain salvation. 

SrI jinadattasOri 

Sri Jinadattasuri was born in s. y. 1132 of Vacchiga father 
and BahadadevI mother of Humbada caste at Dhavalak (modern 
Dholka). He was initiated in s. y. 1141 by Sri Dharmadeva a pupil 
of Sri Jinesvarasuri. He was ordained Acharya and was declared suc¬ 
cessor to Sri Jinavallabhasuri (who had died in s. y. 1167) by Sri 
Devabhadracarya (a pupil of the famous NavSngavrttikara Sri Abhaya- 
devasuri) in s. y. 1169 and received the name, ‘Sri Jinadattasuri.’ He 
was thus a contemporary of the famous Vadi Devasuri and Kalikala- 
sarvajna Hemacandracarya. He was a great Mantrika and was 
successful in securing control through Sadhana over the famous 52 
Viras (Powerful male Mantric deities) and 64 Yoginis. (Powerful female 
Mantric deities) as also 5 Piras ^ presiding over and having their abode 
at the confluence of the five rivers named Pafijnad with the Indus in 
the Panjab. At Ajmer he secured control over the deity presiding 
over lightning and obtained a boon. He made thousands of people 
of all castes including several princes embrace Jainism by his preachings 
and miraculous powers. He warded off an epidemic at Vikramapurn, 
modern Bikaner, and thousands embraced Jainism as a result. It is said that 
a Jain layman named Nagadeva worshipped Sri Ambika to find out who was 
the ‘Yugapradhana’, the leader of the age, and Sri Ambika wrote a verse 
in his palm and said that he who would read the verse was the Yuga¬ 
pradhana. Nagadeva went round showing his palm and ultimately came 


* See p. 243 post for Sadhani of 5 Piras. 
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to Sri Jinadattasuri who put VSsa (fragrant powder made of Sandal¬ 
wood saffron etc.) on his palm and asked his pupil to read it and to 
the surprise of the hearers he read the verse which mentioned the nnme 
of Sri Jinadattasuri as Yugapradh5na.+ The verse ran as follows; 

5 ?r r# ^5% 1 

His favourite Mantra was ‘Om Hrim Namah’ which he recited 
crores of times. Sri Jinaprabhasuri describes it in hisPadm5vatlCatuspa- 
dikS, and attributes it to Sri Jinadattasuri (See Appendix 10 vv. 16-18). 
Sri Purna Kalasagani, in his commentary on v. 1 of his MSntric hymn 
of Sri Stambhana ParsvanStha (p. 50 Jain Stotra-Sandoha Vol. II), 
cites two verses describing the said Mantra and attributes the same 
to Sri Jinadattasuri.* The said verses are really taken from Sri Bhairava 
Padmavatl Kalpa, Ch. Ill, and are verses 33 and 34 there. They 
describe the EkSksarl Mantra of Sri Padm5.vatl. As Sri Jinadattasuri 
was probably the first AchS.rya to propound the said Mantra amongst 
Svetambara Jains, it is attributed to him. The worship of Sri PadmS- 
vatl appears to have become more popular amongst Svetambara Jains 
about his time. ^ Sri Jinadattasuri and Sri Jinakusalasuri and Sri 
Jinacandrasuri, whose achievements are recorded below, are said to 
respond to devotional M5.ntric invocation even after their death. They 
are known under the honorific title ‘Dad5.ji’ or grandfather as they 
promptly fulfil the , desires of their devotees and protect them as a 
grandfather would protect his grand-children. They can, therefore, be 
said to be Mantrikas par-excellence. They are worshipped and invoked 

^ This title is mentioned Kharatara in the colophon of the palm-leaf Ms. of Pattavali by 
Jinacandra written in 1171 Vikrama era. See Catalogue of Jesalmere p. 17unJcr No. 150. 

For an explanation of the discrepancy see p. 229 post. 

X See Supisanahacariyam (s.y.ll99)p. 131, verse 54 for a reference to Sri Padmavati 
as a very famous Vidya: 

ilR 11” 
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like Sri Gautamaswami and Sri Vajraswami. They were all ideal Gurus 
and it is through such Gurus that Gurupuja on which special stress is 
laid in Mantrasastra can be justified. 

Sri Jinadattasuri was also a scholar and composed Ganadhara- 
sardhasataka, Ganadhara-saptati, Sandehadolavali, Carcarl Prakarana, 
Kalasvarupa Dvatrimsika., UpadesarasSyana, Prabodhodaya, Pada- 
sthapan5.vidhi, Pattavali and several Kulakas and Stotras. lie died at 
Ajmer on Thursday, on Asadha Sud 11th, 1211 Vikrama era. A shrine 
was constructed in his memory on Visalapur lake and his footprints were 
installed therein. The said shrine still e.xists and the place where it 
is situate is known as DadSlwadi. The footprints of Sri Jinakusalasuri 
mentioned below, are also installed there. 

vApi devasOri 

V5.di Devasuri was a contemporary of the famous M§.ntrikas Sri 
Jinadattasuri, Sri Hernacandracharya and Sri Malayagiri. He is famous 
for his historic debate with Digambara Sri Kumudacandra, which took 
place in 1181 Vikrama era at Patan in the Court of SiddharJij Jayasing 
King of Gujarat, in which he successfully established that women can 
attain salvation. The debate between them was as representatives of 
the two main factions of the Jains, Sri Devasuri representing the 
Svetambaras and Sri Kumudacandra the Digambaras. The condition of 
the debate was that whosoever was defeated therein should leave the 
province of Gujarat with his followers. Sri Devasuri succeeded in the 
debate and Sri Kumudeandra had to leave Gujarat with his followers. 

Siddharaj offered one lac gold mohurs to Sri Devasuri on his 
succeeding in the said memorable debate which was however refused 
by him in conformity with the rules of conduct for Sadhus. The said 
sum was thereupon spent by Siddharaj in the construction of a temple 
wherein quddruple idols of Sri Rseibhdeva were got installed by four 
Acharyas in 1183 Vikrama era. 

Sri Devasuri was born in a Pragvat family of Devanaga and 
Jinadevi parents in Madahrta in Gujarat (Modern Madua near Mt. 
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Abu) in 1143 and was initiated by Sri Municandrasuri in 1152 and 
was ordained an Acharya in 1174 Vikrama era. He wrote Pramana- 
naya-tattvaloka containing 374 aphorisms on Jain logic and an 
encyclopaedic commentary thereon named Syadvada-Ratnakara said 
to be of the size of about 84000 verses of which a portion of about 
20000 verses in size is still available. The said work is a standard 
work on Jain logic and is a testimony to the great acumen and the 
vast knowledge of the various systems of philosophy of its learned 
author. 

There is a curious magical bout recorded to have taken place 
at Broach between Sri Devasuri and a Yogi named Kanhado who 
had with him different kinds of snakes with deadly poison. The Yogi 
prompted them to bite Sri Devasuri and the latter drew three lines 
around him which they would not cross. On that the Yogi let loose 
a pjiir of snakes one riding the other. They approached the magical 
boundary and one of them, the rider, rubbed it off with its tongue and 
they were about to proceed onwards when the goddess Kurukulla, who 
was pleased with Sri Devasuri, in the form of a kite picked off both 
the smikes. Thus ended the bout in which Sri Devasuri triumphed 
over the Yogi. There is a Mantric hymn of Sri Kurukulladevi composed 
by Sri Devasuri still available which is believed to be of such miraculous 
efficacy that those who recite the same are said to be safe from the 
danger of snake-bites (See p. 230 Jain Stotra-Samuccaya). Both Sri 
Devasuri and his preceptor Sri Municandrasuri have composed MS,ntric 
hymns of Sri Kaliku^ida-PSirsvanatha (See p. 118-120 Jain-Stotra- 
Sandoha). 

It would appear that Sri Devasuri having been a grand pupil of 
Gandharva * Vadivetala Sri Santisuri must have inherited from him the 

* It appears from the biography of Sri Santisuri that a serpent goddess (Naginl-devI) 
used to attend his preachings. It shows his connection with serpent deities and elu¬ 
cidates his title of Gandharva. Sri Devasuri cured minister ArabSprasSda who was 
bitten by a snake while going up Mt, Abu. Reaching the top thereof, he made obei* 
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Mantras andVidySs which ensured protection to the Sadhaka againstsnakes 
and success in debates. As SSntisuri had achieved extraordinary success 
in the SadhanS. of Sarasvatl his grand-pupil also must have been 
similarly successful. His other Mtintric achievements in removing the 
troubles created by the said Kumudacandra are described in his bio¬ 
graphy in PrabliSvakacaritra and elsewhere and we need not narrate 
them here. He performed installation ceremonies in new temples 
constructed at Falodhi and Arasana (modern Kumbharia near Mt. 
Abu) in 1204 and died in 1226 Vikrama era. 

SrI hemacandrAcArya 

Sri MAEAYAGIRI AND Sri DEVACANDRASCri 

Tradition says that Sr! Devacandrasuri Sr! HemacandracSrya 
and Acharya Sri Malayagiri jointly performed the Sadhana of Siddha- 
cakra and obtained boons from the presiding deity. Sr! HemacandrScarya 
was granted the boon which endowed him with powers to convince 
king of the truth of the Jain doctrine and to make him accept the Jain 
faith, Sr! Malayagiri obtained the boon enabling him to comment on 
the Jain canon and Sr! Devacandrasuri, by the boon, secured to himself 
power by which Vira-deities may be at his command so that he might 
get them transfer temples idols and things from distant places whenever 
he desired. Now Devendrasuri, the AchSrya who actually installed in a te¬ 
mple at SerisS. idols brought there in a single night from AyodhyS, to Serisa 
was of NSgendragaccha and flourished later (Circa 1264 Vikrama era). 
He could not, therefore, be one of the three AchSryas concerned in 
the aforesaid Ssdhana. This anachronism can be explained by the 
supposition that the AchSrya concerned was Devacandrasuri, the pre¬ 
ceptor of Sri Hemacandr3.carya and not the said Devendrasuri. He 
might have been the recipient of the said boon. He was actually 

sance to Sri IRsabhadeva and then before Sri Ambikidevi he recited-a hymn in her 
praise on which she appeared before him and advised him to return immediately to 
P&tan as his preceptor was destined to die there after eight months from that day. 
Sri Santisuri is also credited with the restoration of Angavidyi. 
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credited with powers to turn base metals into gold. It is a well known 
fact that Sri Hemacandracarya made king KumarapSla accept the Jain 
faith and the latter issued proclamations prohibiting killing of living 
beings for any purpose whatsoever. Sri Hemacandracarya wrote Yoga- 
sastra which describes four kinds of Dhyana viz. Pindastha, Padastha, 
Rfipastha and Rupatita and while describing Padastha Dhyana sets 
forth several Mantras meant for obtaining salvation as well as other 
worldly objects. He was an encyclopaedic writer of very versatile 
intellect and wrote standard works on every branch of literature which 
need not be recounted here. His works include Sanskrta and Pr5,krta 
grammar, lexicon, logic, metrics, poetics, poetry, biographies and history. 

In more senses than one he was an epoch-making AchSrya 
and a great scholar. Not only was he a Jain scholar but also the 
foremost savant of his times and the foremost savant of Gujarat for 
ages to come. He has, therefore, rightly received the title of ‘The 
omniscient of the Kali Age.’ 

We have already referred to his having received a boon from Sara- 
svatl and his works bear ample testimony to his having been a divinely 
gifted scholar and a genius. The hymn to Sarasvatl contained in Appendix 
No. 13 hereto is really his composition and is wrongly attributed to an un¬ 
known SivSrya only through misapprehension. It seems practical Yogahad 
acquired much popularity by his times, and that explains his dilating on 
Hatha Yoga practices in his Yogasftstra. He was born at DhandhukS 
in a Modha BaniS. family of Caeca and Cahirii parents on KSrtika Sukla 
15th, 1145, Vikrama era. He was initiated by Sri Devacandrasuri in 1154 
and was ordained AchSrya in 1162 at Nagore in MSrvvar. He was 
present in the Court of Siddharij with Sri Devasuri in 1181 Vikrama 

* He has composed ‘Arhannimasabasrasamuccaya*, a hymn containing a thousand 
names of ^rl Arhan—Ttrthahkara, which is one of the five parts (Pancahga) of Min- 
tric worship. It is published in Jain-Stotra-Sandoha, Pt. I, pp. 1-13. Amongst these 
names the following as epithets of TIrthankara are significant: 
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era at the time of his said memorabJe debate. He was on the best 
of terms with King SiddharSj and composed his famous Sanskrta and 
PrSkrta grammar Siddhahema at his instance. He was a ‘Guru’ of 
King KumSrapai in every sense of the term. 

Sri HemacandrScarya cured minister Ambada (the second son 
of Minister Udayana) who was seriously affected in health under the 
malefic influence of YoginTs at Broach when engaged at the instance 
of Sri Hemacandractrya in carrying out the repairs of the old wooden 
temple of Sri Munisuvrataswami. It is narrated in his biography how 
Sri Hemacandracarya accompanied by his pupil Sri Yasascandragani 
went to the temple of Sri Saindhavadevi outside the fort of Broach 
making offerings (Bali) at various stages and ultimately pursuaded Sri 
Saindhavadevi to order the Yoginis leave off affticting the minister 
Ambada. This incident illustrates the MSntric accomplishments of the 
great AchSrya. 

Further when King Kum5.rap5,la was threatened with an invasion 
by the King of KalySpakataka Sri HemacandrScarya recited Surimantra 
and was informed that the said King would die on the 7th day on 
the way and his army would withdraw. As a result of Sri Hemacandra- 
cSrya’s preachings King SiddharSj built two temples ‘R5yavihara’ and 
‘SiddhavihSra’ and King Kum&rapSla built ‘KumSra Vihara’, ‘Tribhuvana 
Vihara’, ‘Trivihara’ and several other temples. 

Acharya Malayagiri is an exceptionally lucid commentator of 
great acumen and independence of thought. His life very probably 
extended from about 1150 to 1220 Vikrama era. In his commentary 
on Sri Avasyakasutra at p. 11 he cites the 30th verse of Hemacandra¬ 
carya’s Anyayoga-vyavaccheda Dvatriinsika and there mentions him 
by the respectable title of ‘Guru’. It is therefore possible that Sri 
Hemacandracarya may have been at least his Vidyaguru. 

He was respected by all PIthas (deities thereof) Jalandhara and others-See Prabhi- 
vakacaritra P. 341 v. 748 of his biography. 
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SrI pARSVADEVAGAlill .iLIAS SrI CANDRASOrI 

Sri P5rsvadevagani received the name of Candrasuri when he 
became AchSlrya. He was a pupil of Sri Dhanesvarasuri of Candrakula. 
There are several commentaries written by him on some of the sacred 
scriptures of the Jains especially on the five UpShgas going under 
the name of Niray5.valis. He also composed ‘Sukhabodha S5mac5rl,’ 
a work on rituals for SSldhus as also laymen which includes a chapter 
on installation ceremonies. The UpSnga commentaries and ‘Sukhabodha 
Samacarl’ are composed by him under the name ‘Candrasuri’, There 
is a Panjika commentary written by him in 1169 Vikrama era under 
the name of Parsvadevagani on Sri Haribhadrasuri’s commentary on 
the manual of Buddhist logic ‘Nyaya-Pravesa’ by the famous Buddhist 
Acarya Dinnaga. Among his Mantric writings are his commentaries 
on Sri Bhadrabahu’s hymn ‘Uvasaggaharam’ and the hymn ‘Sri 
Padmavatyastaka.’ He shows therein intimate knowledge of Mantra- 
sastra.*" He flourished from about 1150 to 1228 Vikrama era. 

SrI sAgARACANDRASOri (Circa 1246 Vikrama era) 

Sri Sagaracandrasuri is the author of Sri Mantradhiraja Kalpa, 
a work in five Patalas (chapters) on the famous Mantradhiraja of Sri 
Parsvanatha, as propounded by Kamatha, giving details of worship of 
Sri Parsvanatha, diagram, Dhyanas of Vidyadevis Sasanayaksas. 
Sasanayaksinis and Satkarma and several other Mantras incidentally. 
The author states in the colophon that the said work was one of the nine 
Kalpas relating to Pratyangira and others. The said statement is sufficient 
to establish the Mantric character of the author. He has also stated 
in the fourth Patala that he is giving details from various old Kalpas. 

* At one place he refers to SrI Candrasena K^amSiramapa as an old and recognised 
authority. The title of Ksamairamapa shows that he must have flourished when 
Purva literature was not entirely lost. 

+ He gives the following Mantra of SrI Pidm&vatl, p. 264 Mantridhiraja Cintimani: 
? ^ ^ TORtft *1*1: II 
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As there have been several persons bearing identical names it 
is difficult to state with certainty who amongst them was the author 
of the said work. From the references however in the said work to 
Sriprabha, Nemiprabha, Lalitaprabha, Sri Padmadeva and others we 
think that he probably belonged to RSjagaccha and was the pupil of Sri 
Nemicandra. His pupil Manikyacandrasuri wrote in 1246 Vikrama era the 
commentary named Sahketa on KSvyaprakasa of MammatScarya and 
Parsvacaritra (1276 Vikrama era) and also SantinSthacarita. 

SrI amaracandrasPri 

Sri Amaracandrasuri, author of Balal)h5rata MahakSvya ranks 
among the great classical Sanskrta poets and his fame is not restricted 
merely to the Jain world but has spread far and wide amongst all 
Sanskrta-knowing people. He was a contemporary of ministers VastupSla 
and TejapSla and flourished in the 13th century of the Vikrama era. 
He is known as a Siddha-S5.rasvata Kavi i. e. one who has been 
fortunate in securing the favour of the goddess of learning Sarasvati 
by her MSntric worship. His life is described in Sri Rajasekharasuri’s 
Prabandha Kosa from which an extract is also given in the introduc¬ 
tion to his poem BSlabharata published by NirpayasSgara Press. It 
is stated in his said biography that he obtained a Mantra for worship 
of Sarasvati from Kaviraja Amarasimha, * a devotee of his preceptor 
Sri Jinadattasuri of Vayadagaccha, and successfully performed the 
Sadhana of Sarasvati, for twenty one days accompanied by necessary 
Homa. At the end of the said Sadhana Sarasvati appeared before 
him, in her divine form, at midnight from the disc of the moon that 
had risen in the sky, gave him nectar from her own bowl to drink and 
gave him the boon that he might be an accomplished poet honoured 

* He was a protegee of VastupSla and wrote Sukfta Sankhtana praising the good 
deeds of the minister Vastup&la. At the end of each of its 11 cantos five verses are 
by Sri Amaracandrasuri in course of which he praises the poetic powers of Amara- 
sitnha and calls him the full-moon of the great ocean of nectar of Sarasvati. This 
shows the great regard he had for Amarasitnha. 
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by all the kings. His preceptor Sri Jinadattasuri was accomplished in 
Yoga and knew the art of animating the dead body of any creature 
by transferring his soul to the same. He belonged to the line started by 
Sri Jinadevasuri whose life and miraculous achievements are described 
in Prabhavakacaritra. 

As in his poem BSlabhSrata he introduced an original comparison 
comparing the VenI (a braid of hair) with Krp5.na (Sword) he became 
known in the poetic world as ‘Venikrpano-marah.’ Here is the said verse:- 

ptm- 

Kl^5Tf%;5^nr^ll’ (a?rf^q4-?io ^) 

Visiladeva King of Gujarat having heard of him as a great poet sent 
his minister Vaijala to invite and escort him to his capital Dholka. 

Thereupon Sri Amaracandra went to his Court. Here various 
poets at the instance of the King proposed to him 108 sama- 
syas-parts of stanzas for appropriate completion by him which he did 
immediately to the satisfaction and delight of all. The Court and the King 
were so much engrossed in this pastime that they sat there without rising 
for meals till the evening, which shows Amarjicandrasuri’s powers to 
keep his hearers delighted and spell-bound. The King thereupon remark¬ 
ed that Amara was really the universal monarch of poets. ^ We would 
cite here only one SamasyS proposed by the poet NSnSka for comple¬ 
tion by Sri Amarcandrasuri. It is ‘*ftd g^kif^5Tt§i’ which was 

completed thus; 

Besides B5labh5rata he composed ‘PadmSnanda Mah5k5.vya’ Kavi- 
kalpalatS. with KavisiksSl commentary, Chandoratn5vali, and Sy5.disamu- 
ccaya. His Suktavali, KalS-KalSpa, AlankSraprabodha and K5.vyakalpa- 
latSparimala with Manjari commentary are not yet found. 
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SrIbAlacandrasOri 

Sri BSlacandrasuri was born at ModherS. in Kadi of BrShmana 
parents Dharadeva and Vidyut. He was named Munjala. He was 
initiated by Sri Haribhadrasfiri. The best part of his life was spent in the 
later half of the 13th century of the Vikrama era. Padmaditya the 
famous Kajaguru of Chaulukyas was his teacher. He obtained SSrasvata- 
Mantra from Udayasuri, an AchSrya in the line of the famous Vadi- 
deveisuri. He wrote the famous MahSkSvya VasantavilSsa in the 
beginning of which he himself mentions his having worshipped Sara- 
svatl and having obtained a boon from her to be a MahSkavi-great 
poet like Kalidasa. He also describes himself as the adopted son of 
Sarasvatl (VagdevTpratipannasunu). He was thus a Mantrasiddha. He 
must have written some works on Mantras as would appear from his 
short Pratyahgir5-Kalpa in the form of a hymn. The writer has in his 
possession the said PratyangirS. Stotra of 25 verses. We give below the 
opening verse, and also the last verse as it mentions the name of 
the author. 

^ JTi%i *ig«?WT?r^g5it >1 ii 

siff^ n ii’ 

From the reference in the last verse to DivySgamS one might surmise 
that he was a student of the Divyamarga of the Saktas and their 
Agamas. He also wrote a drama named Karuija-VajrS-yudha and 
commentaries on the two noted works of his contemporary Asada named 
Vivekamanjarl and Upadesakandali. He has been praised by Sri Pradyu- 
mnasuri in his ‘Samaradityasamksepa’ as the author of many Prabandhas. 
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He was praised also by the minister VastupSla for his high poetic merit.* 

5rI dh.\rmaghosasOri 

Sri Dharmaghosasuri was a pupil of the famous Devendrasuri* 
of TapSgaccha and became the 46th pontiff. He was born at Ujjain 
of a merchant Jinabhadra about the end of the 13th century of the 
Vikram era. His name was Bhfmasirnha. His elder brother was named 
Viradhavala. As a result of Sri Devendrasuri’s preachings, when Vlra- 
dhavala was about to marry, he renounced the world and was initiated 
in 1302 Vikrama era. Sometime rhereafter his younger brother 
Bhimasirnha was also initiated. The former was given the name of 
Vidy5,nanda and the latter Dharmaklrti. In 1323 the former was 
ordained Acharya and the latter Upadhyaya. Both Sri Devendr.asuri 
and Sri VidySnanda died in 1327 at an interval of 13 days and there¬ 
after in 1328 Dharmaklrti was ordained Acharya and named Sri Dhar¬ 
maghosasuri. He was a great M5ntrika and possessed prophetic powers 
of divining future. Minister Prthvldhara alias I’ethad, when in ordinary 
circumstonces approached him to take a vow not to retain in his possession 
or enjoyment properties aggregating in worth over one lac rupees. Sri 
Dharmaghosasuri having known by his prophetic powers that he would 
attain great prosperity and become extremely wealthy in future asked 
him not to take such a vow. Ultimately Pethad became a great man and 
a minister of the King of Mandavagadha and acquired much wealth, a 
large portion of which he spent in building 84 temples and ccn aructing 
seven Bhandaras or libraries for keeping manuscripts of Jain religious 
and secular literature. He also celebrated the entry of Sri Dharma- 

* He is famous as the author of five new Karmagranthas-works on Karma philo¬ 
sophy with commentaries, three Bh&^yas, Vandiruvrtti, SidhuscLmicArf, Sr&ddhadi- 
nakrtya with a,commentary, commentary on DharmaratnaprakaraOa, Sudar^anicarita, 
SiddhapancfL^ikti with a commentary, Siddhadati^iki several hymns, Kulakas and a 
Surimantra Kalpa. 
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ghosasuri in Miindavagadha spending a very large amount. He had 
an only son Zanzana who also was very religious and became famous 
for his charities. 

We shall now shortly describe Sri Dharmaghosasuri’s miraculous 
achievements. In PrabhasapSLtana by reciting a MSntric hymn he made 
the rising sea offer jewels to the Jain temple on its shore. There he 
made the old heretic Kapardi Yaksa, who appeared before him attracted 
by his contemplation, accept the Jain faith and undertake the duty of 
protecting the idol of Sri Jma. Once he punished the women who sought 
through charmed food to adversely affect Jain SSdhus but let them 
off when they begged his pardon and prayed for mercy. lie himself 
was once adversely influenced magically in the midst of his religious 
discourse at Vija.pur(Gujar§.t)by female magicians of a different pursuasion 
who created obstruction in his throat with a view to affect his voice. 
They were thereupon paralysed and stuck to the ground, where they 
were seated, by the AchSrya, and were let off only when they promised 
not to trouble any one of his followers. His most important Mantric 
bout was with a Yogi at Ujjain who would not allow any Jain Sadhus 
to remain there in peace for any length of time without creating various 
troubles for him. As was his wont, he threatened the disciples of Sri 
Dharmaghosasuri, when once they went to Ujjain along with their 
preceptor. They did not however pay heed to his threats and only 
informed their preceptor about them. Very soon the Yogi giving vent 
to his ire created swarms of ferocious rats in the Upasraya-the place 
for stay of the Sadhus. Sri Dharmaghosasuri thereupon recited Mantras 
over an earthen pot, which was covered up with a piece of cloth, and 
the Yogi was compelled to come down there crying with excruciating 
pain. He asked to be forgiven for his malicious misdeeds and was let 
off on his promising not to trouble any S5dhus in future. Sri Dhar¬ 
maghosasuri was once bitten by a snake and informed by his prophetic 
powers the Jain Sangha assembled there that a man with a bundle of fuels 
who would be eiVering the city-gate at a particular time would have 
in the bundle a medicinal herb which was an antidote and a positive 
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cure for snake—bite. It was thereupon procured and Sri Dharamaghosasuri 
WHS cured. As a penance for using green herb, even when faced with 
such situation, against the rules of conduct for S§.dhus he gave up all 
sweets, milk, curds, ghee, oil etc. for the rest of his life and lived only 
on Juwari-bread. 

He composed many hymns some of them being Mantric. He 
also composed Sangh5.c«lra-vrtti and Kalasaptatika, Samavasarana 
Kayasthiti and Bhavasthiti Prakaranas. 

His pupil was Sri Somaprabhasuri who was so strict in observing 
the rules of conduct for Sadhus that apprehending possible abuse he 
did not accept the book of magic which was offered to him by his 
preceptor Sri Dharmaghosasuri. This throws a considerable light on 
the high ideals and selfless and pure life led by these Sadhus. 

Sri DEVABHADRAG.\l5ll 

There is a Pratyangiiakalpa in PrSkrta consisting of 76 verses 
by Sri Devabhadragapi who describes himself in the last verse thereof 
as a bee in the feet of Pradyumnasuri and alludes to Devendra and 
Munindra. He is not, therefore, the famous Up5.dhyaya Devabhadragani 
of CaitravSlagaccha the preceptor and co-worker in the KriyoddliSra 
(the reinstatement of the original religious practices and observances) 
of the famous Sri Jagaccandrasuri who having remained invincible in 32 
debates with Digambara c ixlecticians in the Court of King Jaitrasimha 
of Aghata(near modern Udaipar) received the title of ‘Hirala’ i. e. ‘Dia¬ 
mond’ meaning of ‘adamantine quality’ and also the title of ‘TapS’ because 
of the performance of severe austerities and gave that name to his Gaccha, 
which till then bore the name of Vadagaccha or Brhadgaccha, in 
1285 of Vikrama era. He must have been a pupil of the famous scholar Sri 
Pradyumnasuri * who wrote Samaradityasamksepa in 1324 Vikrama era. 

He also wrote Pravajy&vidhS.na in 1338. He also critically examined and revised 
works of Udayaprabha, Devendra, Dharmakumflra, Prabhicandra, B&lacandra, MS- 
natunga, Munideva, Ratnaprabha, Vinayacandra and others. 
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The reference to Devendra might be to Devendrasurl (a pupil of Sri— 
Candrasuri of Candragaccha) whose Upamitibhava-Prapanca,—KathS- 
SaroddhSra was revised by Sri Pradyumnasuri and the reference to 
Munmdra might be to Munideva in the line of VSdi Devasuri who wrote 
SantinSthacaritra in 1322 Vikrama era and also a commentary on Dharmo- 
padesamSla. Both were revised by Sri Pradyumnasuri. Both flourished 
circa 1300 Vikrama era. The date of Sri Devabhadragani author of 
PratyangirSkalpa would therefore be the same. Worship of PratyaiigirS 
seems to have become popular amongst Jains about this time, as Sagara- 
candrastiri already described above also wrote a PratyangirS Kalpa. 
There is no wonder that her worship was popular as she is conceived 
as a deity counter acting the malevolent Kr ty5 as well as all kind of Mantric 
intluence of others from the time of y\tharvaveda as her name literally 
means counter to Ahgiras i. e. adverse Mantiic practices of Atharvaveda. * 

Ski puri^akalaSagai^Ji 

Sri Purnakalasiigani was a pupil of Sri Jinesvarasuri of Kharata- 
ragaccha and flourished circa 1307 Vikrama era. His Mantric hymn 
‘Sri Stambhana- Parsvanatha-Jina Stavana and its commentary establish 
him not only as a Mantrika but also as one proficient in the use of 
medicinal herbs. It also appears from some of the Mantras contained 
in his said commentary that a beginning was already made to assimilate 
non-Jain MantrasJ some of them being on a par with Sahara Mantras. 

* “The oldest name, however, by which this Veda is known in Indian literature is 
Atharvahgirasah, that is “the Atharvans and the Ahgiras.’’ The two expressions 
atharvan and angiras^ however designate two diflerent species of magic formulas; 
atharvan is “holy magic, bringing happiness,” while ahgiras means “hostile magic, 
black magic.” Among the Atharvans, for example, are the formula for the healing 
of diseases, while among the Ahgiras are the curses against enemies, rivals, evil 
magicians and such like.” 

P. 120 History of Indian Literatute Vol. 1 by M. Winlernitz. 

X See commentary on V. 37 of the hymn- 
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In his commentary on the first verse of the said hymn he quotes 
verses 33&34from Ch.III of Sri Bhairava Padm5vatl-Kalpa wrongly attri¬ 
buting them to Sri Jinadattasuri. A possible explanation of the mistake is 
that Sri Jinadattasuri must have incorporated some portions including the 
said verses, of Sri Bhairava PadmSvatl Kalpa in some work of his own, 
possibly a work on HrlmkSraor M§,y5bTja which Mantra is known to be a 
favourite Mantra of Sri Jinadattasuri, and since his time of the followers of 
Kharataragaccha, and then amongst all the Jains. The dates of his birth, 
initiation etc. and details of his parentage and place of birth are not 
known. He studied under Sri Jinaratn5.c5rya. There is no doubt that 
he was a very learned man as his commentary on Sri Ilemacandraca- 
rya’s Pr5.krta DvySsraya K5vya composed in 1307 of Vikrama era 
shows conclusively, 

SrI jinaprabiiasOri 

The exact years of the birth and the death of Sri Jinaprabha- 
suri are not known, but his life most probably extended from about 
1320 to 1390 Vikrama era.* It appears from an account contained in 
a Pattavali of the 17th century that he was the third or the fifth son of 
a Bania merchant of T5mbi Srimala Gotra who lived at Zuznu (VadodrS 
according to another version) in VSgada. According to an older account 
the merchant lived at Sohilav§,di or Mohilavadi and his name was 
Ratnap5.1a. His wife Khetalladevi gave birth to a son named Subhata- 
pala who was initiated in 1326 or 1336 Vikrama era, by Sri Jinasirnha- 
suri of Kharatagaccha at the suggestion of Sri Padm§,vatldevl who 
promised to be the tutelary deity-Istadevata of the suggested pupil. 

* In the addendum to Kanninaya-Mah4vira-Kalpa by Sri Vidyitilaka (alias Soma- 
tilakasuri, a pupil of Sri Sanghatilakasuri who has described Sri Jinaprabhasuri as 
his Vidyaguru although he was a pupil of Sri Guua^ekharasuri), Sri Jinaprabasuri is 
described as living and his doings upto 1390 Vikrama era are narrated. 

As Ibn Batutah the famous Moorish traveller, who came to the Court of Mahomed 
Tughlaq adout 1390 Vikrama era does not mention Sri Jinaprabhasuri, although he 
describes several prominent persons in the Court, it may be presumed that Sri Jin- 
prabhasuri was not living then. 
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This Subhatapala was given the name of Sri Jinaprabha on initiation 
and ultimately became Sri Jinaprabhasuri. Sri Jinasimhasuri appointed 
him as his successor at Kidhiw5n5 in 1341. He performed the S5.dhan5 
of Sri Padm5,vatidevi some time after his initiation, as directed by his 
Guru, and Sri Padm5vati appeared before him and promised to attend 
whenever invoked. Once Sri Jinaprabhasuri inquired of Sri Padmavati 
the place where he would rise and attain fame and was told that it 
would be at Delhi. He thereupon went to Delhi and met Sultan Mahomed 
Tughlaq on or about Posa Sud 2nd 1385 and impressed upon him the 
truth of thejain doctrine, and its basic principle of AhiinsS,. He made the 
Sultan restore to the Jains the famous idol of Sri Mah5.vira of Kann5na3’a 
(modern Kannan5 which is four miles from Dadri in Jind State. It is 
said to be in Vagada near AsikS i. e. IlSnsi) which was temporarily 
removed to a temple in Malik T5.jdin Sarai in Delhi and subsequently 
to the temple at Sultan-Sarai. It was Sri Jinadevasuri, the learned 
pupil of Sri Jinaprabhasuri, who had secured the grant of the SarSi 
named after the Sultan for the habitation of the Jains. The Sultan 
also got a temple and an Upasraya-monastery built therein at his 
own expense. 

Sri Jinaprabhasuri obtained through his influence with the Sul¬ 
tan FirmSns for the protection of the sacred shrines (Tirthas) of 
Satrunjaya, Girnar and Falodhi. He similarly secured protection of 
the Jain temples at Devagiri alias DaulatSbad built by the minister 

+ That Sri Jinaprabhasuri was constantly helped by Sri Padmavati is a fact mentioned 
in lyrical poems composed in his praise some of which werewritten when he was actu¬ 
ally living. See also V. 5 of his own hymn (p. 129 Appendix to Vidhiprapi): 

See also V. 13 in the colophon of Vidhiprapi p. 120 

sfti i 

w ^ ^ ^ II” 

* According to Pt. L. B. Gandhi it is modern Cannanore in the South. 
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Pethad, Shah Sahaja and Thakkur Through his intercession hundreds 
of prisoners were released by the Sultan. 

Once again about 1388 Vikrama era he was invited by the 
Sultan and he went from Devagiri to Delhi. The Sultan was much 
pleased to see him. He received him with great pleasure and kissed 
his hand. Sri Jinaprabhasuri thereafter stayed at a sarai which was 
built in 1389 by the Sultan near his palace. It was named after him 
as Bhatt5rakasar5.i. 

Once the Sultan started for GujarSt and camped under a large 
shady Banyan tree in the first stage of the march. The Sultan liked 
the tree very much. Sri Jinaprabhasuri thereupon asked him whether 
he would like the tree to move along with him. The Sultan replied 
that he would be pleased if it did so. Sri Jinaprabhasuri thereupon made the 
tree move along with them for a considerable distance shading them 
from the heat of the sun. Then the Sultan requested the Acharya to send 
the tree back which he did. 

He was wonderfully accurate in his prophecies, and consequent¬ 
ly the Sultan was much pleased with him. ^ 

Once the Sultan heard from Sri Jinaprabhasuri the miraculous 
qualities of ‘Vijaya Yantra’. It was thereupon got prepared under the 
direction of Sri Jinaprabhasuri. It was found that the person or ani¬ 
mal under the protection of ‘Vijaya Yantra’ was immune from every 
sort of harm or injury. 

X Sri Jinaprabhasuri in his Siddhant&gamastava (KavyamalSl, Pt. Vll, p. 94) says: 

and at p. 119, Vidhiprap^ in Ahgavijjasiddhivihi he describes the rites incidental to 
the Sadhani of Angavijjaas taught by Saiddhantika Sri Vinayacandrasuri and says; 

^ f ii” 

This shows his great faith in Angavidya for accurate predictions. Probably he him¬ 
self might have employed Angavidyi for the purpose. 
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These were times when persons reputed to possess miraculous 
powers used to be welcome at the Royal Court. They used to vie 
with each other to establish their superiority and to belittle their 
opponents. There was one r^Sgliavacaitanya proficient in Mantras 
who became a favourite of the Sultan. He once thought of driving 
away Sri Jinaprabhasurf. He, therefore, by his magical powers removed 
the ring from the finger of the Sultan and clandestinely introduced 
the same in the Rajoharana (sweeping brush) of the AchSrya. Sri 
Jinaprabhasuri was immediately informed of this by Sri PadmSvatl 
and he thereupon introduced the said ring unnoticed in the head-dress 
of Raghavacaitanya himself. When the Sultan missed his ring, RSghava- 
caitanya accused Sri Jinaprabhasuri who told the Sultan that the 
ring was in the head-dress of Raghavacaitanya and it was found 
there on the head-dress being searched. Thus worsted in his own art 
Raghavacaitanya left the court crest-fallen. 

Once a Qalandar (Muslim Darvish) came to the royal court 
and offered to show miracles. He threw up his Kulah (cap) and it 
remained hanging in the air without any support. He challanged any 
one to bring it down. When no one else came forward and the Sultan 
turned his eyes towards Sri Jinaprabhasuri he brought it down with 
his Rajoharana. Then the Darvish kept earthen water-fiots which were 
being carried by a woman, hanging in the air. The AchSrya asked 
him to keep the water therein so hanging without the earthen pots 
to support it. He was unable to do so. The AchSrya thereupon got 
the earthen-pots which were hanging in the air broken up. But the 
water therein still remained in the air without support. The AchSrya 
thus triumphed over the Qalandar. 

Amongst the Muslim Darvishes of the time was the famous 
Nasir-ud-din Mahomed, Chiragh-e-Delhi, he having succeeded in 1325 
A.D. the famous Nizam-ud-din AwliyS as his Khalifa. It is possible that 

See his Jwalamukhidevi Stotra (Pracina Lekhamila, Vol. II, Lekha 100), and 
MahaGaijapatistotra (K4vyamala Pt. I, p. 1). 
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the relations between the said Nizam-ud-din and Ghiyasaddin Tughlaq 
having been strained Nasir-ud-din might not have been on the best of 
terms with Sultan Mahomed Tughlaq especially because the latter was 
not interested in the propagation of the IslS.mic reUgion.j This fact as 
well as the influence exercised by the Jains over him are borne out by 
the following extract from an article by Dr. A. B. M. Habibullah published 
in the issue of the ‘Sunday Standard’ dated 18th August 1940 A. D. 

“Not interested in the propagation of the Isl3.mic religion, his 
belief in which was known to be shaky, he specially favoured the 
Hindu on a number of occasions. And a writer evidently belonging 
to the opposition, bitterly laments that the Sultan destroyed the best 
Mussulmans in India and replaced them by the ‘infidels’ whom he 
consistently patronised. Contemporary writers accuse him of not only 
inclining towards atheism but also to excessive intercourse with Hindu 
jogis and Brahmans; while evidence has come down to us, in the 
form of a Jaina Manuscript, of his active patronage extended to a 
distinguished Jain scholar named Simhakirti. * ” 

Sri Jinaprabhasuri at the request of Sultan Mahomed also cured 
SultS.na Balade who was possessed by an evil spirit invoking Ksetrap&la 
MeghanS-da for the purpose. He also secured control over sixty four 
Yoginis (powerful female spirits) and obtained a boon from them that 

{ According to Firishta Mahomed Tughlaq desired that Shaikh Nasir-ud-din Chiragh 
-e—Delhi should attend upon him for personal service viz. dressing him, and impri¬ 
soned him on his refusal to do so and released him only when he agreed to perform 
the said service. 

Perhaps Sri JinasimhasQri is meant by this name. He was the preceptor of Sri 
Jinaprabhasuri who acquired considerable influence over Sultan Mahomed Tughlaq. 
The mistake might be due to the mistranslation of the Sanskrit manuscript due to 
which preceptor’s name is given and the pupil’s name is omitted. Epigraphia Carna- 
tica Vol.88, pp. 377-78, inscription No. 46 however mentions Bhatt^raka SiJphakIrti 
who was connected with Sultan Mahomed of Delhi. 

^ The following are the names of sixty four yoginis given by Sri Jinaprabhasuri in 
his famous Vidhiprapi (composed in S. Y. 1363) a work on rituals for laymen and 
monks at pp. 116-117:— 
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they would not trouble AchSryas in his line when they visited any of the 
four towns famous for the Pithas (abodes) of the sixty four Yoginis, viz, 
Delhi (formerly known as Yoginipura), Ajmer, Ujjain and Broach. Sri 
Jinaprabhasuri had acquired such influence over Sultan Mahomed that 
the latter went with him to the famous Satrunjaya temples at Palitani 
and also to GirnSr. On the Sultan performing at Satrunjaya, at the 
instance of Sri Jinaprabhasuri acts of devotion appropriate to a leader 
of Jain Sangha the Acharya made famous RSya^a tree (PiySla tree) 
rain milk over the Sultan. 

He preached the Jain doctrine to the Khandelvals of the Jungle 
country i. e. RajputanS and in consequence they embraced the Jain 
faith and gave up the trade of distilling alcoholic liquor from molasses 
on which they were engaged. He got repairs to the famous Jain Stupa 

^ ^ V eiiMt M v» <■ s 

's< grar \o Btfsttn etquPsrtJi 

grw ^ZMo 5^21 wwgtT «ii^i 

av, 4*11 

Rfi^ yy SHI y'A gswiy^ y< y\ g*ia[T \o ^Rst tfid 

^y ur8(ft 'as am 3am S'’ 

^ai s’^ SI « 

'stg-.'sfl: ttm^^rrat iRnns^qisr; 1 

atg >@1^ Tflcsit itpsrfla ar fasani?! 

^^ihi it |o” 

They are differently given in Ac&r<adinakara at pp. 207-208 and another set 
of names is found in M&ntric literature (See Appendix No. 24). TantrasSra gives 
Sadbanii of Yoginis. 

V&can2.c&rya Sri Caritravardhana, the famous commentator of Raghuvam^a 
and Nai^adha, who was known as male embodiment of Sarasvati (Narave§a-Vai?i) 
and was a spiritual descendant of ^ri Jinaprabhasuri praised him thus: 

ttpri ^53^: 11” 
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(tope) of Mathura executed through his preaching. Amongst his 
contemporaries were Sri Somaprabhasuii and Somatilakasuri. Sri Jina- 
prabhasuri met the latter at Patan. Their relations were very friendly. 
Sri Jinaprabhasuri composed and presented to Sri Somatilakasuri hymns 
for the instruction of his pupils. Out of these about 75 available 
hymns show the great poetic powers of Sri Jinaprabhasuri. Some of 
them are MSLntric and establish his MSLntric proficiency. Amongst them 
are two hymns of SarasvatT, a CatuspadikS. of Sri Padm5,vati and a hymn 
of VardhamanavidyS. He studied and acquired great mastery over the 
Persian language. He has composed a hymn of Sri Rsabhadeva and 
a hymn of Sri SSLntinatha in Persian which shows how much he was 
in advance of his times. VidhiprapS. we have already mentioned. His 
Tirthakalpa alias Kalpapradlpa is a work of great historic value. It 
contains kalpas (treatises) of several Tirthas or sacred places and also 
of deities devoted to the Jain faith like Kapardi Yaksa, Ambikadevi 
KohapdiyadevI i. e., Kusmandidevi another name of AmbikSdevI, and 
Padmavatidevi. One of the Kalpas relates to Sri Satrunjaya and is named 
Rajaprasada by him as on its commencement the Sultan was pleased 
with the Jain Sangha. It therefore establishes Sri Jinaprabhasuri’s 
connection with the Sultan by his own account. He composed Suri- 
mantramnaya in 1381 Vikrama era, and also wrote a Mayabijakalpa, 
a Man trie work on Hrimbija. He wrote several commentaries like 
Katantravibhramatika, Kalpasutravptti named Sandehavi§ausadhi, Ajita- 
santistavavrtti, Upasargaharastotravrtti, Bhayaharastotravrtti and a 
commentary on Sri Padaliptasuri’s Virastava. Another work of his is 
Rahasyakalpadruma which is not available. This shows that he was a 
great scholar. * He also helped Sri Mallisepasuri in writing ‘Syadvada 
Manjari’ and taught philosophical works like Sridhara’s Nyayaka- 
ndali to Sadhus of other Gacchas like Sri Rajasekharasuri of Harsapuriya 
Gaccha. He was also a Vidyaguru of Sri Sanghatilakasuri. 

We may note here the fact that both Sri Jinaprabhasuri and 
his pupil Sri Jinadevasuri rode elephants having been entreated by 
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Sultan Mahomed Taghluq to do so, when they returned to the Upisraya 
(place for stay of Jain Sadhus) after their first interview with him, 
CaityavSsis used to do so formerly and their opponents considered it 
to be one of their lax practices. SurScSrya did so and before him Siddha- 
sena Divakara as well as Bappabhattisuri did so. It really illustrates the 
necessity for making exceptions even on the part of the ideal SSdhus on 
special occasions for the greater good of the Jain fold and for enhancing 
the credit of the Jain religion in the eye of the public. 

The reasons why Sri Jinaprabhasuri’s services to the Jain Sangha 
do not appear to have been fully appreciated appear to be (i) that he was 
not in the main line of Khartaragaccha (ii) the unseemly quarrels which 
sometimes took place between members of different gacchas and (iii) 
the absence of a suitable biography. We consider his achievements 
even higher than those of Sr! Hiravijayasuri as religious bigotry was 
at its zenith in his times and he had to deal with a Sultan who was 
nicknamed ‘the mad’ owing to his senseless conduct devoid of reason. * 

Sri Gupabhadrasuri, Sri Munibhadrasuri, Sri Mahendrasuri the 
famous astronomer and mathematician and Sri Ratnasekharasuri were 
recipients of great honours at the Court of Fii*oz Tughlaq. This shows that 
the position and influence aquired for the Jains by Sri Jinaprabhasuri 
were retained during the reign of Firoz Tughlaq although the latter 
was a great fanatic and followed strictly verdicts of Ulemas and spared 
no pains to convert Hindus to Islam. 

SrI jinakuSalasOri 

After Sri Jinadattasuri and Manidhari Sri Jinacandrasuri, it was 
Sri Jinakusalasuri who bore the honorific title of‘Dadaji’. He is equally 
famous as a great MSntrika as already stated.He was born in 1337 Vikram 
eraatSamiyanSof Jilhagar and JayantasrI parents of ChSjhadagotra and 

* For some of the information about Sri Jinaprabhasuri the writer is indebted to the 
small but valuable GujarSiti book of bis learned friend Pt. L&lacandra B. G&ndhi 
entitled "Sri Jinaprabhasuri and Sultftn Mahomed." 
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OswSl Caste, was initiated in s. y. 1347, became Acharya in s. y. 1377 
Jyesta Vad 11th and died in s. y. 1389 Falguna Vad 5th or 30th (MSru). 
1200 Sadhus and 105 Sadhvis were his pupils. He wrote a commentary 
on Caityavandana-Kulaka which is published at Surat. His another 
important work which seems to have been lost was VandanaKulaka-Vrtti. 
There are several hymns, composed by him. One of his pupils Sri Vinaya- 
prabha Up5.dhya.ya composed the famous ‘Gautamar5s5’ in GujarSti 
for his brother, who became rich again by recital of the R5sa and Mantra 
incorporated therein. Many are the miracles attributed to his MSntric 
powers, one of them being the protection granted by him to Dumgara- 
simha, a Rajput ruler of NSdol, against the wrath of the Sultan 
of Delhi (probably Sultan Mahomed Tughlaq or his predecessor Sultan 
GhiySsuddin Tughlaq) whereupon the whole family of Durngarsirnha 
embraced Jainism. It is said that owing to his preachings and mira¬ 
culous powers over 50,000 persons embraced Jainism. How, even after 
his death, protection is granted to his devotees immediately he is 
invoked-is illustrated by Sri Samayasundara UpSdhySya by his own 
experience. He was in the Punjab and was crossing the Panjnad ^ to 
go to Uchnagara in a boat. Suddenly, it began to rain heavily and 
the weather became stormy and the boat was about to capsize owing 
to whirlpool and sudden flood. He invoked Sri Jinakusalasuri and was 
brought to the shore safely. He composed a hymn to celebrate this 
escape commencing with the words “Ayo AyojI SamarantS Dadoji 
Ayo”. Similary he says, at the commencement of MrgSvatl Caritra, 
II Khanda, that on his being invoked in the city of Marot it rained 
immediately. This is the reason why shrmes of ‘Dadoji’ are found 
in almost all places of importance. There are such shrines in several 

X The confluence of the five rivers viz. Jhelura, Chenab, R5vi, Beis and Sutlej till 
they meet the Indus is known as Pafljnad. This is the place where AchSryas of 
Kharatarag.accha like Sri Jinadattasiiri, Sri Jina-KuSalasUri and Sri Jinacandrasflri 
performed S&dhan& of the presiding deities thereof known as Panca PIras viz. (1) 
Khadira (2) Lanj5 (3) Kanhu (4)Somar&ja and (5) Khafija and Sri MiBibhadra and 
Khodiyi K^etrrtpila. 
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temples in Bombay, one at Byculla temple being considered of 
special note. In practically every temple in the management of 
Kharataragaccha shrines of‘D5daji’ are usual by installed. The popu¬ 
larity of his worship can be easily judged by the great number of his 
shrines spread over hundreds of places in India. See the hymn of 108 
Stupas of Sri Jinakusalasuri by Sri RSjaharsa. 

SrI BHUVANATUI^GASOri 

Sri Bhuvanatuhgasuri was an AchSrya of a branch of Ancala- 
gaccha. He attained fame as a Mfintrika as in a bout with snake- 
charmers he invoked Taksaka NJlga the chief of the NSgas (snakes) 
and made him appear in the royal court of KhehgSra IV (who ruled 
from 1336 to 1390 Vikrama era) at JunS-gadh and none of the 16 GSrudis 
(snake-charmers) present could control Taksaka. They were therefore 
declared defeated in the MSntric contest with Sri Bhuvantungasuri 
who in his turn controlled all the various Nagas of the said GSrudis. 
As a result he made these GSrudis give up catching snakes and made 
the said King Khengara prohibit casting of Ij lacs of fish-nets and 
stop 500 Bhatthis or ovens and accept the principle of AhimsS or non 
-killing. 

SrI merutuNgasOri 

Sri Merutungasuri was born of Porvad parents Vhor5 Vairasimha 
and Nh5.1aiiade at NSni village in JIrnapur in MarwSr in 1403 Vikrama 
era. He was initiated by Sri Mahendraprabhasuri of Ancalagaccha in 
1418 and ordained Acharya in 1426. After the death of Sri Mahendra¬ 
prabhasuri in 1444 he became the leader of his Gaccha in 1446 and died 
in 1471 Vikrama era. He was a poet of note besides being a grammarian 
and a scholar of the different systems of philosophy. He wrote Mahaka- 
vyas-great orclassical poems viz. (1) Nabhivaipsa (2) Yaduvamsasambhava 
(3) Nemiduta and (4) Meghaduta etc. vying with the great Sanskfta 
poets Kalidas and Magha. His summary of the six systems of philo¬ 
sophy is §addars'ana-Samuccaya. His grammatical works are Dhatu- 
paraya^a and a commentary on Katantra. He wrote Sataka-Bha^ya 
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and a commentary on Saptati-Bhasya, works relating to Karma philo¬ 
sophy. He also wrote Bhavakarmaprakriya, Satapadikasaroddhara, 
Laghu SatapadI, Dharmopadesa, Sri Kankalaya-Rasadhyaya.Susraddha 
-Katha and commentaries onUpadesamala and thehymn‘Namutthunam’. 
The most important for our purpose is however his work ‘Surimantra 
-Kalpasaroddhara.’ He also wrote a ‘Padmavati-Kalpa’. That he was 
an accomplished Mantrika * is proved by his achievements narrated 
in Ancala-Gaccha Pattavali viz. by composing the hymn of Sri Jlri- 
kapalll Parsvanatha beginning with the words ‘Om namo devadevaya etc. ’ 
in Lolad village near Sankhesvara-Tlrtha he warded off the threatened 
calamity and also caused the army of Sultan Mahomed§ to turn back 
from the said village by invocation of Sri Parsvanatha. Through the 
same hymn he cured the son of the Mayor of Vadanagar (a nagara 
by caste) who was bitten by a snake. Consequently 300 Nagara families 
accepted the Jain faith. The said hymn is published in Stotrasandoha part 
II at p. 48. The Mantra of Sri Parsvanatha incorporated therein is 
known as ‘Tribhuvana—vijaya-pataka’ i. e. ‘The triumphal flag of the 
conquest of the three world.’ 

SrI munisundarasOri 

Amongst Mantrikas Sri Munisundarasuri is famous as the 
author of the Mantric hymn ‘Santikaram’, which is one of the Sma- 
rapas i. e. hymns meant for daily recital. The said hymn was 
composed by Sri Munisundarasuri to ward off the epidemic caused by 
Yoginis (powerful female deities) at Delwada. He performed Sadhana 
of the Surimantra, it is said, twenty-four times and became a great 
Mantrasiddha. That he was a great Upasaka of Surimantra is clear 

* He refers to his own experience thus in the hymn referred to further on. 

IItoll 

§ The hymn also discloses his proficiency in practical Yoga,see also v.5 of the same hymn: 
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from the said hymn wherein he has invoked for removal of calamities 
Sri SSntinSth and the presiding deities of the five Pithas of the 
Surimantra viz. Vftni alias SarasvatT, Tribhuvanasw5.minT, Sridevi alias 
Laksmi, Yaksaraja Ganipitaka as also twenty four Sssana Yaksas and 
YaksinTs,Planetary deities, Guardian deities of the quarters, Indras, sixteen 
Vidyadevis, the four kinds of deities, Vyantaras and Yoginis devoted 
to the protection of the Tirtha that is the Jain fold. The Colophon 
mentions that in the hymn the author employs the Siddhi relating to 
Ganadhara Vidya obtained by the good grace of the preceptor Sri 
Somasundara of Tapagaccha. The writer has in his possession hymns 
by the same author of Surimantra and the presiding deities thereof 
which are not hitherto published. It appears from them that the 
author was a great Upasaka of Surimantra. 

We shall now shortly state such details of his life as are 
available. He was born in 1436 and initiated in 1443 Vikrama era. 
He was ordained Vacaka in 1466 and Acharya in 1478 and died in 
1503 Vikrama era at the age of 67 years. He had such an extraordi¬ 
nary memory as enabled him to attend to a thousand matters simul¬ 
taneously. He w.as therefore known as Sahasr5,vadh3.ni. He was a 
great poet and dialectician and being of dark complexion received the 
title of Kali (Black) Sarasvati and Vadigokula-§andha i. e. a bull 
in the herd of cows of dialecticians. Owing to his great MSntric 
powers such prominent goddesses as PadmSvati used to be at his 
beck and call and helped him in carrying out his self-less work for 
the welfare of all living beings. Sahasramalla a King of Sirohi proclai¬ 
med in his kingdom at the instance of the AchSrya prohibition against 
killing of living beings and Sri Munisundarasuri warded off the calamity 
of famine threatened by swarms of locusts in the fields. He wrote 
several works amongst which are AdhyStma-Kalpadruma, Upadesa- 
RatnSkara with a commentary, Jay5.nandacaritra, Tridasataranginl 
(which included the available Gurvivali) and several hymns including 
Sri Jinastotraratnakosa being a collection of hymns (I PrastSva of 
23 hymns is published in Stotrasangraha, part II). 
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SrI SUBHASUNDARAGAl^I 

Sri Subhasundaragapi composed the DelS.ulS. MS-ntric hymn of 
Sri Rsabha Jina styled DelavadSmandana. It also contains Yantras 
and medical prescriptions. The allusions to Munisundara and Laksml- 
sagara in the twenty fifth verse establish the author to be their 
contemporary. His life extended from about 1436 to 1517 Vikrama 
era. Other details of his life are not known. The said hymn with an 
Avacuri commentary is published at pp. 353 If. in Jain Stotra 
Sandoha part I. The Avacuri appears to be by the author himself. 
There is assimilation of non-Jain Mantras and especially Laukika- 
Mantras and Ssbara Mantras. There are references to Pancarigulidevl- 
Mantra and Atte-Matte ParsvanStha-Mantra known as Tribhuvana- 
Vijaya-Patak5.-Mantra and to the hymn incorporating the last Man¬ 
tra composed by Sri Ajitasiinha possibly of Ancalagaccha (1283-1339 
Vikrama era). The peculiar bath described in the comment on the 23rd 
verse of the hymn is suggestive of the influence of popular Tantrika 
treatment. The commentary on V. 17 contains the following interesting 
Mantra in which invocation is with the truth-telling nature of Sri Jina 
and other omniscient personages: I 

SrI hemavimalasOri 

Sri Hemavimalasuri was born of Gang5.r5j and GangSrarii 
parents in 1522, was named HadakumSra, and was initiated by Sri 
SumatisSidhu in 1538 Vikrama era. He did Kriyoddh5ra i. e. reinstated 
the original religious practices and observances in 1556. He was 
ordained AchSrya in 1548 and died about 1583(1584 M5ru) Vikrama 
era. He twice performed SS.dhan& of Surimantra. It ts said that he 
obtained a boon from Sri MS^ibhadra Yaksa ^ and since his time Sri 
MSb^ibhadra became the presiding and protecting deity of Tapagaccha. 

See page 10 M&pibhadradeva and Padmivatidevi's ChanJas. 
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According to TapSgaccha PattSvali of Upidhyaya Sri DharmasSlgara 
however it was Sri Anandavimalasuri pupil of Sri Hemavimalasuri 
who appointed him as the presiding deity of Tap&gaccha. 

Sri jinacandrasOri 

Sri JinacandrasOri was born at Vadali village near Timarinagar 
or at Khetasara in Jodhpur of Shah Srivant and Siriyidevi parents of 
Rihadagotra and Oswal Caste in 1595 Vikrama era and was named Sult&n 
Kumara. He was initiated in 1604 and named Sumatidhira and ordained 
AchSryain 1612 and named JinacandrasOri at Jesalmere when the occasion 
was celebrated by Raut Maladeva King of Jesalmere. At the instance of 
Karmasirnha son of Minister Saugramasimha he went to Bikaner 
after effecting KriyoddhOra by reinstating the old religious practices 
and observances. There he triumphed over the advocates of the heretic 
clDctrine deprecating idol-worship. He also compelled fallen Yatis to 
give up the garb of SSdhus and put on turbans as an insignia of house 
-holders and made others follow religious injunctions strictly. By his 
prophetic and miraculous powers he made Siva (SadS) and Somjee two 
non-Jain brothers of PragvSt caste rich and they embraced the Jain 
faith with their families. He installed quadruple Jinas on Sii Satrunjaya 
and repaired and renovated the group of temples in Kharataravasahi there. 
Sada and Somjee also built a temple of Sri SsntinStha in DhanA SuthSra's 
Pole at Ahmedabad and installed therein an idol of their preceptor 
Sri JinacandrasOri. As stated in Kharatara PattSvali he established be¬ 
fore representatives of 84 Gacchas in 1617 Vikrama era that Sri 
Abhayadevasuri who composed commentaries on nine Angas belonged 
to Kharataragaccha and that Kumati-Kuddila a work of Up2dhySya 
Sri Dharmasagara of TapSgaccha contained wrong statements and 
was not authoritative. By his miraculous powers the doors of the Jain 
emple at Falodhi, which were locked to bar his entry to the temple 
by the followers of UpadhySya Sri DharmasSgara, flew open in 1632 
Vikrama era. Emperor Akbar heard about him through minister Karma- 
candra and invited him to his court. On FSgaipa Sud 12th 1648 he 
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had thereupon an interview with Akbar at Lahore in course of which 
he impressed upon him the truth of the Jain doctrine and made him 
issue Firmins-orders prohibiting killing of every sort for a week from 
AsSdha Sud 9th to 15th. Emperor Akbar conferred upon him the title 
of Yuga-pradh5na i. e. the leader of the age. At the instance of 
Akbar he conferred Acharyaship on his pupil Manasimha who was 
named Jinasimhasuri. 

In 1652 Vikrama era he successfully performed at the confluence 
of the five rivers of the Punjab near Uchnagar the 3S.dhana of the 
deities presiding over Panjnad-viz 5 Piras. MSnibhadra Yaksa, Khodiya 
Ksetrap&la and other deities. In 1669 he made Emperor Salim- 
Jehangir revoke the order issued by him prohibiting stay of Sadhus, 
who were not married, in his kingdom. He is known as one of the ‘Dadas’ 
amongst the followers of Kharataragaccha who believe that even after 
his death he helps his devotees whenever invoked by them and protects 
them as a grand-father would protect his grand children. He died at 
Bilada in Marwar on Asvin Vad 2nd (Maru), and Bhadarva Vad 2nd 
(Gujarati), in 1670 Vikrama era. There are celebrations held on this 
day at Bombay, Surat, Broach, Patana and other places every year. 

upAdhyAya SrI SAnticandra 

Upadhyaya Sri Santicandra was a pupil of Sakalacandra and a 
grand pupil of Sri Vijayadanasuri, the preceptor of the famous Tapaga- 
cchacarya Jagadguru Sri Hiravijayasuri who convincingly preached the 
Jain doctrine to Emperor Akbar and impressed upon him the basic 
principle of Ahimsa or non-killing and obtained Firmans from him 
prohibiting killing of every sort on certain days and during certain 
periods and abolishing Jazia-tax, releasing prisoners and making a grant 
to Sri HiravijayasQri of holy places of pilgrimage of the Jains. Sri 
HiravijayasQri conferred the title of Upadhyaya on Sri Santicandra in 

* See pp. 48-49 Kharataragaccha Pattftvallsahgraha by Sri Jinavijaya- The authors 
of 'Yugapradhftna Srt JinacandrasQri’ at p. 128 of their work give the names of the 
five Piras; see also note p. 237 ante. 
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1640 Vikrama era. When Sri Hiravijayasuri left Agra for Gujarat in 
1642 Vikrama era he left Upadhyaya Sri Santicandra with Akbar. 
Santicandra also made Akbar prohibit fishing in the Damar lake near 
Fatehpur-SikrI, He composed Krparasakosa a panegyric on the Emperor 
praising his humanity and merciful deeds. The work inspired Akbar to 
perform many merciful acts and charitable deeds including abolition of 
Jazia-tax and release of prisoners. He also wrote a commentary on 
one of the Upangas Jambudvipa-Prajnapti in 1650 Vikrama era. 

Upadhyaya Santicandra was a very learned man and could 
perform Satavadhana i. e. attend to a hundred things simultaneously. 
He was a great dialectician and triumphed over the Digambara disputant 
Bhattaraka Vadibhusana in the Court of the King Narayana of Idarga- 
dha and over Digambara Acharya Gunacandra in the presence of Sri 
Manadeva (nephew of the King of Jodhpur) at Ghataslla in Vagada. 
As for his magical powers it is stated in Paryusapa-astahnika-vyakhya- 
na (II Vyakhyana, P. 5) of Sri Vijayalaksmisuri that through his 
miraculous powers Akbar succeeded in taking the fort at Attock which 
he had not been able to do for several years. He died about 1660 
Vikrama era as might be inferred from the addendum to the Colophon 
of his commentary on Sri JambudvIpa-prajnapti which was appended 
in 1660 by the revisers of the said Commentary after his death. 

upAdhyAya SrI yaSovijaya 

Sri Yasovijaya was born of Bania parents NarSyapa and 
Saubhagyadevi at Kamhodu village near Dhinoj in or about 1680 
Vikrama era and was named Jasavant. He had a brother named 
Padmasimha. They came in contact with Sri Nayavijaya and were taken 
by him to Sri Vijayadevasuri who initiated them as Nayavijaya’s pupils 
and named them Yasovijaya and Padmavijay respectively. Sri Yasovijaya 
studied under his Guru and went with him to Ahmedabad in 1699 
where he performed AstflvadhSna i. e. attended to eight things simul* 
taneously. Thereupon one of the leaders of the Sangha there named 
Dhanji s'jrR, suggested that Sri Yasovijaya deserved to be sent to 
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K5si-Benares to study there the six systems of philosophy and that 
ultimately he might become an ornament to the Jain fold. He offered 
to spend Rs. 2000/-for the purpose. Thereupon both the preceptor 
and the pupil went to Kasl. Sri Yasovijaya prosecuted his studies 
under a BhattScarj^a versed in the six systems of Indian philosophy 
and proficient in logic and the art of dialectics. Paying a rupee every 
day as GurudaksinS, or fee Sri Yasovijaya studied there for three years 
continuously. About the time a SannySsi disputant came to Benares 
who was defeated in a debate by Sri Yasovijaya before a meeting 
of Pandits. He then composed a hymn in praise of Sri ParsvanStha. 
He was then given the title of Ny5yavis5rada by the Pandits who 
had witnessed his great performance in the said debate. Then Sri 
Yasovijaya went to Agra for further prosecution of his studies particu¬ 
larly in logic of the New School termed Navya-Nyaya and studied 
the same under a Nyayacarya for a further period of four years. The 
Sangha there offered to spend for him Rupees Seven hundred, which 
was accordingly spent for purchase of books and in giving scholarships 
and presents to other students. Sri Yasovijaya then went to Ahmedabad 
where he was welcomed by the Sangha there with great eclat and 
stayed at Nagorisarah. Mohabatkhan the Suba of Gujarat having heard 
about him invited him to his Court where he performed Astadasava- 
dhana i. e. attended to eighteen things simulataneously. The Suba was 
very much pleased with his performance and praised him greatly. 

The title of Upadhyaya was conferred on him in 1718 by Sri 
Vijayaprabhasuri (the successor to Sri Vijayadevasuri) after he per¬ 
formed the Visasthanaka-worship and austerities. He also received the 
title of Nyayacarya from the Pandits of Kasi after he composed a 
hundred philosophical and logical treatises. This fact is mentioned by 
himself at the beginning of his commentary on Pratimasataka and in 
the colophon of his another work Jain Tarkaparibhast. He has also 
written several works ending with the word ‘Rahasya’ probably because 
the famous neo-logician Mathuranatha was his favourite author and 
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the latter had composed works bearing names ending with ‘Rahasya’. 
He similarly wrote Mahgalavada, VidhivSda as his contemporaries were 
using names ending with the word Vada or Treatise. 

He came in intimate contact with Yoglndra Sri Anandaghana, 
as appears from Astapadi or the panegyric of eight verses composed 
by him in praise of Sri Anandaghana. 

He has made much use of ‘Aloka’ of the famous neo-logician 
Paksadharamisra in his philosophical works. He was an allround scholar 
and wrote on philosophy, Yoga as well as AdhyS.tma. He has adopted 
several passages of Sri Bhagavadgita and Yogasutra in his Adhyatma- 
sSra and Adhyatmopanisad and Dvatrimsikas. He wrote a commentary 
on Kammapayadi, an old work dealing with Karma philosophy. He wrote 
in Sanskrta, PrSkrta and Gujarati with equal ease and grace. He was a 
philosopher, logician as well as a poet. He also revised Dharmasamgraha 
of Upadhyaya Sri Manavijaya and the latter has praised him in 
its colophon for his vast learning, reasoning and disquisitions full of 
Pramana comparing him to persons who equalled the omniscient through 
learning. His biographer Sri Kantivijaya called him or 

‘Bearded Sarasvati’. * It is unnecessary to enumerate here his many 
works. ^ He completed the famous Sripala Rasa in Gujarati which was 
commenced by Upadhyaya Sri Vinayavijaya. He has commenced almost 
all his works with the syllable ‘Aim’ being the Mantra-bija sacred to 
Sarasvati having obtained a boon from her at the conclusion of her 
Sadhana performed by him on the bank of the Ganges in Benares. 
He has himself stated this fact in his works Mahavira-Stava alias 
Nyaya-khaudanakhadya and Jambuswami Rasa respectively as follows: 

* His authoritative biography is contained in ‘Suja^aveli’ a metrical work composed 
by Sri Kintivijaya one of his contemporaries, a complete copy whereof was recently 
in S. Y. 1984 discovered by the writer’s friend Mr. M. D. Desai. 

X For a description of his works see pp. 643-645, Short History of Jaina Literature 
by M. D. Desai. 
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—s^iFiWYii^awi 


“Having obtained a boon, on the bank of the Ganges through the 
recital of ‘Aim’ (Mantra bija sacred to Sarasvati), the veritable wish¬ 
granting tree for fulfilling the desire for poetic and scholastic powers, 
and which gives continuous joy, I offer worship with full-blown flowers 
in the form of beautiful verses of praise to the feet of Sri Mahivlra 
who is real Sambhu.” 

“<lRt ! ani^l 'lat't 

i »»tH+ \ 

rti cl cl£l shRi^R, 

^im mRi aiR A«Mci^ <ii>Hi mRqiim. <*'— 

He also wrote a small astrological work called FalS-fala-Prccha (Jain 
Sahitya-Samsodhaka Vol. Ill 2, pp. 162 to 165). He died at Dabhoi 
in 1743 and on Maha Sud 5th 1745 a Stupa-tope was constructed 
there as a memorial to him and his footprints were installed therein. 
It is interesting to note that a Siddhacakra Yantra in the temple of 
Sri Kalyaija Parsvanatha at Vadacauta, Surat, which was installed 
according to the inscription thereon by Mahopadhyaya Sri Yasovijaya- 
gaiji of Sri Vijayadevasurigaccha and got prepared by Sri Fulbai 
daughter of Sri Nathibai on Po§a Sud 1st, Sunday and Pusya 
(asterism) s. y. 1737. 

upAdhyAya Sri meghavijaya 


He flourished from about 1700 Vikrama era. He was a pupil 
of Krpavijaya who was fifth in the line of the famous Jagadguru Sri 
Hiravijayasuri. He was a grammarian, logician and poet and was 
also versed in astrology, palmistry and MantrasSstra. His knowledge 
of MantrasSstra can be gauged to an extent by perusal of his work 
on Visa-Yantra (Diagram of the number 20) which also describes 


+ V. 1. 
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Arjuna-Patika alias Vijaya-Yantra based on the diagram of the num¬ 
ber 15 and its multiples and also by perusal of his Varsa-prabodha 
alias Meghamahodaya as the latter contains Yantras and Mantras for 
causing as well as stopping rainfall and Sarvatobhadra and other 
Yantras. For a detailed description of his works the readers are referred 
to Mr. M. D. Desai’s “Short History of Jaina Literature” pp. 651-655. 
We may mention however that his Sanskrta poems DevSnandabhyu- 
daya, Meghaduta SamasyS and SantinStha Caritra are illustrations of 
completions of SamasySs-portionsofverses taken from classical poems like 
Sisupalavadha,Meghaduta andNaisadhIya respectively. He also composed 
Digvijaya mahakSvya. His unique Saptasandhana Mahakavya describes 
simultaneously the biographies of five Tirtha^karas viz. Sri Rsabhadeva, 
Sri Santinath, Sri Neminatha, Sri Parsvanatha and Sri Mahavira and 
Sri Ramacandra and Sri Krsna each verse being applicable to the 
biographies of all the seven personages. This is sufficient to show his 
command over the Sanskrta lanauage. He has composed a commentary 
on Vijayadeva-Mahatmya and also on Bhaktamara Stotra of Sri 
Manatungasuri, Laghutrisasthi Caritra and Pancakhyana. His Candra- 
prabha is a parallel to Siddhanta Kaumudi and deals with the Sutras 
of Siddhahema in the same manner as the latter deals with Pacini’s 
Sutras. It is also in three versions—short, medium and large. His 
Udayadipika and Ramalasastra are works on astrology and divination 
through casting of dice and Hastasanjivani alias Siddhajnana deals with 
palmistry. His Matrkaprasada deals with Adhyatma. He also wrote 
Arhadgita in 36 Adhyayas and Brahmabodha. His Yuktiprabodha in 
Prakrta with a Sanskjrta commentary contains a refutation of the 
contentions of Banarasidas and his followers and Dharma Mafijufa 
contains a refutation of the contentions of Dhundhakas a sect of the Jains 
against idol-worship. He has also written some minor works in Gujarati. 

That he was a Mantrika is also proved by the fact that he 
begins almost all his works with a Mantra and obeisance to Sri 
Sankhesvara Parsvanatha. The Mantra is 4 \ 
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We cite here a passage from his Meghamahodaya pp. 68-69 in support 
of Man trie worship. 

"wr %fg: i r x x x 

51 anrjftq.i5Sf^t?q?5 i af3q?i(fl?iq.Ni*in i 

V7?»Rra% «fra: li” 

PANDIT SrI vIRAVIJAYA 

Pandit Sri Viravijaya was born at Ahinedabad, Santidas Pado 
near GheekSnta, of Audicya Brahmana parents Yajnesvara and Vijkore 
on Aso sud 10th 1829 Vikram era. He was named Kesavaram. lie 
had a sister named Ganga. He was married to a lady named Rabat 
at Dehgam before he attained the age of 18 years. As a result of 
some domestic quarrel between the mother and the son, the latter 
left home. The mother searched for him and learnt that he was at 
Rocaka village. He however did not return and the mother died 
heart-broken. It is said that his sister Ganga also on hearing 
this news died. Kesavaram after leaving home wandered from place 
to place till he met Sri Subhavijaya either at Bhimanatha village 
near Dholera or at some place near Palitana. He was then seriously 
ill but recovered through the good offices of Sri Subhavijaya. He then 
asked leave of Sri Subhavijaya to return home, but the latter pursuaded 
him to lead the life of a Sadhu and Kesavaram agreed. He was then 
initiated at PSnsar and named Viravijaya on Kartak Vad 1848. Then 
both went to Cambay and they entered Cambay in a procession taken 
put by the Sangha which had assembled on the outskirts of the city 
to receive them. Sri Subhavijaya had previously thereto initiated two 
other pupils named Dhiravijaya and Bhapavijaya. Both the preceptor 
and the pupil stayed at Cambay for about five years i. e. upto Jeth Sud 
5th 1853. During the period Sri Viravijaya made great progress in 
his. study erf Sanskrta, studied the five MahSkSvyas and the six 
systems of Indian philosophy as also the religious scriptures. The title 
of Pandit was thereafter conferred upon him some-time before his 
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preceptor died on F5gan Vad 12th 1860 at Ahmedabad. Pandit Sri 
Viravijaya was greatly devoted to his Guru. His major works are 
Prasna-CintSmanix in Sanskrta (1868) and Surasundari RSlsa (1857), 
Dhammila Kupvara R3.sa (1896) and Candrasekhara RS.sa (1902) and 
commentary on AdhyatmasSra of UpadhySya Sri Yasovijaya in Gujarati. 
Amongst his minor works are Subhaveli being the biography of his 
Guru in verse, Pfijas, Sajjayas and Stavanas. The hymn of Sri Maha- 
viraswami’s 27 births is of fine lyric quality. His Pujas specially 
Panca Kalyaijaka Puja (1889) contain pieces of beautiful lyric poetry. 
There is a Viravijaya Nirvana Rasa written by his pupil Rangavijaya 
which gives authoritative information about his life. He lived at Surat 
during the monsoon of 1871. There yatis quarrelled with him apparently 
on the question of Tithi-Date i. e. which dates should be considered 
authoritative by the Jains and contended that Viravijaya was wrong. 
They even went the length of going to Court on such a flimsy pretext, 
but there Sri Viravijaya successfully proved that his opinion was correct. 
Now this dispute arose really because Pandit Sri Viravijaya was a 
Sarnvegi or Reformist Sadhu in the line of the great Reformist Sri 
Satyavijaya PannySsa (Pandit). In 1878 a member of the Dhundhia 
or Sthanakavasi section which was opposed to idol-worship filed a suit 
against the members of Visa Srimali caste of Ahmedabad and Vira¬ 
vijaya was the leading Sadhu cited there as a witness. The sadhus of 
the other sect were also cited. There Viravijaya successfully proved 
that idol-worship was in accordance with the Jain sacred scriptures. He 
was very learned in canonical literature and publicly expounded such 
abstruse philosophical work as Sri Visesavasyaka Bhasya with commen¬ 
tary. Since 1865 when an Upasraya was built at Bhatthini-Pole 
Ahmedabad, Viravijaya whenever he came to Ahmedabad stayed there, 
and it came to be known after his name. 

X See V. 6 which shows his having successfully performed Sidhani of Sarasvati;” 
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He took a leading part in the Anjana-salSka and installation 
ceremonies got performed by Seth Motisa in his group of temples on 
Satrunjaya Hills in 1893 and also in similar ceremonies at Seth 
Hathising’s Temple at Ahmedabad in 1903. In 1899 he was in a 
Sangha going on a pilgrimage to Pancatirtha. Before it left the borders 
of GujarSt cholera broke out and people dispersed in small groups. 
The group which stuck to Sri Viravijaya was brought back by him 
safely to Ahmedabad, by his MSntric powers. At every stage on the 
way back Sri Viravijaya used to sprinkle charmed water around the camp. 

In his RS.S3.S Sri Viravijaya has made special obeisance to 
Sarasvati and PadmSvati. The writer is reliably informed that Sri 
Viravijaya was a devoted worshipper of Padm^vati and performed 
MSntric SadhanS of Rakta (Red) PadmSvati (See Appendix 3). * 

The beauty and charm of his poetry are themselves sufficient 
proof of his being a gifted writer. He is a poet of the first order in 
Gujarati and many of his lyric pieces entitle him to be called theDaya- 
ram of the Jains. He died on Bhadarva Vad 3rd 1908. Vikrama era 
Sri Viravijaya was so modest that although Sri Vijayadevendra- 
suri Acarya of Tapagaccha offered to confer upon him the title of 
Upadhyaya he did not agree to receive the same. It is said that Sri 
Rupavijaya was his rival in composition of Pujas and Stavanas. His 
footprints were installed in the said Upasraya at Bhatthini Pole on 
Maha Sud 6th 1909. 

Amongst his contemporaries was the poet Sri Padmavijaya, 
the preceptor of the said Rupavijaya who flourished from 1792 to 
1862. Vikrama era 

MUNI MAHArAja SrI MOHANLAlJI 
Sri Mohanlalji was born at Candpur in Marwad of Brahmana 
parents Badarmalji and Sunder on Caitra Vad 6th 1885 Vikrama era. 

■ - ■■■■*■ '■ ^ 

The Rakta Padmivatl Mantra is given here from the writer’s collection:- 31 ^ 

5^ sS h: firgvwsrtfipt ^ e#l w ii 
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He was initiated ns ‘Yati’ in 1903 by Sri Mahendrasuri and was made 
a pupil of Sri Rupacandji himself a pupil of Sri Mahendrasuri and 
became a Samvegi (Reformist) Sadhu in 1931. In those times Bombay 
was not considered sufficiently holy for visit or stay of SSdhus. SSdhus 
used to come only upto Daman and never proceeded southwards 
beyond Daman. Sri Mohanlalji considered it his duty to preach Jain 
doctrines to the Bombayites also and make them follow the path of 
religion. As a Sarnvegi SSdhu he visited Bombay for the first time 
in 1947 then again in 1951, 1952 and 1957. When in Bombay he so 
much impressed Jains as well as non-Jains by his simple holy life 
that he earned great respect and regard of all Bombayites without 
distinction of caste and creed whether rich or poor whether literate 
or illiterate. What impressed the people most was his pure and simple 
ascetic life. His unassuming nature and his preachings founded on the 
basic principles of all religions appealed to the heart of every one 
of his hearers. His speech seemed more to be the speech of a saintly 
soul rather than of a mere scholar. His hearers were impressed and 
convinced because his discourse appeared to be specially meant for 
every one of his hearers and suit them inspite of their divergent 
tastes. It always appeared to be a heart-to-heart talk. His manners 
were charming by their very simplicity. He seemed always to be 
frankly disclosing whatever passed in his mind. Although religious- 
minded he had sympathy and love for the worldly-minded and used 
always to guide them to better ways and simpler but higher sphere 
of life. By his holy life and saintly thoughts directed towards the welfare 
of every creature and his concentration on the ideal of Ahimsa he had 
so to say created a very holy and peaceful atmosphere around him and 
whosoever came in contact with his hallowed personlity enjoyed real peace 
of mind and many times such occasion became the turning point of his 
life. The writer though then very young had the privilege of hearing his 
very impressive discourses and he still retains the highest regard for his 
simple unassuming but truly humane, holy and ideally ascetic life. 
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Without his asking anyone specially, people spent lacs of rupees for 
religious and charitable purposes. The richest used to wait upon him 
daily to learn even by a mere word or hint of his pupils what would 
meet with his remotest desires and used to vie with each other to 
carry out the same. The period of his life prior to 1947 was really 
the preparatory ground for his immense popularity in his later life 
which went on increasing till he died at Surat on Chaiter Vad 12th 
1963 Vikrama era. During the period of 16 years from 1947 to 1963 
he spent monsoons at Surat in 1948 and 1950 and at Bombay in 1951 
and 1952 and stayed at Surat during the mcnsoons of 1955 and 1956 and 
again stayed in Bombay from 1957 to Magha 1963 and visited Surat 
last in 1963 when he departed this life. During the year 1949 he went 
with a Sangha on pilgrimage to Satrunjaya in PSlitSija and stayed 
there during the monsoon of that year. The monsoon of 1953 he 
spent at Ahmedabad and that of 1954 at PStan. As a result of his 
preachings several Libraries and schools for religious and secular 
education and charitable funds were started at Bombay, Surat, Pali- 
tanS. and Ahmedabad. An Industrial school also imparting religious 
education named Rao Saheb HirSchand Motichand Jhavery and A. S. 
Jayakore UdyogasSlS. was started at Surat. There is a library and 
Sanskrta Pathas'SlS. established in his memory at Bombay which is even 
now rendering very useful services to the Jains as well as non-Jains. 

We have already described the charming personality of Sri 
Mohanlalji. Adverting to his Mantric powers, we apprehend that to 
describe particular incidents would involve mention of names of 
contemporaries so we would say generally that he was believed to 
possess Vacanasiddhi-miraculous power by which whatever he said 
came to pass. In or about 1930 when he was on the outskirts of 
Jaipur city and had to pass a night in the Jungle near a Vav (a step- 
well) a tiger approached him. He thereupon stood in meditation in 
Kayotsarga—pose. The tiger thereupon nodded his head and went 
away. In or about 1945 when he was at a place near Kaira, probably 
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MSLtar about the month of Caitar, a buffalo was about to be sacri¬ 
ficed during NavarStra in the temple of a Hindu goddess. When 
pressed by the Jain Sangha to do something to save the buffalo he 
got charmed powder (visa) dropped on the buffalo and it immediately 
became wild and turbulent and escaped. Thenceforward the animal- 
sacrifice was discontinued there. He had much influence with the 
king of Sirohi and obtained permission from him for Jains to construct 
a temple with a turret at RohidSL which was being objected to by 
local Brahmins and others. 

Many have experienced what may be described in yaugic terms his 
Anugraha Sakti. Whomsoever he blessed became prosperous in every 
respect. People of Surat held him, and even now hold his memory 
in high regard, all attributing their prosperity to the blessings of 
the Guru Maharaja Sri Mohanlalji.* His photoes are to be seen in 
much greater number in the houses and shops of the Jains than of 
any other Jain Sadhu. His name is remembered in the morning by 
Jains as they remember the name of Sri Gautama. Once when Sri 
Mohanlalji was in Bombay the rain was delayed for a very long time 
and people became very anxious and a Rathayatra i. e. Procession 
with the idol of Sri Jina installed in a chariot was taken out under 
his directions and the rain poured down immediately. 


U” 





Antiquity of Jain Mantras and Mantric Literature 

W E have already stated that VidySnupravada, the tenth Purva, 
was entirely devoted to Mantras and VidySs and that the 
Mantric literature comprised therein may be reasonably supposed to 
belong to the age of Sri Parsvanatha. We also indicated its possible 
connection with earlier Tirthahkaras including ^the first Tirthankara 
Sri Rsbhadeva by reference to Kalpasutra and tlft Jain tradition (See 
note p. 149 ante). 

JAIN STOpa and other ANTIQUITIES OF MATHURA 
Tradition connects Sri Parsvanatha with the famous Jain Stupa 
at Mathura which has been described in the Inscription (No. XX 
Epigraphia Indica Vol. II) dated the year 79 of Kus§na King Vasudeva 
i.e. 157 A.D. as ‘built by the Gods’. Smith says in his ‘Jain Stupa 
and other Antiquities of Mathura’ (p. 13);- 

“Its original erection in brick in the time of Parsvanatha the 
predecessor of Mahavira would fall at a date not later than B.C. 600. 
Considering the significance of the phrase in the inscription ‘built by 
the Gods’ as indicating that the building at about the beginning of 
the Christian era was believed to date from a peried of mythical an¬ 
tiquity, the date B.C.600 for its first erection is not too early. Pro¬ 
bably, therefore, this stupa of which Dr. Fuhrer exposed the founda¬ 
tions is the oldest building known in India.” 

Sri Jinaprabhasuri also in Mathur&puri Kalpa contained in his 
work Vividha-Tirtha-Kalpa p. 19 describes it as built by Gods (^- 
and in his Caturasiti-Mah5tIrtha-n5.masahgraha-kalpa he 
describes it as ‘built by MahSlaksmi’ (*igirat 

the name MahSlaksmi being perhaps taken to be a synonym for KuberSl, 
Kubera being the famous god of wealth and Kubera being his female 
counterpart and therefore identified with MahalaksmI. 

According to the account contained in the said MathurSpuri 
Kalpa the original Stupa was of gold and built by KuberS, a sylvan 
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deity presiding over the forest where two SSLdhus in the ‘TTrtha’ 
(spiritual regime) of Sri SuparsvanStha spent the monsoon, as she 
was much pleased at their saintly character and severe austerities, 
and wished that their desire to make obeisance, along with the Sangha, 
to the images of Jina on Mt. Meru might be fulfilled. It was a repre¬ 
sentation of Meru with its triple girdles and four idols of Jina facing 
the four quarters on each of the three girdles, A dispute arose amongst 
the followers of different religions regarding the ownership of the Stupa, 
and it was agreed that the same should be decided by divine interce¬ 
ssion and that the disputants should for that purpose keep vigil during 
the night and worship the particular gods they believed in by burning 
incense etc. before their representations on Pata (canvas or a piece 
of cloth). In a cyclone which occured during the night all the Patas 
except that of Sri Suparsvanatha were torn and destroyed. Consequently 
the Stupa was declared to belong to the Jains. In the time of Sri 
PSrsvanatha the Stupa was encased in bricks as a precaution against 
bad times predicted by Sri PSrsvanatha. A temple was built outside 
the Stupa and an idol of Sri P5rsvanS.tha was installed therein. The 
Stupa was ultimately repaired at the instance of Sri Bappabhattisuri 
in 1300 Vira era. The said account and the various images and 
AySgapatas discovered from the excavations of the Stupa are important 
to prove ancient worship of AySgapata and Patas in general as also 
of Sarasvatl and AmbikS whose images have been found from the 
excavations by Dr. Fuhrer. MathurS Inscription No II (Vienna oriental 
journal Vol. Ill 1889) relates to the dedication of the image of Sarasvatl 
in the year 84 of Kus5.na kings i, e. 162 or 172 A.D. The MathurS, image 
of S’rl Ambika is preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. It is made 
of red stone. Other early images of Ambika are the rock-cut images 
in the Navamuni cave, Khandagiri, Orissa and at Dhank* in Kathiawar. 
The importance of these images of Sarasvatl and Ambika is that they 

* “Stylistically also the (Dhank) sculptures belong to theearlyfourthcenturybetween 
Ku^nas or (K^atrapas) and the Guptas”-Dr. H. D. Sankalia, P. 430 J. R. A.S. 1938. 
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are independent and not merely as attendant deities. They, therefore, 
prove independent ancient worship of Sarasvati and Ambika. 

POPULAR JAIN DEITIKS 

There is mention of both Sarasvati and Ambika in Nirvana- 
kalika but not Kubera. Subsequent works on installation ceremonies 
dealing with Santikavidhi-Propitiatory rites include special verses in 
praise of Kubera the deity presiding over the Jain Stupa at Mathura 
and Acchupta (a VidyadevI, see p, 38 Nirvana Kalika) besides the 
popular Sasandevatas viz. Apraticakra, Padmavatl, Ambika and 
Siddhayika. Sri Jinaprabhasuri gives these verses in Nandirayanavihi, 
Vidhiprapa p. 30. As in Mahanisitha Sutra Srutadevata or Sarasvati, 
Amrakusmandi, Acchupta and Indrapi are mentioned as standards 
of comparison they appear to be very popular from ancient times.x 
The reason of the popularity of the four deities mentioned above is 
probably that Apraticakra, Padmavatl, Ambika and Siddhayika are 
respectively the deities presiding over the famous Tirthas Satrunjaya, 
Sammetasikhara alias Parsvanatha hills, Girnar and Pavapuri-Vaibhara 
hills. As the Jains gradually moved to Western India Girnar and 
Ambika gained in importance. Satrunjaya in ancient times had fallen 

*■ According to Rupamaijd;nia images of Sri AdinSlha, Sri NeminSth, Sri Parsvanatha 
and Sri Mahavira are endowed with miraculous qualities as also image of Sri Cakre- 
5varl, Sri Ambika, Sri Padmavatl and Sri SiddhSyika and are especially worshipped: 

'jrqT IKMI 

IR^H” ^*i«srai«n?rs,2. vH. 

X X X X [%»it %«ii ai’Eipsi i” 

Adh. II Udde^a 8, Mah5ni5itha; (Ms. p. II A) see also the following in Panca- 
Kalpabhisya, 5th Kalpa where KusmSt^dl alias Ambik& is invoked along with Sara¬ 
svati for obtaining learning: 
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into the hands of the Buddhists. It is said that even Kapardiyaksa, 
one of the presiding deities thereof, when Sri VajraswSmi in the 
beginning of the Cliristian era visited Satrunjaya, had turned heretic 
and was replaced by another deity by Sri VajraswSmi. During that 
period Girnar w^as the only Tirtha which could be easily visited by 
Jains in Western India. Girn5r therefore became a popular place of 
jalgrimage and Sri Atnbika came to be considered the Jain AmnSya ^ 
deity. Sri Apraticakra or Gakresvarl being connected with Panca- 
Paramesti-Mantra and the Surimanlra-Yantra and Siddhacakra-Yantra 
continued to be a popular MSntric deity. Sri Padmavatl being connected 
with Sri Parsvan5tha the ideal of M5ntrikas and the most popular 
Tirthankara who earned the title of PurisadSnlya has continued to be 
an equally popular Mantric deity. The importance of Sri SiddhSyik'a 
is owing to her being an attendant deity of the last Tirthankara 
Sri MahS-vIra. 

vidyAdk\Is 

The worship of Vidyadevis amongst Jains is most ancient as 
would be evident from references given further on. 

They are essentially Mantric deities presiding over all Mantric 
literature. (J)f course as Srutadevi alias Sarasvatl is the deity presiding 
over the whole literature sacred as well as secular, she occupies the 
pre-eminent position amongst Mantric deities, and Vidyadevls are con¬ 
sidered deities allied to her but holding comparitively a subsidiary 
position. In the Jain pantheon Sasana-Yaksas and Sasana-Yaksinis 
are concerned with the protection of the Jain fold and the Jain doctrine. 

ambikA and other mAntkic ditties 

Sri Ambika appears to have been invoked on various occasions 

X ^ ^ I x x x 

f^TT WITT 

m a%i i sT?r 
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by various AchSryas and laymen for the fulfilment of the objects of 
the Sangha. We have seen how Priyagranthisuri invoked her and 
succeeded in impressing the Jain doctrine of Ahirnsa on the Brahmanas 
intent on the sacrifice of a goat. Mandevasuri, different from the author 
of Laghusanti, once forgot the text of Surimantra and learnt the same 
again by invoking Ambika. The famous Haribhadrasuri was aided by 
Sri AmbikS. when he defeated the Buddhists who were assisted by 
their patron-deity TarS. in the debate. Bappabhattisuri was aided by Sri 
AmbikS in his dispute with the Digambaras regarding precedence in wor¬ 
ship at Girnar. It is unnecessary to multiply instances of worshij) of Sri 
AmbikS amongst Jains in the ancient times. We may conveniently 
mention here that this fact is borne out by the poetic literature consi¬ 
sting of hymns viz. Caturvirnsati Stotras and Stutis. We would speci¬ 
fically mention CaturvirnsatikS Stutis by Sri Bappabhattisuri, Sri 
Sobhanamuni and NySyavisSrada Sri Yasovijayaji. All the three have 
verses in p^raise of SarsAatl, Vidyadevis and also in praise of Sri 
AmbikS although she is not a VidySdevi but is a Sasandevi particularly 
an attendant deity of Sri NeminStha. As the Stutis relate to the 
twenty—four Tirthankaras verses in p:>raise of 24 SSsandevIs would 
have been quite ajipropriate. But the fact that Vidyadevis are p)raised 
insteael shows the ancient character of their worship) anel also of MSntric 
worship, Bappabhattisuri has twice praised VairotyS,x the chief queen of 
Dharanendra eind Kapardiyaksa, In his times they must have been 
amongst Mantric deites usually worshipped. Sobhanamuni has addition¬ 
ally p^raised SantidevatS. and Brahmasantiyaksa (See also p. 7 & p). 8 
Nirvanakalika), who must have been therefore amongst the Mantric 
deities commonly worshipped in his times. Sri Yasovijayaji has several 

* See Sri Haribhadrasuri’s commentary on Avalyakasutra p. 411 for mention of 
Amba and other deities. See also foot-note on page 204 ante. 

X We have Vairotyistava of much earlier date by Aryanandila wherein both Sri 
Vairotyi and Sri Padmivati are described as queens of Sri Dharanendra. See also p. 
36 & p. 38 Nirvanakalika. 
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verses in praise of Sarasvati instead. It is quite natural in his case as 
he is known to have been an Upasaka of Sarasvati. Further instead 
of Vairotya he praises Sri Padmavatl which shows that worship of 
Padmavatl was more common in his times. Sri Jinaprabhasuri also in 
his Caturvims'atistava (KavyamalS Part VII p. 170) praises Sarasvati 
and Ambika. The same is the case with Caturvirnsatistuti by Sri 
Dharmaghosasuri. In the numerous hymns composed in the 
intermediate period of 700 years between Sri Sobhanamuni and Sri 
Yasovijayaji Sarasvati appears to have been usually praised varied some¬ 
times by the praise of Sasandevis, but worship of Sarsvatl and Ambika 
seems to have been current uninterruptedly from the most ancient 
times to this day. 

Referring to ‘Aindrastuti’ by Sri Yasovijayaji the prefernce of 
Sri Yasovijaya for praise of Sarasvati instead of Yaksas might be noted. 
The fact that the worship of Brahmasanti and Kapardiyaksa had 
gone out of vogue during the interval of 700 years between Sri Sobhana 
muni and Sri Yas'ovijaya might account for it. The available MSntric 
literature also confirms this inference, as it does not include Mantra 
Kalpas of these Yaksas. (In an unpublished list of manuscripts of 
the first and second Stambhas of Bliathahki Kuiidi at Jeselmer dealing 
with Mantra Medicine and Astrology bearing No. 843 to No. 1004-a 
copy of which is with the writer-there is a KapardiyaksSradhana-Kalpa 
being No. 877-7 leaves. But it is not available anywhere else). 

vidyAdevIs and origin of vidyAdharas 

As promised we shall now deal with the origin of VidySdharas 
and worship of the VidySdevIs. The oldest account as to the origin 
of Vidyadharas and worship of the VidySdevIs is found at pp. 163-164 
Vasudevahl^di of Sri Sanghadasagani (circa 600 A. D.). A similar 
account is given at pp. 161-162 of Avasyaka Cur^i as well as at pp. 
143-144 of Sri Haribhadrasuri’s commentary. 

Briefly it says that in times of S’rl Rsabhadeva after he renounced 
the world and turned an ascetic, two princes named Nami and Vinami 
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sons of Kaccha and Mahakaccha, followed him from place to place, 
attended upon him sword in hand and served him zealously. 
Dharanendra, the king of snake-deitits, who came to make obeisance 
to the lord, saw them serving the lord humbly, diligently and respect¬ 
fully. Out of curiosity he inquired what their object was in thus serving 
the lord. They replied that the lord distributed lands amongst his sons 
and other Ksatriyas when they were in a distant country and that 
they were then serving the lord in order that the lord might do them 
some favour. Dharnendra replied with a smile that the lord was beyond 
favour and disfavour and indifferent even to his own body, 
was without any possessions or belongings and free from attachment 
like a lotus, and that as they had however served the lord for a long 
time he would give them lands on both the sides of Mt. Vait5dhya 
as its reward. As the lands were not approachable on foot, he said that, 
he would give them the flying-lore and also other VidySs with the 
aid of which they might induce people to go with them there. They 
thanked him and Dharnendra gave them forty-eight tliousand VidySs 
of Gandharvas (Deities) and Pannagas (Snake-deities) including amongst 
them MaharohinI,* Prajnapti, Gauri, Vidyunmukhi MahajwSla, Tiras- 
karini, Bahuriipa and others. Nami and Vinami founded on the South 
and North sides of Mt. Vaitadhya fifty and sixty towns respectively. 
Their subjects were divided in sixteen Nikayas or groups, eight 
Nikayas belonging to Nami and the other eight to Vinami. The re¬ 
spective groups took their names from the names of the Vidyadevis 
presiding over them e. g. Gaurikas from Gauri, Gandharas from Gandhari, 
Manavas from Manavi, Matangas from Mitangl, Kalakesas from 
Kalika etc. They installed Lord Rsabha in the courts in their towns 
as also the particular VidyadevI presiding over the particular group 
of Vidyadharas.t 

* AvaiyakacurijI additionally mentions that amongst the forty-eight thousand Vidyis 
Gauri, Gandhiri Rohiol and Prajnapti are MahividySs. 

J Sri Dharavendra laid down rules for the observance of Vidyidharas: (1) No one 
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Thus arose the Vidyadharas. We may refer the readers to p. 176 ante 
for an account of some Vidyadharas who flourished about the time 
of Sri Mahavira. 

Most of the stories comprised in Vasudevahindi relate to 
Vidyadharas and their achievements through the employment of Vidy5.s 
which are nearly forty in numbers. Mahajwala is described there as 
the most powerful Vidya being counter to all other VidySs. An interest¬ 
ing account of Sadhana of Mahajwala and other Vidyas involving 
worship of Sanjayanta and Dharnendra appears at p. 318 et seq. 
Vasudevahindi Pt. II. The reader interested in them may refer to them 
himself. What is comparatively of greater importance for our purpose 
is the enumeration of a number of VidyHs in one of the most ancient 
Ahga viz. Suyagadangasutra, II Sruta Skandha, Adh. 2, Sutra 30 p. 318 

sOtkakrtAi^ga-vidyAs 

The said Sutra calls those who employ Vidy§.s for the purpose 
of getting food, drink, clothing, bedding, house or any other object of 
enjoyment, non-Aryans and misguided and states that such persons 
would after their death become demons or pariahs amongst gods and 
would thereafter be reborn quite dumb and blind as a result of such 
misuse of Vidy5.s. It is clear that what the passage condemns is the 
employment of VidySs out of selfish motives. The VidySs are therein 
classed amongst PSpas'ruta i. e. sinful or evil learning 

About forty Vidy5.s are enumerated in the said Sutra of which 
twenty eight are VidySs proper and the remaining twelve are meant for 
astrological predictions. They are e.xplained in the commentary on the said 
Sutra. The famous Tantric Satkarmas and many other objects are said to 
be achieved by these VidySLs. One of the Vidyas Atharvani-apparently 
connected with Atharvaveda-is said to cause injury to another at once. 
This would support what we have stated before that Tantra and Mantra 

shall in any way offend a Sadhu (ii) nor offend or do injury to a person who has taken 
refuge in a Jain temple (iii) nor abduct a woman against her will and that if any one 
transgressed these rules he would lose his Vidyas. P. 227 Vasudevahindi Pt. II. 
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hnve their origin in Atharvaveda. PakaFSisam is the same as IndrajSla 
causing illusions, MohanakarS. causes fascination or infatuation, Garbha- 
karS, brings about conception, DurbhagakarS makes even a good- 
looking person ugly and SubhagakarS even an ugly person good- 
looking. Vaitali attacks with a staff and Ardhavait5ll coun¬ 
teracts the former. Avaswapini causes deep sleep, T5lodgh5tani 
opens locks, SvapSk! is a Vidya of CSndalas otherwise known 
as MatahgTx. SSmbari, Dravidi and KSlihgi are so called 
because they are connected with the respective countries of 
Sambaras, Dravidas and Kalihgas or are composed in their respective 
languages. Gauri and G5.ndharl are amongst the sixteen Jain Maha- 
vidy5s. AvapatanT causes one to fall down and UtpatanI to rise up. 
The latter is the same as the flying-lore. JrmbhanI terrifies the 
opponent, Stambhini paralyses them. SlesanT means either one which 
sets a thing on fire or joins things together, Amayakaram causes or 
spreads disease, Visalyakaraiii removes foreign substances like arrow- 
heacls etc. from the body and heals it up. Prakr5manT causes swift 
forward movement. AntardhanT causes persons and things to disappear. 
Ayamani means that which lengthens out or stretches forth; if it stands 
for AchamanI it means one which swallows up. * 

VASUDEVAHll;iPl-Vli:)YAS 

Of these Avaswapini, TalodghatanT, Gauri, GandhSri JrmbhanI 
StambhanI, VaitSlI, Svap5kl-M5tahgl and Tiraskaranl-Antardh5.ni are 
also found amongst VidySs described in Vasudevahindl. The first two 
and the fifth are mentioned at page, 7, eighth at i)age 84, sixth at pp. 
317-319 and the remaining at p. 164 of Vasudevahindi. For names 

X Gauri and GSndhari are described as Matanga-Vidyas in NIs’itha Bhasya Udd. XVI 
V. 63 and Brhat-Kalpa Udd. I, v. 2508. See also Baris’i§tha Parva II, where two 
VidySdharas marry CSnda.lakanyas to acquire accomplishment in a particular Vidyi. 

* VVe would note here other references to Vidya and Mantra occurring in SutrakrtaAga 
or in its Niryukti. Mantra: SutrakrtaAga, .Adh. Vlll v. 4, p. 168; VidyA-Mantra: Nir- 
yukti V. 98, p. 169; Mantra: SutrakrtaAga, Adh. 14 v. 20, p. 248. 
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of VidySs mentioned at various places in Vasudevahiridi see appendix 
IV, 74, at p. 51 Vasudeva Hindi Part II. It also mentions MahSlrohini 
Prjnapti, Mahajw5.l5 MS.navI and Kali besides Gauri and Gandharl, 
mentioned above who are amongst the 16 Jain Mahlvidyas, 
jwAlAmAlinI and digambara JAIN mAntrikas 
We have already stated that according to Vasudevahindi the 
most powerful Vidya is Mahajwala alias Mahajwalini alias Jwalamalini. 
Vidyadharas accomplished in this Vidya are there described to be 
always victorious over their opponents who may be accomplished in 
other Vidyas. This is, perhaps, the reason why this VidyadevT, who 
is also the attendant deity-Sasandevi of the eighth Tirtharikara Sri 
Candraprabha, is pojoularly worshipped and has independent Mantra- 
kalpas. The oldest Mantrakalpa available of Sri JwalamSlini alias 
Jwalini is of Sri Ilelacarya alias ElacSrya a Digambara Acharya and 
a Mantrika of great repute. He has also composed a hymn in praise of the 
deity. There is another Kalpa by Sri Indranandi, also a Digambara 
jain Acharya, based upon the said old Kalpa of Sri HelacSrya. Sri 
Mallisenasuri, author of the present work-Sri Bhairava Padmavati 
kalpa has included in his “VidyanusSsana”, an abridged Jwalamalini 
Kalpa and has also composed an independent Mantra-Kalpa of this 
deity. We may note here that according to the Digambara tradition 
famous Mantrasiddhas began with Sri Pujyapada (6th century Vikrama 
era) followed by the said Sri Helacarya (of Dravida Sangha) who 
flourished circa 9th century Vikrama era and Sri Indranandi (of Dravida 
Sangha) who flourished circa 996 Vikrama era i.e. Saka 861. Then 
came the author of the present work Sri Mallisepasuri who was 
followed by Sri Subhacandracarya, author of Jnanarnava, Bhattaraka 
Sri Aristanemi and Bhattaraka Sri Subhacandra (circa s,y. 1608), who 
was a pupil of the famous Bhattaraka Jnanabhusana. Sri Aristanemi 
wrote Sri Sridevi Kalpa and Sri Subhacandra wrote Sri AmbikSkalpa. 
There have been others also of lesser note who neednotbe mentionedhere. x 

X Bhattaraka Siiphanandi (circa 16th century Vikrama era) wrote‘Namaskira-Mantra- 
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paumacariyam,padmacaritra,tri§a§thiSalAkApurusacaritra 

AND VIDyAs 

There are several references to Vidyas in Paumacariyam. It 
is a work composed in 530 Vira era, i.e. 60 Vikrama era according 
to its colophon. Its author Vimalasuri describes himself as belonging 
to Naila Kula. Now Naila Kula is synonymous with Naila Sakha 
which started from Arya Naila a pupil of Sri Vajrasena about 150 
Vikrama era.* So the work may be taken to have been written about 
that date. Jacobi considered it to be not earlier than the 4th or 5th 
century A.D. Dr. Kieth, Dr. Woolner and some other scholars con¬ 
sidered it to be of about 3rd century A.D. because of the occurrence 
in the work of the word Dinar and certain Greek astrological terms; 
but Dr. Winternitz, Dr. Leumann and other scholars consider that 
there is no justification for doubting the date 530 Vira era given in 
the colophon of the work itself. 

We would draw the attention of the readers particularly to 
the passage occuring in the 7th Uddesa from v. 135 to v. 145, 
About 61 Vidyas are enumerated in the said passage. Their names 
generally indicate the objects achieved through them. Amongst them 
may be noted Prajnapti which is one of the 16 Jain MahavidySs and 
Anima and Laghima two of the well known eight Siddhis (Astasiddhi). 
The flying lore is stated there to have been acquired by Ravapa, 
Bhanukarqa alias Kumbhakarna as also Bibhisana. 

Of the Vidyas named in the said passage Prajnapti is also 
found in the passage from Vasudevahi^di (p. 164) referred to above. 

kalpa’; GuQanandi (circa 16th century Vikrama era) wrote R.^iraah^la-Yantra-Puja; 
Arhaddlsa a contemporary of A^idhara wrote Sarasvatikalpa and Al2dhara(1235to 
1300 Vikrama era) wrote Gapadharavalaya and Prati^th&sHroddh&ra alias Jinayajna- 
kalpa’. Padmanandi (1385-1450 Vikrama era) who made an image of Sarasvati 
speak and Trikilya Yogi (circa 11th century) are some of the other Digambara 
Jain Mintrikas. 

* See Vlranirvapa Samvat and Jain K&lagapani P. 123. 
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Stambhini noted above as a common Vidy5 is found here as Jalastam- 
bhini (one which freezes or stops water) and AgnistambhinI (one which 
cools down or extinguishes fire). JayS. and VijayS. may also be noted, 
as these VidySs and the deities of identical names presiding over 
them are mentioned in Surimantna as well as VardhamSna Vidya. 
The PrSkrta VSLubbhavS, might mean VSgudbhava i.e. Sarasvati or 
V§.yiklbhav5. meaning one that generates stormy wind or cyclone. 
IsSnl, Shaktl and Kauberl are VidySs apparently connected with 
Sankara, Shaktl and Kubera. CandSlI is the same asSvap3.ki or MStangi 
and Nindr5.nT is the same as Avasw5pini noted above. The flying lore 
is here thrice referred to. It is also mentioned in Vasudevahindl and 
as Utpatanl in Sutrakrt5nga. Bandhanl (one which binds) and Mocani 
(one which releases) are also found in Vasudevahindl. 

We should note here the fact that Padmacarita alias Padma- 
purSpa, which appears to be a very close Sanskrit rendering by Sri 
Raviseiia a Digambara Jain Acharya (634 Vikrama era) of Pauma- 
cariyam, has the said passage from Paumacariyam rendered verbatim 
in Sanskrit. There are two or three differences which can be accounted 
for by variant readings. We might however, note one which cannot 
perhaps be so accounted for: AdarsanI for VisannS. AdarsanI can be 
identified with TiraskarinI alias AntardhSm already mentioned. Instead 
of Avasw5pinl we have Nindranl. 

Sri Hemacandracarya in Trisasthipal5k5purusacaritra Parva 7, 
canto 2 appears to have taken the said passage describing VidySLs 
from the said Padmacaritra but has additionally mentioned KohiijI, 
Gauri and Gandh5ri, which are mentioned in Vasudevahindl as well 
as in Avasyakacurni (pp. 161-162) as Mah5.vidyS.s. All the three works 
describe KSvana as accomplished in 1000 Vidy5s. (See Pauma. VIII, 
6; Padma. IX, 134-all VidySs; and Trisasthi loc.cit.). 

The importance of the above references is that they occur in 
works which were composed long before the influence of Tantrikas 
made itself felt on contemporary literature and at least as regards 
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SutrakrtSfiga in a work composed earlier than even the origin of Tantras. 

They prove the existence of VidySs not only about the time 
these works were written but also in very ancient times specially 
because they are described in such a matter-of-fact way in Sutrakrtanga 
and are associated with legendary characters of great antiquity described 
in the said subsequent works. 

SrI, HRI, DIIRTJ, kIrTI, BUDDHI & LAK§mI 
We have already shown existence of Jain Man trie deities in 
olden times. We might here refer to the footnote on page 201 ante 
giving a reference from Sri Bhagavatl Sutra IX, 11, Sutra 430 to a 
marriage-present of the idols of the six deities. Sri, Hri, Dhrti, Kirti, 
Buddhi and Laksmi. They seem to have been chosen as marriage- 
present because they are believed to bring prosperity. It was Hridevi 
amongst these who inspired Udyotanasuri otherwise known as DSksinya 
-cinha to write his beautiful story named Kuvalayamala. 

JAIN NARRATIVE LITERATURE VIDYAs AND MANTRAS 
Not merely the works already referred to but the whole of the 
Jain narrative literature is full of stories containing descriptions of 
miraculous achievements performed through the aid of Mantra, Mani* 
or gems, or Medicine and of Vidyadharas, Mantra-sadhanSs and their 
incidental dangers. We would particularly refer to Sri Haribhadrasuri’s 
SamarSiccakaha, the said Kuvalayamala, Sri Siddharsi’s Upamitibhava- 
prapanca-Katha ^ , Sri Dhanapala’s Tilakamanjari, Sri Laksmanagani’s 
Supasanaha-cariyain and SrlHemacandracarya's Trisasthi-salaka-purusa 
-caritra and Sri Somaprabhacarya’s Kumarapala-Pratibodha. 

We shall give some references from Tilakamanjari. At p. 25 ff. 
occurs Mantric initiation of the king when he obtained Aparajita Vidya 
for Sadhana of Rajalaksmi; at p. 37 occurs worship of Sri and at p. 

♦ BfNRar: i 

X Its famous author Siddharsi calls it composed by the goddess of speech 
^^^0 in the colophon thereof. 
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326 ff. occurs SSdhanSl of Vidy5s through Mfintric worship of their 
idols. Eight chief VidySs including Prajnapti and Rohini are there 
described. They come to this world from heavenly nether regions to 
offer boons to the Sadhaka. This last is an important reference as it 
shows that of the sixteen chief VidySdevis presiding over the two 
regions of Vaitadhya eight are described as they preside over one of 
the said two regions. Limitation of space does not permit us to discuss 
the numerous references even from the works already named. We 
would refer the curious reader to the article “Magic and Miracle in 
Jain Literature” by Kalipada Mitra commenced in The Jain Antiquary 
Vol. VII No, II p. 81 and continued in subsequent issues. 

AUSPICIOUS AND PROTECTIVE mAnTRIC RITES 

We must however state that there are frequent references to 
Bhuikamma or BhQtikarman, Kautuka,Mangala, PrSyascitta, Balikarma 
and Raks5vidhSna, in the canon. Bhutikarma is besmearing the body or 
an object with ashes or earth or tying to it an amulet, charm or 
thread accompanied with recital of Mantras for protection of the 
person or the object against evil eye, evil inHuence, evil spirits or even 
illness and theft. RaksapottalikS used to be tied by Dikkumarls (female 
deities) to the wrist of a newly born Tirthankara as protection against 
evil spirits and evil eye. 

Balikarma is worship of or oblation to household deities. 
RaksavidliSna is a protective rite. Kautuka is putting a mark with 
ashes, soot or black pigment on the forehead, with the object of 
warding off evil. Mangala means auspicious objects like curds, unhusked 
rice Durv5 grass and SiddhSrtha i.e. Sarsapa or white mustard and 
PrSyascitta means expiatory or propitiatory rites toward off apprehended 
evil indicated by bad dreams or movement or transit of planets. See Brhat- 
kalpa bhasya I, 1308 ff. SutrakrtSnga 11,2, 32; Bhagavatl Sutra IX, 33, 
Sutra 380; Uttaradhyayana XXII, 9; Aupap3,tikasutra II & 27; Jambudvi- 
papannatti V, Sutra 114; JnatadharmakathS I, 1 Sutras 12 & 14 and 1,14 
Sutra 99; Vipakasutra I, Sutra, 28 p. 77; PrasnavySkarana I, 2 Sutra 
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7; Rajaprasniya, Sutra 54 p. 120; VyavahSrasutra Sutra I; Kalpasutra III, 
Sutra 67 p. 62; Up5sakadasanga, I Sutra 3 & VII, Sutra 43, Avasyaka 
-brhadvrtti p. 518 and PancSsaka XIII, 24. 

Obtaining answers by questioning seers, who know future by 
gazing on a piece of cloth, mirror or crystal, sword, water, or wall aided 
by deities, or through Vidy5.s giving answers in dreams, or through a 
deity like Ghantika Yaksa communicating the answer to the ear of 
a Dombi-is also classed with the above along with Nimitta or Divina¬ 
tion in Brhatakalpa I, v. 1314 which says that one employing these 
through pride is tainted with ‘Abhiyogika’ Karma which makes him 
subservient to other deities in the next life but if one employs these 
without any desire for personal benefit and only for enhancing the 
credit or reputation of the Jain fold and the Jain faith he becomes an 
‘Aradhaka’ or faithful devotee and earns Karma which would make 
him high-born in the next life. 

We would stop here for a moment to show how this is a complete 
answer to all objections against Mantras and Vidyas and an explana¬ 
tion of what is really meant by inclusion of Mantras and VidySs in 
P5pa-sruta. It means that by themselves they are not sinful but it 
is their abuse that makes them so and that they are called Papasruta 
only because of such jjossibility of their abuse; otherwise the fact that 

*■ Cf. Bhagavatlsutra 111, 5; Uttaradhyayana XXXVI, v. 262 p. 709. See Thi^inga 
IV, 4, 354 p. 274 for 5 Bhivanas. 

* Besides Sutrakn^hga II, 2, Sutra 30 already referred to Thaninga 1X,3, Sutra 678 
p. 451, and SamavaySnga XXIX p. 49 term Mantras and Vidyas ‘Papairutas’. The last 
mentions works on VidySs like RohiUl and others, works on Mantras of Cetakasand 
others, and works on Yoga i.e.herbs or powders meant for other’s fascination or control. 
Uttaradhyayana XXXI v. 19 also prohibits employment of Papasruta; strangely the 
Sahgrabanl verse cited by the commentator does not include Mantras and Vidyas but 
only Nimitta of eight kinds and sciences of singing, dramaturgy, architecture, medicine 
and archery and cites a Sangraham verse in support which isalso cited at p. 660 AvaSya- 
kasutra by Sri Haribhadrasuri in his commentary. 
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VidyS. is defined as SrutS. comprised in Purva would be a direct contra¬ 
diction as all Purv5s are sacred and Vidy3. being part thereof is also 
sacred (See commentary on Vijj5c5.rana Sutra 683 p. 794 Bhagavati- 
sutra XX). VidytcSranas actually employ VidyS. to enable them to 
move about in the air. They would not have done so if such use of 
VidySs had been prohibited or considered sinful. Sri VajraswSmi an 
ideal AchSrya also used VidySs (See his life described ante). * 

Had there been anything objectionable inMantras and Vidyas perse 
the person employing the same properly would not have been considered 
an ArSdhaka. Not only that but as we shall show further on a MSntrika 
failing to employ Mantra on a suitable occasion is termed a Viradhaka 
or an offender against Faith. Of the triple essentials namely Darsana- 
faith, JnSna-knowledge and CSritra-conduct MSntric SSdhanS and 
Mantra-prayoga involve slight transgression against conduct only which 
can be atoned for by expiatory rite as is performed by a SSdhu after 
even careful movement for necessaries of life of an ascetic. That would 
be the case if there is no abuse of VidySs and Mantras; otherwise it 
might be an offence against all the three essentials including the prime 
essential-faith. ^ The Jains ordinarily recognise Mantras and VidySs 
for peace and tranquility of body mind and soul. See the following 
Sutra which is a part of Pratikramat>a i. e. confession and repentence 
ceremony daily performed by the Jains wherein deities devoted to the 
service of the Jain fold are invoked for the peace and tranquility of the 
body mind and soul;— 

* UttaridhyayanaXXXVIv. 262 elucidates the point, also Than&hga IV, 4 sutra 354. 

* Bhagavatlsutra III, Udd. 4 to 6 dealing with projection of forms and things through 
Vaikriya Labdhi include a passage in Udd. 5 question 18 and 19 and answers thereto 
which says that a person employs miraculous power only because of Ka$&ya (anger, 
pride, deceit and covetiveness otherwise termed Riga-attachment and Dve^a-aversion) 
affecting him and that therefore confession and repentance are necessary. This would 
apply equally to employment of VidySs and Mantras. 
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refp:rences to vidyAs and mantras from scriptures 
Jain scriptures while giving rules as to how a SSdhu should obtain 
his food by begging state that he should not in obtaining food commit 
any of the sixteen faults includi^ig employment of VidyS, Mantra, 
Cur^a or magical powder and Yoga-a mixture of drugs or Mula i. e., 
roots or herbs meant for a charm: 

55I 
zi i;*i ir^ ii 
gfs'i «i^0i f^srr gq snJi q | 

AcArANga and uttarAdhyayana 
Besides Pindaniryukti, commentary on Acaranga II, 1 Sutra 
273 and commentary on ThanSnga III, 4 Sutra 196 also describe the 
said sixteen faults. Similarly UttarSdhyayana XV, vv. 7 & 8 say that 
he is a SSdhu who does not maintain himself by employment of VidyS, 
Mantra and medicine and gives them up. UttarSdhyayana XXIV vv. 
21-25 while describing eight essentials for observance of SSdhus called 
‘PravacanamStrs’ and particularly the three ‘Guptis’ say that a S5.dhu 
should carefully control himself from a resolve involving injury to 
others and execution thereof through concentration or recital of Mantras. 
Similarly UttarS-dhyayana XVIII, 31 says that a Sadhu should turn 
back from divination through questioning deities etc. and from employ¬ 
ment of Mantras for fulfilling desires of others. 

There is a reference to OmkSra in Uttaradhyayana XXV, 29. 
Uttaridhyayana-Niryukti v.88 refers to AngavidyS and v. 118 to PrSsada- 
p5tana VidyS i. e. Vidy5 which brings down a palace. Commentary 
on Uttaradhyayana VI, p. 263 describes KSmaghata i. e. a wish-grant¬ 
ing pot obtained through Vidya. 

thai^ANga 

ThSpanga V, 2, Sutra 440 mentions Rddhi-Labdhi i. e. miraculous 
powers acquired by development of the soul, and the commentary thereon 
describes some of the principal ones. ThapSnga V, 3, Sutra 449 men- 
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tions five kinds of purifications which include Mantric purification through 
SucividyS, * Thananga IX, 3, Sutra 692 mentions Ambada who was 
a VidySdhara and a Jain layman in the time of Sri Mahavira. Thananga 
X, 3, 755, mentions the miraculous works described at p. 151 ante; 
and Sutra 776 mentions Tejolesya i. e. miraculous power of destruction 
acquired by performance of austerities which could burn a person to 
death or consume any object. Sltalesya is a counter to the said Tejolesya 
and extinguishes the fire generated by the latter. Sri Mahaviraswami 
employed Sltalesya to protect his pupil Gosaia from being burnt to 
death by an ascetic named Vesiyayana through Tejolesya directed 
against Gosaia. See for the said account Bhagavatlsutra XV, Uddesa 
1, Sutras 543, Avasyakacurni pp. 298-299 and Trisasthisalakapurusa- 
caritra IV, vv. 117-119. Sri Gautamaswami went up Mt. Astapada by 
use of miraculous power viz. Janghacarapa-labdhi to make obeisance 
to the images of the twenty-four Tirthankaras in the temple constructed 
there by Sri Bharata,the eldest son of Sri Rsabhadeva-See Avasyakaclirni 
p. 383, and Avasyaka Brahat-tika p. 287. The reader would see from 
these accounts that there is no absolute prohibition against the use of 
miraculous powers. 

samavAyA5tga rAyapaseIjii and jambudvIpaprajnapti 

Samavayanga LXXII, p. 83 mentions seventy two arts for man 
which include Vidya and Mantra as the 47th and 48th arts. The names 
of the 45th and 46th arts are the names of two Vidyas mentioned in 
Sutrakrtanga 11,2, Siitra 30 described ante. Rajaprasniya, Sutra 83 des¬ 
cribes them differently; commentary on JambudvIpaprajnapti II, Sutra 30 
reproduces the 72 arts from Rajaprasniya but gives independently 64 
arts for woman which include Mantra and Tantra as the 4th and 5th 
arts. As these seventy two or sixty four arts were expected to be 
acquired by everybody i. e. all house-holders who desired to be classed 
amongst the learned according to the standard prevalent in former 

* Sucividya is described at p. 14 B of Nirvanakaliki. 
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times, it shows that the generality of people used to be versed in Vidyas 
and Mantras in those times. 

bhagavatIsOtra. jnAtAdharmakathaJiga, antakRtdaSAi^ga, 

vipAka & uvavAi 

At Page 149 ante we have given a reference to RSyapaseni, 
Sutra 53 which describes Sri Kcsi Kumarasramana as being prominent 
in the knowledge of Vidyas and Mantras Similarly 

at p. 174 ante we have stated that according to a set description 
all Ganadharas are said to be Mantr.apradh§.na and Vidy5pradh5na. 
We would cite JnStadharmakatha I, 1, Sutra 4 and Vipakasutra 1, 
1 Sutra 1 where Arya Sudharma is so described. We have also 
referred to p. 32, AupapStika Sutra where “Theras” are also similarly 
described. Bhagavatisutra 5, Sutra 108 has a similar description of 
‘Theras’ of Sri Parsvanatha. These descriptions conclusively show how 
the Jain canon views VidySs and Mantras. It would not have so 
described-as it has done-Gaijadharas and Theras, if it considered 
Vidyas and Mantras had something inherently sinful or derogatory, 
because in that case such description would not in anyway redound 
to their credit or properly represent the very high qualities acquired 
by living ideal ascetic life by these persons. As the said attributes are in 
juxtaposition with others describing the very high and rare qualities 
of Gaijadharas and Theras the said attributes also must be taken to 
describe their very high and rare qualities-not merely approved of but 
greatly acclaimed. Jnatadharmakatha I, 14, Sutra 99 mentions inter 
alia Curnayoga and Mantrayoga. The said passage throws considerable 
light on the condition of society in ancient times as it was commonly 
believed that ascetics were possessed of miraculous powers or had 
knowledge of Mantras or charm with ashes, clay or thread, magical 
powders or herbs, roots, bark, creeper, or a blade of Silika grass, pills, 
medicine or combination of medicines which would cause enchantment, 
fascination or bring good luck or prosperity to a person. SuvratS. the 
Jain female ascetic, says that she would not even hear such things. 
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much less instruct anyone to employ same. As mentioned in the foot¬ 
note on p. 175 ante Antakrddas5hga III 8, Sutra 6 mentions worship 
of the image of Sri Ilnrinegamesi. 

PRASNAVyAKARAl^lA 

Prnsn5vyakarana 1, 1 Sutra 7 (p. 28 et seq.) is a long Sutra and 
contains several references to Mantras important for our purposes. 
There are the following references:-‘Yantras’ meaning ‘Diagrams’ 
for the purpose of driving away the opi)onent etc; ‘Ahevana’ 
meaning ‘Attracting people’and according to a variant reading‘Ahivvana’ 
meaning ‘Rendering inimical’, ‘Avindhana’ meaning making ‘one posses¬ 
sed’, ‘Abhiyogya’ meaning ‘making one subservient’-all this being done 
through Mantras or medicine. Further the Sutra refers t(^ ‘controlling’ 
which destroys the mental power or will of the medium. These, 
though true in form, involve injury to living beings, so are, in spirit, 
untrue; and those who teach these to others are condemned. It includes 
taking or giving bath with charmed waters for prosperity, good luck 
etc., protective magical rites, as also Santikarma i. e. oblation to fire 
for obtaining peace or good health accompanied with recitation of 
Mantras. This shows widespread prevalence of Mantras and Mantric rites. 

Prasnavyakarana 11, 2, Sutra 24 (pp. 113-114) praises ‘Truth’. 
Truth is said inter alia to contribute to accomplishment in the flying 
-lore of Vidyadharas and Caranas (flying-ascetics) as also Mantras, 
Medicine and Vidyas. It also says all Mantras, Magical powders, recit^ition 
of Mantras, Vidyas”' and Jambhagas (i. e. the deities concerned with 
Mantras, Vidyas and Wealth), Hconomics, weapons. Arts and Scriptures 
have truth as their base. 

VIrAkaSkuta 

The last of the 11 existing Ahgas is Vipakasruta. Its 11 Srutaskan- 
dha, Sutra 4 (p. 54) narrates the story of one Priyasena who would 
control the king, lords and others by employing Vidyas and magical 

Mantras as of Sri Harii?eganie§i and VidySs such as Prajuapti and others. 
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powders for fascinntion or being invisible or charming, controlling or 
making others subservient. This does not require further comment. 

urAb'GAS 

Coming to the Up5.ngas besides the references already given 
Uvavai p. 28 refers to Sri MahSvTra’s S5dhus possessed of various mira¬ 
culous powders (Labdhis) including Caranas which according to the 
Commentary means Janghacaranas and Vidyacaranas (SSdhus posse¬ 
ssing miraculous powers through austerity and VidyS enabling them 
to fly through the air),-see Bhagavatl XX, 9, Sutra 683 p. 793 and 
commentary thereon jj. 794. Vijjaharas (persons accomplished in 
special Vidy§.s like Prajnapti and others), and Agasativaino (persons 
capable of bringing down from the sky in form of rain desirable 
objects like gold etc. and also undesirable objects like dust, pebbles 
etc). Kayapaseni Sutra 80 inter alia refers to Mantraprayoga thought 
of by queen Suriyakanta to kill king PaesT. Pupfiya-Puspika IV (p. 31 
A) refers to Vidya-prayoga and Mantraprayoga for getting issue. 

daS.waikAlika and prabiiAvakas 

Amongst Mfilasutras Dasavaikalika Adh. II, v. 6 mentions ‘Agan- 
dhana’ snakes who would not suck up again poison from the part of 
the body bitten by them once they have emitted it and would prefer 
to be burnt to death under Mantric compulsion. The other kind of 
snakes called ‘Gandhana’ are the common snakes who when forcibly 
drawn back by Mantras suck up the poison from the bite being compelled 
to do so by Mantrikas. Dasvaikalika Adh. VIII, 2, 51 says that a Sadhu 
should not communicate inter alia Mantra or Medicine or magical 
powder or the science of divination or dreams or astrology as the same 
involves injury to living beings. This presumes knowledge of Mantra 
etc. on the part of the Sadhu. Commentary p. 41 et seq.. Dasavaikalika 
I mentions Avanamini and Unnamini Vidyas (the former brings down 
objects and things and the latter raises them up) possessed by a Matanga * 

* Quoted by Malayagiri in his commentary on Vyavahirasutra, PlthikS, p. 28. See 
also NiSItha BhSsya, Pithika v. 33 (p. 20) which is the same with a variant reading. 
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(a member of the depressed class) and acquired from him by king 
Srenika. Commentary p. 58 DasavaikSlika Adh. I mentions invocation 
of a deity through Vidya for inducement of hiith in a pupil and commen¬ 
tary p. 40 mentions reaching destination over a long route quickly 
through Vidya. The following v. 183 of Dasavaikalika-Niryukti (p. 
101) mentions eight kinds of persons who through their respective 
qualities add to the glory of the Faith. They are (1) persons possessing 
supersensual knowledge (2) or Miraculous power ‘Labdhi’ (3) Acharyas 
(4) Dialecticians (5) Excellent exponents of religion (6) Ascetics perfor¬ 
ming severe austerities (7) Diviners (8) Persons accomplished in Vidya 
and persons respected by the Royalty or the people. 

‘prabhAvakas’ 

We give below a verse usually cited to describe eight kinds of 
persons who add to the glory of the Jain faith, 

€Il| ^ v I 

Risti ^ v» <j 61 ?^ II” 

‘Eight kinds of persons are said to add to the glory of the Jain 
faith and they are (1) Exponent of religion (2) Exponent of religion 
through stories (3) Dialectician (4) Diviner (5) Ascetics performing severe 
austerities (6) Person accomplished in Vidya (7) Person accomplished 
in Mantras, magical powders, root and herbs (8) and Poet.’ 

The readers would note that persons accomplished in Vidyas 
and Mantras are recognised as Prabhavakas (adding to the glory) of 
the Religion. It would not have-been so if Mantras and Vidyas were 
considered inherently sinful or if there was absolute prohibition against 
their employment. Avasyaka Sutra and its Curni and Brhat-tika by 
Sri Haribhadrasuri have numerous references to Mantras, Vidyas, 
Mantrikas, Vidyadharas, Siddhas and allied subjects. We would com¬ 
ment only on the important amongst them. The same remarks apply 
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to two of the Six Checlasutras viz: Vyavh5ra Sutra and Brhat-Kalpa, 
their respective Bhasyas and commentaries. 

AvaSyakasOtra 

Avasyaka-Niryukti v. 927 mentions eleven kinds of Siddhas 
including Vidyasiddha, Mantrasiddha and Yogasiddha; and the follow¬ 
ing verses give their illustrations (See Curni p. 539 ff. & Brhattika 
p. 408 ff.). Niryukti v. 931 defines and distinguishes between Vidya 
and Mantra as mentioned in the note on p. 147 ante. Niryukti v. 
932 says that the universal monarch of Vidyas is he who is accompli¬ 
shed in VidySs or at least one MahSvidya like MahSpurusadatta as was 
Aryakhaputacarya, The commentary thereon says that Vidyas are 
accomjdished even by obeisance to a Vidyasiddha. Niryukti v. 933 
says that he is accomplished in Mantras who has mastered all Mantras 
or many Mantras or even a single principal Mantra as was the Sadhu 
who through Mantra pulled out and drew away through the air the 
columns from the front of a palace-gate. Niryukti v. 934 says that he 
is a Yogasiddha who is fully acquainted with all the mixtures of magical 
powders of miraculous effect or even one of them as was Arya Samita. 
(See note^.' p. 191 ante). At p. 452 there is an interesting account of 
SadhanS with a dead body and the miraculous effect of Pancaparamesti 
Mantra which protected the boy meant to be sacrified to the VetSla 
by an ascetic who was seeking Siddhi as to Suvarna Purusa i. e.gold- 
man. At p. 407 obeisance to Arihanta is said to be the meaning of twelve 
Angas, as all the Angas are meant for purification of thought which 
is achieved by such obeisance also. Brhat-tlka. p. 392 mentions Parasu 
Vidy5 acquired by ParasurSma and p. 401 describes ‘Caijdalas’ who 
were VidySLsiddhas. Brhat—tika p. 812 mentions a compromise effected 
between a person who had recently embraced Jainism and one of the 
deities previously worshipped by him, where by the layman agreed to 
worship the deity on account of insistance by the latter if the deity 
agreed to remain by the side of the images of Jinas. This shows that 
as long as a person worships Tlrthaiikara as the only divinity who 
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could lead him on the path to Salvation, he would not be committing 
an offence against Faith if he worshipped a deity either subsidiary to or 
attendant on Jinas for some wordly object or only out of compulsion. 

The story of Gandharva Nagdatta p. 65 ff, Curiji and p. 565 ff. 
Brhat-tika, Avasyaka Sutra shows the prevalence of snake-charming 
and curing persons bitten by snakes through Mantras in ancient times. It 
was otherwise known as Garuda VidyS. The persons accomplished in it 
were styled Gandharvas, perhaps because snakes are charmed by Mantras 
to the accompaniment of music. P. 605 Brhat-tik5 cites the following 
verses from Dhyanasataka of the famous gloss-writer Jinabhadragani 
KsamSsramana wherein the removal of poison from the body of a 
person bitten by a snake through Mantras is given as an illustration 
of how soul is freed from the poisonous brooding of the mind by Sri Jina. 

q^joi ^ I 

g<n>s^f^>icF3i5 n 

’Kfnghi II 

Niryukti vs. 220, 227 & 228 state that ‘Kautuka’ through appli- 
cation of ashes, science of divination and obtaining answers by 
questioning InkhinikS-Dombl (who ties small bells to her ears and 
jingles them when Ghantika Yaksa whispers in her ears the answer to 
her question which she communicates to the person consulting her) 
arose in the time of Sri Rsabha. Niryukti v. 508 mentions Mahabhutika 
Indrajalika i. e., one who is able to create hallucinations. Niryukti v. 
218 says that Puja-worship of Nagas and others arose in the time of 
the universal monarch Bharata, son of the first Tirthankara Sri Rsabhade- 
va. Utsava-celebration in honour of Indra also arose in his time. 

PIIJIPANIRYUKTI 

Another Mulasutra, Pindaniryukti has several references to Vidy5, 
Mantra, Curna, Yoga and Anjana besides the one already cited above. 
V. 52 p. 21 refers to consultation with a deity for divination by an 
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ascetic who is constantly attended upon by deities pleased with him 
because of his severe austerities. V. 462 (p. 133) refers to miraculous 
powers obtained inter alia through V’idyl such as driving away or kill¬ 
ing an opponent. V. 465 (P. 134) refers to ‘Labdhi’ (miraculous power 
obtained through development of soul). Pindaniryukti vv. 494-500 and 
BhSsya v. 44 refer to Vidya, Mantra, Curna, Anjana and Yoga. 

They mention as illustrations of their employment a S5dhu who 
obtained rich food from a very miserly and mean person through pre¬ 
vious enchantment of his house; Padaliptasuri who cured King Murunda 
of severe headache by moving his index-finger round his own knee accom- 
l)anied with mental recitation of Mantra; two young sSidhus who became 
invisible by application of magical collyrium to their eyes and who used 
to dine with King Chandragupta unknown to him, but were discovered 
by CSriakya; and Arya Samitasuri (see note p. 191 ante) who through 
mixture of magical powders divided the waters of the river Bena and 
crossed over to the opposite bank. The said passage also describes the 
evils likely to follow from the employment of Vidy§. or Mantra viz. 
that the opponent might employ counter-Vidya or Mantra and might 
paralyse, drive away or kill the person who first used Mantra or Vidya; 
or there may be a scandal amongst the people that the person employ¬ 
ing Vidya or Mantra is deceitful and lives sinfully, harming others, and 
might be arrested, tortured, made to give up the dress of Sadhu or 
might be capitally punished on a complaint being made to the Government 
that he is a magician injuring others through magical practices. 
Piiidaniryukti v. 499 states that there might be an exception in the case 
of a properly qualified person; Acharya Malayagiri in his commentary 
thereon says that such a person should employ Mantra, for the sake of 
the Jain fold. ^ This makes it quite clear that the Jain scriptures although 
prohibiting employment of Mantras and VidySs generally recognise an 
exception and recommend employment of Mantras and VidySs by a 
properly qualified person for the sake of the Sangha. 
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vyavahAra sOtra 

Bhasya V. 118 of Vyavahara-Pithika (p. 41) prescribes contem¬ 
plation through Pancamangala i. e. Pancaparamesti Mantra in case 
of any ill-ornen. Vyavahara I, Bhasya v. 82 (p. 74) says that a Sadhu 
may stay on with another who is possessed of Vidya or Nimitta till 
he learns the same from him. Commentary on Bhasya I, v. 90 (p. 76) 
says that as a rule one should not enter into a controversy with a powerful 
king. If he, however, persists he should be controlled through Vidya 
Curna etc. Bhasya I, (p. 84) vv. 130 and 131 recommend that a debater 
about to enter into a debate should be inter alia taught Vidyas which 
are counter to those of his opponent. Vyavahara Bhasya I, p. 121 
says that a Sadhu possessed of Labdhi or Vidya should bring round 
an inimical king through Labdhi, Vidya or Mantra. Vyavahara Bhasya 
I, p. 137 says that one desiring to confess and repent should resort to 
Koraptaka garden in Broach and invoke the presiding deity observing 
a three day’s fast and carry out expiatory austerities as might be 
prescribed by the deity. 

Vyavahara Bhasya III v. 181 et seq. refer to the case of a 
Sadhu who becomes distracted having been charmed through Vidya, 
Mantra or magical powder and prescribe that if he cannot be cured 
of such fascination by persuasion of the person employing the same, 
counter-Vidya should be employed to remove such fascination and 
engender repugnance instead in the mind of such person towards the 
Sadhu. As an example is mentioned the austere Sadhu who through 
his miraculous powers protected a Jain female ascetic from the clutches 
of the Buddhists. Bhasya II, v. 185 throws abundant light on the 
propriety of employment of Mantras in such cases "• and v. 191 says 
that a Sadhu should be protected from his opponent through pursuasion 
or threats or by employment of such miraculous power as one pc>ssesses; 

*■ OT5 aifiimfinoit | 

f%^5rorr inc'^ii 
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how can one neglect one’s adherents although he has power to protect 
them. 

3i5S?iRm ^«i «ir sir a ^ ?i%jsn i 

If a Sadhu who had been a slave is claimed back by his master 
Vyavahara BhSsya II, v. 220 prescribes that Vidyas or Mantras should 
be employed to secure his freedom. 

Vyavahara Sutra Bhasya IV, v. 12 states inter alia that Vidy5s 
have to be repeated and Prabhrtas and llimitta are to be studied in 
a solitary place; Ach3rya and Uj>adhy3ya may do so going elsewhere. 
VyavahSra Bhasya IV, v. 339 refers to Sutra commencing with Na- 
mukkSra, i. e. Pancaparamesti Mantra. Vyavahara Bhasya V, v. 18 
refers to Vidy3, Mantra, Curna Nimitta and astrology. Vyavahara 
Bhasya V, v. 121 etseq. state that an Acharya must acquire Vidya 
Mantra etc. to remedy serpent-bites. V. 136 describes various VidySs 
such as ‘Duta’ where the messenger or representative is treated 
instead of the person who is ill and the latter is cured; ‘Adarsa’ in 
which the reflection in a mirror is magically treated and the person 
who is reflected is cured; ‘Vastra’ in which with a piece of cloth over 
which Mantra is recited passes are made over the body of the affected 
person and he is cured; ‘Darbha’ in which a blade of grass is so used; 
‘Talavrnta’ in which a palmyra fan is so used, and the affected person 
is cured; ‘Capeta’ in which someone is slapped and the affected person 
is cured; and ‘Antahpura’or harem in which passes are made over one’s 
own body instead of that of the affected person and the latter is cured. 
Bhasya V, vv. 139-140 say that a female ascetic may recite Mantra but 
not Vidyas unless it has been previously acquired by her i.e.before initiation. 

Vyavahara Bhasya VI, v.^148 says that an Acharya must be 
protected lest a woman should cast a spell upon him or bring him 
under her control. Vyavahara Bhasya VI, v. 154 says that an Acharya 
has to recite Vidyas and Mantras and study sciences dealing with Nimitta 
and Yoga in a solitary place, so he should not go out to beg food. 
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If there be any doubt still lingering in the minds of the readers 
as to SadhanS or practice of Vidyas and Mantras by Jain Sadhus it 
should be thoroughly dispelled by vv. 251-252, VyavahSrasutra Bhasya 
VI, which say; ‘AchSryas repeat Vidyas on every ‘Parva’ i. e. the 
middle day of the month or the fortnight. The middle day of the 
fortnight i. e. the eighth day is considered ‘Parva,’ so also the middle 
day of the month, i. e. the fourteenth day of the dark half (of the 
month); other ‘Parvas’ being the days of the eclipse of the sun and 
the moon.’’" 

Siddhaputras and Siddhajnitris are referred to at various places 
as also Sariipikas in VyavaliSrasutra-Bhasya, (See Udd. IV v. 134 ff; 
Udd. V V. 74 Udd. VII vv. 13, 17; Udd. VllI v. 288). Nimitta, 
Vidya, Mantra, Curna and Yoga are referred to in v. 3 Udd. VII. 
V. 187 ^ Udd. VII uses as an illustration the fact that whatever the 
universal monarch of VidyS, utters becomes Vidya, but that it is 
accomplished at the proper time and place; so the utterances of Jina 
which are possessed of eight (jualities should be recited with due regard 
to time and place and not indiscriminately at all times and at all 
places. V. 201 Udd. VIII refers to ‘Abhiyoga’ superior force i. e. charm¬ 
ing or controlling. Sutra 8, Udd. X, p. 97 and the Bhasya thereon 
respectively refer to and explain ‘Gapasobhi’ i. e. one who adorns the 
fold. It says: ‘A dialectician as mentioned in the 1st Uddesa, an exponent 
of the religion through appropriate stories, a diviner and one possess¬ 
ing miraculous powers through Vidya adorn the fold.’ 

NlSlTHA SOtRA 

Nisitha Sutra XIII Uddesa is full of references to Kautuka 

firjsrioi q5% qs^ q ^f?f siraRqr i 

qsq goi ^5 g IRHin 
qq^«r eisilf q q^jq^ g^qsq i 

ajoq qsq 

X 1151 f^qi q%rq ^ fqjfkqfq jqfeq I 

fqsur q ll'I<£\»ll 
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etc., Nimitta, dream, Vidy5, Mantra, Yoga and Curna and says that 
if they are employed for or communicated to the followers of other 
religions or even to Jain householders, the Sadhu so doing shall 
perform penance as therein prescribed. It is apparent from this that 
he does not commit any sin if the same are employed for or communica¬ 
ted to Jain Sadhus. VVe are however not left to gather the meaning 
in such an indirect manner for Bhasya verse 4284 and the Curni 
thereon (p. 841 s. y. 1996 Edn.) state the e.xceptions clearly; one 
should in exceptional circumstances employ Kautuka etc. or communicate 
Mantra. The exceptional circumstances are specified to be epidemic, 
famine, kingly oppression, fear, illness, blockade of roads, necessity to 
ascertain the cause of any strange happening, debate, or for adding 
to the glory of the faith. ^ 

Nisitha Pithika (pp. 8-9) refers to Matahga Harikesa who was 
accomplished in Avanamini and IJnn&mim VidyS.s and illustrates how 
humility and respect for the Guru are necessary in a Sadhaka for 
acquiring accomplishment in Vidyas. Nisitha Uddesa I, Bhasya v. 410 
(see Curni thereon p. 125) states that for the purpose of acquiring 
Vidyas a S5.dhu may cultivate friendly relations with a householder 
or a lax S5.dhu (Pasattha). Nisitha Uddesa XVI, Bhasya v. 63 refers 
to RatnadevatS, Suci-Vidyas and MStanga Vidyas named Gauri and 
Gandhari; compare Brhatkalpa Bhasya Udd. I, v. 2508. Nisitha Uddesa 
XVI Bhasya v. 472 says that one may adopt another Acharya as 
a preceptor for acquiring Vidya Mantra and Nimitta and it would be 
deemed to be done for enhancing the glory of the Faith. "*■ 

The most important reference however is at p. 1105 Nisitha- 
curni Uddesa XVI, Bhasya v. 571 which states that in case Sadhus 
get accidentally lost in a dense jungle and are unable to find their 

C 

+ Cf. Brhatkalpa Udd. V. Bhasya v. 5473. 
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way to an inhabited quarter, they should resort to contemplation of 
the sylvan deity (who may be attached to the Jain Faith), assuming 
KSyotsarga pose. The deity thus invoked would tell them the way to 
an inhabited place or guide them there through some miracle such as 
the appearance of an illusory herd of cows in some part of the forest 
going to such a place. The significance of the said reference is that 
the Jain sacred scriptures under special circumstances sanction invocation 
of such deities by Sadhus for such and similar purposes, just as VyavhSLra- 
sutrS, Udd. X p. 137 sanctions invocation of the deity presiding over 
Korantaka at Broach for ascertaining appropriate expiatory austerities 
for due performance of Repentence.J 

mahAniSItha 

Adh. Ill Udd. 11 gives Vardhamanavidyaalias. Aparajita Maha* 
vidya. It is also given at the end of Adh. VIII after the colophon. 
Srutadevata Vidya is set forth in Adh. 1 v. 46ff. It is to be recited 
one lac times in a‘temple. These are known as two Mahanisitha Vidyas. 
Adh. VII Uddesa 4, Arya verses 19-20 give Kurukulla Mantra: 
‘’3 for protection against all kinds of dangers (vv. 19-23). 

bRfiatkalpa sOtra 

Commentary on Brhat Kalpa Pithika Bhasya v. 20 states that 
just as Vidya and Mantra are acquired by worship with due regard to 
material, place, time and devotional feeling so Mahgala or Benedictory 
verse comprising a prayer in the beginning of a work brings about 
completion thereof without obstacle and confers the desired fruit on 
the pupils studying the work. 

} Cf. l^rhatkalpa Bhasya Udd, I. vv. 3104 to 3110 and also the writer’s article entitled 
‘Place of Mantra, VidyS and Tantra in Jainism* Jain Yuf?a Vol. V, 1-3 pp. 53-56. 

Kurukulla is referred to in such an ancient work as RudraySmalaat p. 92 

l’’ as in Mahanisitha. It will not therefore be correct to say 
that Kurukulla is a Iniddhistic deity borrosvecl by other pantheons. 
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Pithika Bhasya v. 146 refers to miraculous works which the 
commentary interprets as MahSparijnS, ArunopapSta etc. Pithika BhSsya 
V. 291 mentions the incident of a Vidyadhara invoking a VidyS of 
which a word or two were forgotten by him and how Prince Abhaya 
by his ‘PadanusSri’ power supplied the same and acquired from the 
Vidyadhara the Vidya in return. Bhasya I, v. 1009 mentions as an 
illustration Sadhana of Vetala and its dangers when not properly 
performed. Bhasya I vv. 1308-1314 we have already r^erred to as 
describing Kautuka, Bhutikarma etc. and showing how and when a 
person employing the same as well as Vidya and Mantra become 
‘Aradhaka’ and acquires Karma which would make him high-born in 
the next life. 

ghai^Tika yaksa andghai^itAkari^a 
Bhasya I, v. 1312 (pp. 403-404) refers to Ghantika Yaksa who 
may probably be the same as Vira Ghaptakarna. Tha Mantra of 
GhaiitrdianjaJ styled Ghaptadi Vidya is given after vv. 10-12 Ch. VI, 
Vidyanusasana and also in the commentary on v. 1 of Namiuna Stava. ■*" 
As some are under the erroneous impression that Ghantakarna is a 
Buddhist deity we may note that Agni-Purana Adh. 50 vv. 41-42* 
describe his Dhyana with eighteen arms. He is therein described as 
destroyer of diseases and particularly Visfotaka-tumours or small-pox 
as is mentioned in his famous Mantra. The ancient lexicographer and 

X 51 I 

got g I 

^mar5!rf55> ^ iiv^ii 3jfprg»-r»r, sio | 
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grammarian Vy5di, a contemporary of Panini (circa 350 B. C.) 
according to Kath3,saritsagara, IV Taranga, but who flourished certainly 
before Katyayana mentions Ghantakarna as a ‘Ciana’ of Siva; 

See Svopajnatika on v. 124 AbhidhanacintSmani II, P. 89. 
Skandapurana, Kasikhanda, Uttarardha, Adh. 53, v. 8 and vv. 30 to 
43 (p. 232) also mention Ghantakarna as a ‘Gana’of Siva. Harivarnsa 
Bhavisyaparva Adhs. 79 to 83 refer to Ghantakarna and his meeting 
Sri Krsna in Badarikasrama and his worship of Visnu. 

YoginI Tantra (p. 461) v. lOlJ also mentions Ghantakarna as 
one of the Viras. Jinaprabhasuri refers in his Vividha-Tirtha-Kalpa 
(p. 86) to a shrine of Cihai.itakarna Mahavira on Sri Parvata really 
referring to the last Tirth ink ira Mahavira. It may be of interest to 
note that outside the main temple of the famous Sri Badarl NarSyapa 
is a small temple wherein an image of Ghantakarna is even this day 
found installed. 

Bhasya I, v. 1318 says that employment of Nimitta i. e. Divina¬ 
tion through excess of pride would engender Asurl BhavanS (Demonic 
mood) which would bring about next birth in the Demon-class of 
deities. Commentary on Bhasya I, v. 2681 mentions creation of horses 
through the aid of Yoniprabhrta by Sri Siddhasenacarya. BhSsya I, v. 
2824 refers to Vidya. Bhasya I, vv. 2958-2964 mention employment 
of Vidya to Wcird off danger from beasts of prey, invocation of a deity 
for the purpose through contemplation by a Sfldhu usually performing 
severe austerities, as also heroic physical self-defence. Besides Gaurl and 
G5ndh5rl Vidyas already referred to (Bhasya I, v. 2508) there are 
references to Prajnapti Vidya (p. 56), MohinI and StambhanI Vidyas 
(Bhasya III, v. 4809, p. 1291; also commentary on Bhasya I, v. 2744) 
and AbhoginI VidyS (BhSsya III v. 4633, p. 1250). 
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Bhasya III, v. 4624 mentions a case in which Mantra or Nimitta 
may be employed. BhSsya III, vv. 4632-4638 mention employment by 
Sadhus of Vidyas like Abhoginl, Nimitta and divination in case of 
theft of things meant for their use. Bhasya III v. 4809 mentions employ¬ 
ment of Stambhani and Mohani Vidyas as also physically dealing out 
punishment if the Sadhu is able enough through requisite training to 
do so e. g. to fight a thousand persons simultaneously, Bhasya IV. v, 
5593 mentions the qualifications of an Acharya who would depose a 
king inimical to the Jain fold and amongst such qualifications special 
mention is made of possession of miraculous jjowers through Vidya like 
Aryakhaputacarya. It also mentions Kalakacarj^a who punished king 
(jardabhilla. Bhasya VI vv. 6270-71 mention protection of the fold 
through employment of Vidya, Mantra, Cunia etc. Bhasya VI v, 6302 
and commentary on vv. 6304 and 6308 mention cases in which Vidya, 
Mantra and charmed pills may be used. 

payannAs 

In Payannas the reference to Vidya Mantra Curna and Nimitta 
in vv. 798-799 Titthogali Payanno may be noted. There injury to 
others through Vidya etc. is deprecated and is said to entail wander¬ 
ing in unending cycle of births and deaths. The date of Titthogali 
Payanno is about the beginning of the 5th century Vikrama era. 

Angaculiya Ms. p. 3 refers in course of the ceremony of initia¬ 
tion to the rite of Vasaksepa over which Mantra has been recited by 
the Acharya after performance of Digbandhana rite i. e. the rite to 
ward off undesirable spirits and adverse influence from all quarters. 
It also refers to Vardhamana Vidya. P. 20. refers to false Sadhus wlio 
practice astrology, Vidya, Mantra and Tantra and keep laymen and 
laywomen pleased through practice of Karmana, Mohana and Vasika- 
rana. The concluding portion refers to Vaggaculia and Vidya-Mantra- 
Prayogas therein for Sand. 

POPULARITY OF SrI pArSvANAtHA’S WORSHIP 

At the commencement of the privious section hereof namely 
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‘Jain Mantravada and Caityav§,sis’ we stated how the Mantric litera¬ 
ture comprised in the tenth Purva, Vidy5.nuprav5.da may reasonably 
be supposed to belong to the age of Sri P5rsvan5tha. Then we stated 
how he has been invoked in the hymn Uvasaggaharam and described 
the life led by several P5rsv5paty5s who employed Nimitta involving 
use of Mantras and Vidyas for obtaining necessaries of life and how 
M5ntrikas adopted Sri Parsvanatha as the Mantric deity par excellence.-' 
Dharanendra, the principal attendant-deityx of Sri P5rsvan5tha is 
connected with the origin of Vidy5s as stated above. Naturally, there¬ 
fore, Vidyadharas as well as all S5dhakas of Mantras and Vidyas 
especially worshipped Sri Parsvan5tha. ‘Purisad5nlya’-respected by the 
people-is the title of Sri Parsvanatha given in Kalpasutra which 
aptly describes his popularity not only during his life but also there¬ 
after. Moreover those Mantras and Vidy5s become popular of which 
the presiding deities are alert and respond quickly. It is believed that 
the attendant deities of Sri P5rsvan5tha are alert and respond at 
once when invoked. Further from Jn5t5dharmakath5hga II Srutaskandha 
it appears that many o^ the female ascetic disciples of Sri P5rsvan5tha 
became on their death the chief queens of Indras of different heavenly 
regions. All the chief queens of the twenty Indras of Bhuvanapati- 
deities, of sixteen Indras of Vyantara-deities, of the Moon and the 

After Sri bhadrabahu, Sri Padaliptasuri also invoked Sri Parsvanatha in a Mantric 
hymn of 7 verses which is in the writer’s collection. We give here the first and the last 
verses thereof; | 

H I mn 

XXX 

(m) I 

U'*l! 

«m>Tt «i5Wts%R*n n” isftqpgsirq q;sq 
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Sun and the Vaimanika Indras Sakra and Isana were disciples of Sri 
Pfirsvanatha in their previous life. Naturally, therefore, when invoca¬ 
tion is with the name of Sri PSrsvan&tha these highly jilaced powerful 
deities respond promptly and effectively aid and grant the desires of 
such worshippers. This also accounts for the popularity of the worship 
of Dharanendra and PadmSvati amongst Jains as they are the principal 
attendant deities of Sri ParsvanStha. We may add here that Sri Parsva- 
nStha is worshipped at various places under hundreds of different attri¬ 
butes. Some of them are mentioned at p. 86 Vividhatirthakalpa, line 
10 onwards. The several Kalpas of Sri P5.rsvanatha included in 
Vividhatirthakalpa also show the popularity of his worship. The con¬ 
nection of Sri Parsvanatha with the anci(mt Jain Stupa at Mathura 
also points to the same fact.* 

It is significant that Manadevasnri, the author of the hymn 
I-aghusanti, although invoking Sri S5.ntin5.tha, the sixteenth Tirthan- 
kara, for securing peace and traiKjuility incorporates therein the 
Mantra of Sri P5rsvan5tha as propounded by Kamatha (an attendant 
deity of Sri P5rsvan5tha) called MantrSdhiraja. Similarly V5divet5la 
Sri Santisfiri in his hymn named Brhat S5nti invokes Sri l*5rsvan5tha 
thus; ? I St ll’ Similarly in Indranandi’s 

Jv5linimata (Mantra Kalpa of the attendant deity of the 8th Tirthah- 
kara Sri Candraprabha), III Adh., vv. 58, 59 it is stated that whatever 
a M5ntrika does, should be in the name of ‘P5rsva Jina’ and that 
whatever he utters saying ‘Parsva Jin5ya’ becomes Mantra. This 
shows with what great regard Mantrikas viewed invocation with the 
name of ‘Sri P5rsva’. It is therefore unnecessary to dilate further 
on this point. 

ANTIQUITY OF PA^iCAI’AKAMESTl MANTRA 

We shall note below some inscriptional proof as to the antiquity 

* Epigraphia Itulica II, Insii. XXIX p. 207 is an inscription on the image of SriParSva 
as is actually mentioned therein. It is a proof of the ancient and popular character 
of the worship of Sri Pir^va. 
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of Pancaparnmesti Mantra. The famous KhSrvel inscription which 
belongs to a date about two centuries before Christ begins thus:— 
‘NAMO AKAHANTAnAM, NAMO SAVA SIDHAnAM’* 

These two clauses are practically the same as the first two 
clauses of Pancaparamesti Mantra. Cunningham’s Archaeological survey 
of India XX (which describes Mathura Inscriprions) Insn. No. XI, Plate 
XIII begins with obeisance to Arhantas and Siddhas thus, ‘Narno 
ArhantSnam Namo SiddhSnam’ These two clauses are the same as 
the first two clauses of Pancaparamesti Mantra. It also refers to the 
fourfold congregation and is dated the year 62 which is equivalent 
to 140 Vikrama era. The said inscription shows that the said clauses 
were most probably borrowed from the famous Pancaparamesti 
Mantra and establishes the antiquity thereof. Again Epigraphia Indica 
Vol. I p. 383, Insn. No. Ill begins thus ‘Namo ArahantSnam’ i. e. 
‘Adoration to the Arhantas’ which is the first clause of Pancaparamesti 
Mantra.]: 

That Sri Bhagavatl Sutra, Kalpasutra and Avasyakacurni 
commence with the fivefold obeisance comprising the principal part 
of Pancaparame.sti Mantra also shows the antiquity thereof. 

MANTRA KAt.PAS, MANTRAS AND VIDYAs 

Mantrakalpas are works dealing with Mantras and Yantras of 
various deities, their Puja and its essentials, their Sadhana 
Homa, Bali etc., and ITayogas being particular employment of 
Mantras and Yantras for achieving various objects. Besides Mantra¬ 
kalpas mentioned in this Introduction and Anubhavasiddhamantra- 
dvatrirnsika, Padm5vatikalpas, SarasvatTkalpas and Ambikamantras 
contained in the appendices hereto, we note below some important 
available Mantrakalpas, Mantras and Vidyas:— 

* See J. B. O. R. S., IV, p. 397 & XIII p. 22 and Priclna Jaiaa Lekha Sangraha 
Vol. I by 8rl Jinavij.iya. 

^ See Vienna Oriental Journal Vol. T (1887) p. 173. 

{ Insns. Nos. XVII ( p. 390 ) and XXXIV (p. 397) Vol. I and Insns Nos. XXX to 
XXX11 (p. 207) Vol. II Rpigraphia Indica have the same obeisance. 
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1 Namask5ramantrakalj5a 2 Pancanamask5,rakalpa 3 Panca- 
paramesti Mah5 Mantra Yantra Brhatkalpa 4 MayuravahinI VidyS 5 Can- 
draprabha VidyS 6 Candrapannatti Mantra SSdhana 7 Ornkarakalpa 
8 Hrirnkarakalpas 9 Uvasaggaharamkalpas 10 SantikarabtavamnSya 
11 TijayapahuttastotramnSya 12 Sattarisayayantravidhi 13 Nami- 
unakalpa 14 Bhaktamarakalpas 15 Kalyanamandirakalpas 16 Logassa- 
kalpa 17 Sakrastavakalpa alias Nainutthunamkalpa 18 Cintamani- 
kalpas 19 Cintamanikaljiasara 20 Cintamanisainpradaya 21 Cinta- 
mani Mantramnaya 22 Cintamani Mantra I’addhati 23 Mantradhiraja 
Kalpa 24 Atte Matte (idias Tribhuvana \'ijayapataka Mantra) Mantra Kal- 
pa 25 Dharanoragendrastava Kalpa 26 Kalikunda Yantra Mantra Kal- 
pas 27 Kalikundaradhana 28 Sri Parsvanathakalpadrumamantramnaya 
29 Sighra sampattikara Parsva Mantra 30 Parsvnnathamantraradhana 
31 Jiraull Parsva Mantra Kalpa 32 Parsva Stanibhanl Vidya 33 
Viisyakara Gaurl Gandlnirl Parsva Mantra 34 Uvasaggahara Parsva 
Yantr^l 35 Visapahara Parsva Mantra 36 Putrakara Parsva Yantra 
37 Sarvakaryakara Jagadvallabha Parsva Yantra 38 Santikara Parsva 
Yantra 39 Vadavijayakara Parsva Mantra 40 Parsva Cakra Mantra 
41 Rsabha Cakra Mantra 42 Aristanemi Cakra Mantra 43 Vardha- 
mana Cakra Mantra 44 Simandhara Mantra 45 Dhiirariendra Laks- 
mikaraMantra46 Dharanendra Kastapahara Mantra 47 Kakta Padma- 
vatl kalpa 48 Rakta PadinavatT Vrddha Pujan i Vidhi 49 Saivagamokta 
Padmavatl Pujana including Sadhanas of Rakta Padmavatl, Hatnsa 
Padmavatl, Sarasvatl Padmavatl, Sabarl Padmavatl, and Moksa Pad- 
mavati 50 Karnesvarl Padmavatl Mantra Sadhana 51 Bhairavl 
Padmavatl Mantrasadhana 52 Tripura Padmavatl Mantrasadliana 
53 Nitya Padmavatl Mantrasadhana 54 Padmavatl Dipavatara 
55 Padmavatl Kajjalavatara 56 Mahamohini Padmavatl Vidya 
57 Putrakara Padmavatl Mantra 58 PadmavatTstotrakalpa 59 Pad- 
mavatl Svapna Mantrasadhana 60 Padmavatlkalj)alata 61 Padmavatl 

* Kalikunda yantra is given even in such a work on astrology (Svara^iistra)asNara- 
patijayacary2, pp. 277-278. 
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Mantra Kalpas (byMerutunga & others) 62 Satrubhayan5sani PSrsva 
Vi(ly5 63 Paravidyocchedani P5rsva VidyS, 64 Surimantriikalpas 
65 Vardhamana VidySkalpas 66 Ganadhara Valayakalpas 67 Catur- 
vimsati Tirthankara Vidyas 68 Vidy5nus5sana 69 Surapati Vajrapani 
Mantra 70 Cakresvarl alias Apraticakrakalpas (containing Raks5, Vada- 
vijaya, Satrunasa, Svapna, Ghatavat5ra, LaksmI, and Sarvasiddhikara 
Mantras) 71 Ambika alias Kusinandinikalpas 72 Jwalamalini alias 
JwalinT Kalpas, Yantras and Mantras 73 Siddhayika alias Kamacandalinl 
Kalpa 74 Kurukulla Mantra Sadhana, 75 Pancangulikalpas 76 Prat- 
yaiigira Kalpas 77 Ucchistacandalint Mantrasadhana 78 Karija Pisa- 
cinl alias Karna Pisacika Mantrasadhana 79 Cakresvarl Svapna Mantra 
Sadhana 80 Svapnavati Mantra SUdhana 81 Ambika Svapna Mantra 
Sadhnna 82 AmbikS. Ghata-Darpana-Jala-Dipavatara 83 Srutadeva- 
tSghatSvat&ra 84 Sasanadevi Mantra 85 Sri Rsabha Vidya 86 Ssn- 
tinatha VidyS 87 SantIdevatS Mantrasadhana 88 Ghonasa Vidya 
89 Aparajita MahS Vidya 90 Rogapaharinl Vidya 91 Vasupujya 
Vidyainnaya 92 Acchupta Mantra 93 BrahmasantI Mantra 94 (iaja- 
mukha Yaksa Mantra 95 Sodasa Vidya-dcvl Mantras 96 Bharat! kalpa 
97 VSgvadinikalpa 98 Sarasvatlkalpas 99 Sarasvata Mahavidya (by Sri 
Bhadrabahu) 100 (a) Srutadevatavidya(b) AparajitamahavidyS alias Var- 
dhainana Vidya (c) Kurukulla Vidya mentioned in Mahanisitha Sutra 101 
Sridevikalpa 102 LaksmI Mantra 103 MahalaksmI Mantra 104YoginlMan- 
trasadhana 105 YaksinI Mantrasadhana 106 Siddhacakrakalpa 107 
Rsimandalakalpa 108 Sri Vidyakalpa 109 Brahmavidyakalpa 110 
Manibhadrakalpas 111 Ghantakarna Kalpas 112 Ugra Virakalpa 113 
Ksetradevata Mantrasadhana 114 Krsna Gauraksetrapalasadhana 115 
Khodiya Ksetrapala Mantrasadhana 116 Bhairava Mantrasadhana 117 
Batuka Bhairava Mantrasadhaiiii 118 Svarnakarsana Bhairava Man¬ 
trasadhana 119 Catussasthi Yogini Yantra 120 Sri Gautamaswami 
Mantrasadhana 121 Sri Vajraswami Mantrasadhana 122 Sri Jinada- 
ttasuri Mantrasadhana 123 Sri Jinakusalasuri Mantra Sadhana 124 
Sri Jinacandrasuri Mantrasadhana 125 Sri IlemacandracaryakrtaMantras 
126 Panca Pira Sadhana 127 Jnanarnava-Mantras 128 Visakalpas 
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(relating to diagram of 20) 129 Pandaria Kalpa (relating to diagram 
of 15) 130 Uvasaggahara Caturvirnsati Jinavarayantra 131 Sarvnkarya- 
kara Catustrimsat Yantra 132 Pansathia Kaljia (relating to diagram 
of 65) 133 Botteria Kalpa (relating to diagram of 72) 134 Vijaya- 
yantrakalpa 135 VijayapatSkakalpa 136 JaitrapatakS Kalpa 137 
Arjunapat5k5kalpa 138 lianumatpataka Kalpa 139 Trailokya Vijaya 
Yantra 140 GhantSrgala Yantra 141 Vajra Panjara MahSyantra Kalpa 
142 Vajra Panjararadhana 143 Mrtyunjayasadhana 144 Candrakalpa(of 
Jagatsetha) 145 Diagrams of various numbers 146 Various Ausadhi- 
kalpas with relative Mantras e.g. Svet5rka,Svetagunja,Aparajit5, Rudanti, 
Mayurasikha, Saiikhavali, Sahadevi, Siy&lasrngi, Marjarl etc. 147 Man- 
trSvalis 148 PratisthSkalpas. 

CONCIAISION 

Summing up the foregoing discussion on Jain MantravSda and 
its history from the most ancient times to the present day we may 
observe that it would be clear to the readers on a careful consideration 
of the materials placed before them that Jain MantravSlda has its roots 
in the hoary past and is connected with Sri Parsvanatha, and 
possibly with Sri Rsabhadeva, PSrsvapatyas, Naimittikas, Sarupikas, 
Siddhaputras, Caityavisis and numerous illustrious AchSryas and Yatis 
who kejit the Mantric tradition alive from generation to generation. 
It has remained an integral part of Jainism and has not separated 
from it and developed into an independent school of thought or 
philosophy like Vajrayana which did develop into an independent 
school of Buddhism. The rigour with which the Jains dealt with laxity 
in observance of the rules of conduct for Sadhus by driving out of the 
fold those who least dared to tamper with the sacred fountains of 
Jainism, branding them as ‘Nihnavas’, acted as a great check upon 
the activities of the Jain MSLntrikas and Jain MantravSda did not degrade 
to the depth of adojiting the abominable practices of CinScara etc. 
Jain Mantrav5da has taken its legitimate place in Jainism,as a kind 
of Yoga-I^adastha Dhy5na, providing a practical and popular method 
of self-realisation through natural and convenient stages: Mantrayoga 
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for achieving individual or personal welfare, Mantrayoga for the general 
welfare and Mantrayoga without any exterior or worldly object meant 
only for the realization of the self. It has thus harmonised itself with 
the tenets of Jainism. 

Thus Mantars and Vidyas have been recognised amongst Jains 
for securing the peace and tranquility of the body mind and soul from 
their respective afflictions howsoever caused. Mantrayoga is believed thus 
ultimately to confer even salvation on its practitioners if practised only with 
the object of realization of the soul. In the Purva literature as there 
are JnSnapravada and Karmapravada so there is Vidy5.nupravada all form¬ 
ing important parts of the body of doctrines known as Jain philosophy. 
We may compare them with Jnana, Karma and UpSsana of the Vedic 
philosophy. Here we conclude the general part of this Introduction. 



Contents 


W E now come to the work proper. It is entitled Sri Bhairava PadmSL- 
vati Kalpa as it deals principally with Mantras of Bhairavi PadinS- 
vatl.* ‘Kalpa’ is explained by the commentator as Mantravada-samuha 
or a collection of Mantras. We have already stated that it deals with 
the MSLntric worship of Sri Padmavati, an attendant deity of Sri PSrsva- 
n5tha. There are ten chapters in this work. The first chapter describes the 
high qualifications necessary for a SSLdhaka. The second chapter deals 
with Nyasas+ and Sakalikarana or the protective rite and the rite corres¬ 
ponding to Bhutasuddhi and DhySna (v. 12). It also describes the method 
to ascertain whether a particular Mantra is favourable to the S&dhaka 
or otherwise. The third chapter deals with the mode of worship of 
the deity. The methods for the achievement of the sixfold Mantric 
object (Satkarma) are first described and the different M5ntric Palla- 
vas, Vinyasas, Postures, Mudr&s, rosaries, modes of telling beads, 

* Ch. 1 V. 3 identifies Padmavati with TotalS, TvaritS, Nitya, Tripura, Kimas&dhinl 
and Tripurabliairavi. Nityas are sixteen, Tripurasundari being MahSnitya. Tvariti is 
the eighth Nitya and Kamasidhini is perhaps Kame^vari Nityi-see Nitya §oda§ik&- 
rhava J, p. 2G, vv. 26-30. Tripuri has twelve ‘Bhedas’ i. e. variant forms-see 
JnSnarnavatantra XII, p. 39 flf. UddhSrako^a Tantra (p. 6 a) gives the twelve names 
including Bhairavi “ tWT I 

^ ii 

^ wjwn II 

Tripurabhairavi is one of the names of Tripurasundari- see Jni!lnarnavatntra 
VI Patala. This explains why Padmavati is styled Bhairavi Padmavati and this 
work Bhairava Padmavati Kalpa. There is no doubt that the author indentifies 
Sri Padmavati with Sri Vidyi alias §oda6i. According to Niruttara Tantra 
Sundari and Bhairavi belong to Srikula. For different forms of Padmftvali 
mentioned here, see VidyJLnuSisana, SamuddeSa IV, vv. 2 to 6 in Padmisidhana. 
For identification of TSri with P^dmivati see Sidhanamilla vol. II p. 594 and of va¬ 
rious deities with Padmavati see appendix 5 v, 20, as also p. 63 ante. 

^ Note the use of the five clauses of Pancaparame^ti Mantra for the purpose. 
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directions and periods of time are prescribed for the achievement of 
the different objects of Mantric worship. The yantra for the worship 
of the Sri Padm5vatT is then described followed by Pancopacara PGj5 
(five kinds of worship). Then the Mula-Mantra (principal Mantra), six- 
lettered, three-lettered and single-lettered Vidyas of Sri Padm5,vati 
and Homa are described. The Mantra of Parsva Yaksa and Cintamani 
Yantra are also described. 

The Pancaiiga or the five parts relating to the Mantric wor¬ 
ship of a deity are Patala, Paddhati, Stotra, Kavaca and Sahasran5ma 
or a thousand names. This PancSnga is a later innovation. In mo¬ 
dern works like Ssktapramocla there are Dasftngas or ten parts and 
even Dv5.dasangas or twelve jiarts. This kind of elaboration has no¬ 
thing to commend as it merely mixes up the essentials with the non- 
essentials. The present work itself does not contain Stotra, Kavaca 
or SahasranSma of Sri Padmavatl but the same composed by other 
authors are given in the appendices to the main work. The third chap¬ 
ter as far as it deals with MantroddhSra can be said to correspond 
to Patala and the matter contained in the second chapter viz. NyS.- 
sas» DhySna etc. combined with the remaining matter of the third 
chapter would correspond to Paddhati. One of the Satkarmas viz. 
M5raiiaJ is termed Niscdha i. e. one which is prohibited in confor¬ 
mity with the Jain doctrine of Ahirnsa. 

The mention of PSrsva Yaksa is important to show that in 
the time of the author each Tirthankara had a separate attendant 
Yaksa and Yaksinl, The last verse describes Cintamani Yantra differ¬ 
ent from the famous Yantra of that name. We may note here that 
ancient non-Jain works like NSradlyamahapurapa describe Mantra for 

{ Some Kalpas like Sri Cintamani—kalpa go further and say that one should not even 
think of such karinas (secp.33 JainStotra—sandhoha Vol.lI).ItisstatedinJfta.nSlrnava 
that such undesirable rites are described by saintly people only tosatisfy the curiosity 
of ordinary people who would like to know whether Jain Mantras can achieve all kinds 
of objects which other Mantras are able to achieve. 
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Bali or oblation which is a Mantra of PatlmJivatT. It is 

II ” (See N5radTyamahapur5na Aclh. 85, vv, 133-134). Note 
the Prakrit dative inlleclion of Padmavati which shows the Jain origin 
of the Mantra as the Jains used only Prakrit in the beginning. The 
fourth cluipter describes twelve Yantras or diagrams for achieving 
different objects. The fifth chapter sets forth Yantras for accomplish¬ 
ing Stambhana i. e. stopping or paralysing persons and their activities 
and passing successfully through various ordi'als. One of these Yantras 
relates to V«irt3.li alias Varilhl who is a VidyS. allied to Sri Vidya 
•and is known as Dandini.* It is meant for stopjiing motion, paraly¬ 
sing an army or the tongue of a rival debater or appeasing an angry 
jierson. A Prakrit Mantra invoking the 1st Tirthahkara Sri Rsabha 
referred to in v. 8 and sel forth verbatim in the commentary thereon 
is apart of this Yantra. This establishes the connection of Sri Rsabha 
with Mantrav§.da. We may also note that the commentary on v. 4 
gives a Prakrit Mantra eulogizing Pancaparamesti Mantra which is said 
to stop water and fire and to ward off great calamities caused byan enemy, 
(Epidemic, a thief or the king. Mantra of Ucchista Candalinl (Anga-Vidya 
of i'Jaja-Matahgl or Raja SyamalS, who is again a VidyS allied to Sri 
Vidya) given in v. 12 as part of the diagram for successfully facing various 
ordeals shows the popularity that MStahga Mantras had already attained. 
The sixth chapter gives Yantras and Mantras for attracting and fasci¬ 
nating women. Sri Ambika (whom the author perhaps identifies with 
NityaklinnS as appears from her Mantra) Krsna-M5tanginl, Nityaklinna 
(the 3rd Nitya), Padmavati and KatyayanI (a Vidya allied to Sri 
Vidy5) are invoked for the purpose in the various diagrams described 
in this chapter. The seventh chapter describes Yantras and Mantras 
for controlling and making others amenable to the will of or subser- 

■'“ BalivTcopanisat identifies Soda^I alias SrlvidyS with various deities as follows:— 

^1 ?nfw5fi »ii^ ^wsT'^^P^ ii ” 
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vient to the Mantrika, Mantras arising from tlie five first syll:il)l(‘s of 
Pancaparamesti Mantra and An&hatavidya and Prakrit Mantra 
invoking the 22nd Tirthahkara Sri Aristanemi, and Mantras of Nitya- 
klinn& and Candesvara may be noted. 

The eighth chapter gives various Mantras for divining futnn^ 
through gazing in a mirror or laiup-flame or sword or watc^r or 
tlie thumb to which soot and oil are aj^plied. V. 13 descriln^s sucli 
a Mantra for gazing in a mirror which is tliere stated to have been 
composed by Sri Jina. This is very important as it ascribes authorslii[) 
of a Mantra to Sri Jina. The ninth chapter describes vari^^^ms ht‘rl)s, 
medicines and powders for charming and fascinating men and wranen 
and making them subject to one’s will, for gaining p(^]Hi]arity, fc>r 
striking terror in the heart of the enemy, for being invisible at one’s 
will, for increasing busiiR'ss or vigour and for contraception. Tlu! 
commentary on v. 18 gives a Mantra invoking tlie eighth Tirtl^ahkara 
for preparing collyrinm meant for charming. 

The ten til and the last chapter deals with (laruda vid\a i. 
VidyS for controlling and catching snakes and treating jiersons bitten 
by them. Mantras invoking Sri Parsva, Garuda, Bherunda SuvarnarekhJi 
and Kurukulla* are described. A magic serpent is described who 
would go to and bite the enemy named. Then a Mantra is gi\en to 
prevent such serpent from biting. The method of initiating a person 
and imparting to him the traditional Mantra is described. Pancajiara- 
mesti Mantra with Jaya, Vijaya, AjitS, AparajitS, JambhJi, Moha, Stam- 
bha and Stambliini arc there described for worship in a Yantra and 
also ‘Svarnapadukas’ of Sri Bhairava Padmavatl. The pupil is warned 
not to impart the Mantra to ii person who is not devoted to the 

* Garudapur5na Adh. XIX vv. 14-15 gives Kurukulla Vidya '' ^ 11 

which is said to have been possessed formerly by Garuda for the protection of the three 
worlds. NSradiyamahapurSna Adh. 85 v.l2 refers to Kurukulla. Garudapuraija Adh. 
XIX V. 23 & V. 19 respectively describe Bherunda (a NityS) and Suvar^arekhS VidySs. 
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Jain Faith and that he should impart it only to a person devoted 
to the Jain divinity, Jain preceptor and the Jain Faith. The author 
then nKtnlions his j^receptor Ajit.isenagani and the fact of his 
having secunxl a boon from Sarasvatl and composed Sri Bhairava 
I’admavatl Kalpa. 



The Author and the Commentator 


M ALLISEt^ASORI is the ;iulhor of Sri Bh:iirav;i l^uliriavati Kalpa 
and Bandhusena is its commentator. 

Mallisenasuri a Di^ambara Jain Acharya of Sena-gana traces 
his descent in the colophon of tlie said work. He was the pupil of 
Kanakasenagani and the grand-pupil of Ajitasenagani to whom all 
the kings rendered obeisance. This Ajitasenacarya was none other then 
the famous Guru of King Racainalla of Gahga dynasty and his mini¬ 
ster and general Camundarai. In the colophons of his Nagakumara 
Kavya and JwalinTkalpa also he describes himsell as the pupil of Jina- 
sensuri. As Mallisenasuri in the colophons of his work Mahri(niiTina, 
and Bliaratikalpa descrilx s himself as the son of !>rT Jinasena, one is 
inclined to think that Jinasiaia must have been his father also. One 
cannot, however, be certain about it as (iurus are c:ven now rc'ganU'd 
in India as spiritual fathers. We have no more information about his 
parentage. 

Mallisena in the colophon of his said wark, MahapiirSna gives 
its date as Jyestha Sukla 5th Saka 968 (1104 Vhkrama era). As his other 
works do not bear an) dale we are unable to fix even the period of 
his literary activity with any more certainty. We can only say that 
he flourished about the beginning of the twelth century of Vikr.ima era. 

From his titles* given in his various works, we can say tliat 
he was not only a great Mantrika but also a great poet of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit, a grammarian, a dialectecian and also versed in all the 
sacred scriptures and was favoured by Sarasvatl with a boon. I'nim 
his two Sanskrit poetical works, Mahapurana and Nagakumara Kavya 
it appears that he wrote in a simple and lucid style. Mahapurana 
contains the biographies of 63 eminent men in 2000 verses and Naga 

* “ 
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kumSra K5vya is a small poetical works in 5 cantos containing 
507 verses, liis fame however, rests on his MSntrie works which 
apear to he mines of rare information *a cult which has 
alwaj's been very secretive and jealous of any information passing 
beyond its esoteric circle of adepts and initiates. Besides :srl Bhairava 
Padmavatl Kalpa his MSiitric works are Bh5,ratt alias S.irasvatl-Kalpa, 
Jw5.1inTkalpa and Kamacandalinl alias Siddhayika Kalpa. 

viuyAnuSAsana 

V^idy5nus3.sana, a great compendium of Mflnlric treatises com¬ 
prised in twenty lour chapters containing nearly 7000 verses, is also 
ascribed to him. Probablj', it is edited and enlarged by him. The 
text as now available contains several later acklitions and interpolat¬ 
ions of Pandita AsSdhara’s and 1 lastimalla’s Ganadharavalayas, AsS.- 
dhara’s Sarasvatistotra, and RSvana’s Balagraha Cikitsa and ([notations 
from Imadi T^hatto)>adhyriya’s (ianabhrd-Yantra-Puj5-\'idliana and 
Mahasc'na’s TrivarnacSra. On a consideration of the opening verses 
1 and 2 and the verse 139 of the colo]ihon which alliuk'. to MatisJigara 
we are inclined to believe that the author of at least tlu? original 
nucleus was one named MatisSgara. The work contains a hymn of 
Sri ParsvanStha and large extracts from JwalamalinT J\al])a l)oth by 
Sri Indranandi of Dravida Sangha who was the })ii|)il of \’a})j'anandi 
and a grand-impil of V5savanandi and a famcjus Mantrika who fhui- 
rished circa Saka 861 i. e. 990 (d X'ikrama era which is the date of 
his Jwalinikalpa. It must be therefore Matisagara who, as is stated ni the 
beginning of the work, extracted from and summarised ancient Mantric 
works of different authors, * and he must have flourished subse¬ 
ts i 

uri: ii a ii 

^i wtcfeq ftn: q^^lfqfrj: II II 
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ijuent to the snid Indranandi. We know tliat the prtxeptor of the 
famous Vadiraja, who was a contemporary of Malliscnasuri, was 
Matisa^ara. Vadiraja and Alalliscmasuri ap}:)e:ir to liave been conne¬ 
cted witli eacli otlier, as V'adiraja in the second vt^rse of tlie colo- 
pluMi of his Nyayaviniscaya-Vivarana refers to Kanakasena who is 
most i^robaldy the rand-preceptor of Mallisena and Narendrasena 
tlie co--]nipil of Jinas(aia llie jneceplor of Mallisena. I'urlher Mati- 
sapara w.is a INIathapati of Sirnhapura and belonj;ed to Dravida Safij^ha 
(which is called JainSblrflsa l)y Devasenasfiri in I'lis l)arsanas5.ra) wh(')se 
members being lax in tlit^ obsc'rvance of the strict rules of conduct 
for Sadluis liave been termt‘d by Pt. Nathuram Premi Digambara 
Caityavasis, as their practices were very similar to the practices of 
SvetSmbara C^aityavS-sis described in the foregoing pages heu'eof 
including j^raclice of Mantra, Nimitta and Ahalicine. MatisSgara, the 
preceptor of the famous VadiiTija, is therefore very probaldy tlie 
author of tlie original collection of MJlntric tre'atises coni)iris(xl m 
VidyRnusasana. As the work was ])rincipally a collection, it has 
induced latc^r writers t<> add tliereto or interpolate therein subsequent 
treatises and passag(^s from various known and unknown writers which 
can be removed witliout affecting the unity of the work. 

'fhe (juestion whicli is nu’^st material for our purpose, however, 
is why is the worlv ascribed to Mallisena and whether he had any 
and if so what jiart in the preparation of the text of VidySLnusasana 
devoid of later interpolations. 

W(i niay infer from what we have already stated l)efore that 
a sort of summary i)repared by Matisagara of ancient M^ntric tn^atises 
did coiiK'. to tlie hand of the person who prepared the }ires(mt enlarged 
text (without the later interpolations) of VidySLnusasana. Mallisena’s 
connection with it, on a cursory survey of the text is only that it includes 
a hymn of Jwriliiu which bears his name. Perhaps the inclusion in 
Vidyanusasana of the treatises on Padmflvati, Sarasvati, Jwaliin, K5ma- 
candrdini and Palagrahacikitsa may further connect him in some 
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uncertm’n manner as he himself is said to have treated all thesci 
in independent treatises. F'ortuiiately we have been able to secure a 
firmer footing in this connection by a detailed comparison of the 
text of Bliairava Padnifivati Kalpa with the present text of VulyS.nusasana. 
It is tliat Vidyanusasana contains witliin itself more than five sixtlis of 
Hhairava I’admavatikalpa. To exact outof 308 verses (including 5 verses 
of coloplion) of Bhairava Padmrivati Kalpa 258 have been traced by us 
spread over fourteen different chapters out of the twenty four chapters of 
Ahdyanusasana. All the verses in chapters II to VII of Bhcairava Padmavati 
Kalpa are traced; the untraced verses in chapters I, II, VIII, IX 
and X are only 10, 5, 4, 6 and 25 respectively. The subject in ch. 
X of Bhairava Padmavatikalpa is (laruda (snake-charming and charms 
against snake-bitc^s) which being aspc'ciality of the author, as is apparent 
from his title ‘(i5rudamantra\ adavedi,’ he has added ntnv matt(*rcomprised 
in new verses which for that reason could not be traced in Vid\ilnusasana. 
This accounts for the 25 untniced verses in the said X chapter, 5 of 
which form the colopon containing the author’s lineagt^. Tlui first 
chapter is introductory and dc^scribes the ({ualifications of a Mantrika. 
Ilere the matter to be treated being not Mantric and the autheu'being 
a po(4, lu^ compos(^d fine new vaa-ses. 

A considcu’able portion of Sarasvatikalpa of tlu^ autlior has beam 
also traced by us in Vidyanusasana. Portions of Jwalini Kalpa and 
Ivamacandall Kalpa are also traced in Vidyanusasana. TIk'. text of 
Balagrahacikitsa being not available to the writer lias not biaai compared. 

When we undertook the investigation, we never tliought that 
such a large portion-practically the wliole-of Bhairava Padnulvatlkal[)a 
would be traced in Vidyanusasana. What is the infenmee to Ixi drawn? 
Tliis cannot be^h. mere coincidence. It can neither he inter|iolation nor 
plagiarism. It cannot be former because it cannot be taken off from 
Vidyanusasana without interfering witli the current of narration and 
without interfering with the method, arrang(uiaent and setjuencai of the 
text. The portion is spread over practically the whole of Vidyanusasana 
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and cannot be taken off without disturbing the unity of the work. This 
is the reason why we tliink that Mallisena must have been at least 
a redactor if not the author that is to say he has ad<led much more 
of his own in Vidyanusiisana than the portion of Dhairava PadmSvati- 
kalpa traced by us. 

\Ve cannot even iiiiagine that an author of Mallisena’s proud 
position bearing titles oi being universal po(it an<l an adept in (larucla 
and Mantr.ivada could ever be supposed to be guilty of such wholesale 
jila^iarism. From a statement in Jwalimsadhanavidhana in ch. IV of 
Vidyanusrisana that the three- lettered Vidya of Jwalini is not written 
by the preceptor so it should be learnt from him personally, we think 
that the editor or redactor was guided in the editing or preparation 
of the text by a living Guru who would have w-ritten the Vidya if he 
chose. This shows that the redactor had a kernel or nucleus in writing 
composed by the living Guru who could be approached to learn the three 
-lettered VidyS. of Jwalini. Probably the reference may be to M.itisagara 
who may have been living when Mallisena redacted the work under 
the guidance of the lormer. Probably Matisagara might have been 
Vidyaguru to Mallisena being an adept in Mantravada. It is significant 
that Vidyanusasana is styled ‘Arsa’ (ancient or composed by ancient 
sages) at the end of all the twenty-h)ur chapters of the work and no 
name of the author is mentioin'd. If it was of sole ownership of Mallisena 
he would not have failetl to subscribe his name as h(^ has done in his 
other works. The onl\' propc'r conclusion to be drawn is that he was 
the editor and redactor of the work. 

We may note here that wc. have been led, as a result of the 
comparison ol the textol 13haira\a Padm&vatl Kaipa with Vidyanus&sana 
to believe that the former was composed after the redacted edition of 
Vidyanusasana was prepared. Sarasvatikalpa, Jw§,linlkalpa and Kamaca- 
ndallkalpa also appear to have been subsecjuently composed. 

Vajrapanjara-Vidhana, and TBalagraha-Cikitsa are other Mantric 
works ascribed to him. Having hatl no access to them, we express no 
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opinion on the point. Snjjanacil tnvnll.ihhn, AdijniranT, J^ravncnnasriratTlca 
and I’ancaslikax atTlol ascril)e(l to Afallisena are not r(\all)' liis worivs. 
l^t. Nalluirain Premi in las recent coinpendiiini entitled “jaina Salatya 
aura llihasa’^ in Hindi surinist^s that Mallisena must not Inive heen a 
Vana\asi Sadhu i. v, a strict Sadhu living in a forest Inil must hav(i 
h('(*n a Alatliapali'.:- i. c. one ownir.^ and residing* in a monastery to 
which used to 1)(^ atta.ched lands and olh('r pro})erties \'i(‘ldin *4 consi¬ 
derable' income. 1 Ic must have Iv'cn practising Mantra, Nimitta and 
]\I('dicint‘ lor the benefit of his piifa'ls particularly liis lay-followers. 

Kej^ardin.e, the. commf'ntalor P>andhusena lu'. onh' la’s name 

in th(^ Manjcala vc'isc^ to his comna'iitary. As he ^ives his name in 
j’ilural we ma\' surmise* tlait he may hav(i becai an Acharwa. As las 
name has tint sullix ‘Scaia’ wc' may infer that ho belonat‘d to ‘Sena 
j^ana’ or San^ha which was formerly erdhtd ‘Panca Stujvainaya’. b'rom 
las obc*isance lo Sia Par'^'/anfitha, we may infer that h(t was a Jain. 
As lu' ca.lls .tin’: work the. best of Kalpa we rnaj' infer that he h('ld 
the work' an I its author in hi<;h esteem. In las connncmtat'y he does 
not mer<'I)’ explain difficult terms but sni)p]ements what is l(‘ft unsaid 
b}' the author and evcai su[)plies Mantras ;ind other details not ^i^avctn 
by the author, lie thus shows extensixa' and Ultimate knowled^ti ol 
Alantras and Mrintric rites. Ib' is ecjualh^ at home whiK' commenting.; 
on vaaaoLis lierbs iiamt'd in the original work and ^i\es s\nonyms 
thereof Irom the local Karnatakl (Kanarc-S(') lani;ua<;e (See C.'om. on 
ch. IX vv. 21, 25 and 35). As he supjilements detailed iiilA>rmation 
wlu're it is lackin.i; in tin: orininab and sets forth verbatim MantiMs-f 

IH. Nathurani Premi in his articlo“VanHvabi .\ura ('aily.'ivasi Sanipia :ay:r’(l>'3‘^7 ff.) 
in his abovennent oncul work s lys ATatliapalis or Alalhavasis (in liuiinj^ laler ] >hatt^- 
rales or Yatis) amongst I )igamhaia Jain Sa^lhus correspond lo ^velambara (kiityavasis 
and may be termed Digambara Caityavasis as they equally indulged in lax practices. 

See Caom. V. 38 ch. Ill, which gives Sri Piir^va Yaksa?! Alantra, ('om. v. 17 ch. V 
gives Canda^uliniMantra, Com. vv. 4 and 19 ch. \ i respectively give Krsii i MatahginI 
Mantra and Katyayani Mantra; Com. vv. lOaiiJ 17 ch.VII respectively give Anahata- 
vidya and Aristanemi Mantra. 
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not even alluded to in the orif^inal, we may surmise that he must have 
been very closely connected with tlie author and might have been 
his junior co-pupil (Maillsena describes himself as the elder pupil of 
Jinasena in the colophon of his Jwaliiu Kalpa) or his pupil. It is a fact 
however that much of such information and Mantras are given by the 
commentator from VidyJinusasana as we have ascertained from a ch;tailod 
comparison of the work and the commentary with Vidy5nusasana. d'here 
is no doubt that he has very ably commented on such a sjieciali/.t'd 
work and laid the readers under great obligation by furnishing very 
accurate- and exhaustive information on the subject. We may also infer 
that both the author and the commentator might have belonged to 
Ivarnalic frean the references above menliontjd in the commentary. 
About the authcjr we can say from the knowledg<; of PurJinic Mantras 
shown by him in the last chapter as noted in the; ‘Contents’ of the 
present work that he was well ac<juainted with the PurSnic literature and 
particularly Garudapurana and N5radTyamahapurana. The verses cited 
in the footnote ^ from the colophon of KS-macandall Kalpa show that 
he wrote prose as well ns poetry in Prakrit as well as Sanskrit in a 
charming style, was versed in uetrics or Prosody and Poetics, had 
such a marvellous M(-'mory tliat he would not write any jiortion of 
his work till he comph-ted the whole and that he was a favourite of 
Sarasvatl. From a viu'se* omitted in Sarasvall Mantra Kalpa Api)endix 
11 after verse 76 we lind that he styled hims df Y<igThdra. 


« tjjqg ip.ii” qs^qiri:. 

* “ q?i55i<i. 1 *fqTq?fr ii ” 



APPENDICES 

APPENDIX l-ADUHUTA PA1 >mAvATI KAI.PA 


W it now turn to works in ujipemlicos. ‘Adbhuta Padmavatl Kulpa’ of 
(..k'lndrasuri, a pupil of Swetanihara Upadhyaya Yasohliadra, is 
containtxl in Appendix I. It is a work in six chapters but the first two 
chapt('rs are missing. Tndranandi is mentioned in v. 50 ch, IV and after 
V. 1 5 ell. V of the said work and (k;scnbed respectively tlierein as Ciuru and 
Manlravadi-Vidya-('akrav'artT-('udn.mani This is enougli to identify 
him as the famous I)igaml)ara Jain 'vlantrika who flourished circa 996 
Vikrama era. The very high regard shown by the author for Indranandi 
shows that it was probably under tlie influence of his Mantric works 
that ‘Adbhuta I’admavati Kalpa’ was written. The mention of 24 
companion-deities and 20 Daiule.sas of Sri Padmavat! in tlie Yantra 
tlescribed in ch. I\' ol the work is novel. The arrangement of the 
Yantra is probably borrowed from some work of Indranandi. Inclusion 
of Prat\'angira, Ambika, Jwal&mrdTnl and Cakresvari in the Yantra 
shows the popularity of thesi; deities at the time. Details of worship 
of SrT Padmavat! are also given in the said cliapter. V. 53 ch. IV 
gives Dhyana of Padmavat! which is different from that given in 
Dhairava Padmavat! Kalpa in that one ol her arms bears a lotus instead 
of the. divine fruit. V. 19 ch. IV gives Padmavatl’s following Mantra. 
sTi Vr sVif clrf i” 

This is different from tlie five Mantras described in Hhairava 
Padmrivatl Kalpa. The third chapter describes protective rite and 

* ('f. Malimantni in ch. VI with Malamantra ^i\eii in the beginnin{< of Indranandi’s 
Padtr.!\vatipuj«ana in Appendix 2. 

+ Jinsenacarya who composed Harivanisapurana in Saka 705 i. e. 840 Vikr.im era 
refers to 24 Sasanadevatas and praises therein Apraticakri alias Cakresvari and AmbikS 
which shows popularity of their worship at tlie time. Here is the verse; 
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IJhntnsiuldhi. VVu siinnis.‘ r!vit ll^e first and second cliaj^tcrs of the 
work may have contained Mflntrilaksana and .1 )iv\'rulivya ^ndialaksana 
as are contained in JwalinTkalj'a oi Indranandi. Tl'.e filth cdiai)t('r deals 
with invokin.e; tlu.^ d('it\' in tla^ IxkIv of a siiilahlc ixa'son. Tlu^ sixth 
cliapter ^;ivvs 8ri Ixalikunda Parsvanatha Yaiilra to cure afHiction by 
t*vil sjdrits and also lo rcniovc^ other troubles. AncTher ^'.nUra and 
Afantras arc^ then dciscrilu-d tor the same (nu'pose. 

Tlie importance of this work is that it \'ery probabh^ n^flects 
an earlier mod'o ol \\(^rsiiip nul i;ives Mantra a.nd Yanlra of PadmavatT 
as in vO;^u(‘ in the time td Sri Indranandi that is at least a centurs^ 
1 u'i(a* to A fa ] 1 i senasfiri. 

It is dihicult to sa}' who ("andra and Yasa)bl}adra (■juldhyaN a 
wen^ and whcai ('xactly thiiy llonrislied. I'roni v. 6 ch. V in whudi 
badmavatl is identifical witli var:(ais I'a'incij^al deitic^s of otlic^r cults we 
are aide to sunnis(! that th(^ author JTaist be later Ilian 1203 Vikra.nxa 
eni when lMrsvade\ai;ani wroU^ his commentary on Padnulva.tsastalca 
as he had not tlie m rs(‘ 20 ol I'admavaITslotra (Appendix 5) befoia! 
him and did not tlu'relore^ comnu nt u[<)n it- Yhe fact is that the 
hymn l)ein;j; very popular s(woral substajuent additions to it have been 
madci fron] time to time and v. 20 is a [lart of sucli later addition. 
This \’rrs(^ appears to liavt! been paraphmsed as v. (3 ch. V of Ad- 
bluita l\ulm?t\atT Kalpa. \\’(', can llu'refore only say that the autlior 
must h !V(i ilourislied ce,nsitleral)l\' latc.T the 1 203 Vilsrama era. \V(^ may 
also notc^ tluat there was ojie \\isobhadrasuri ol 1 larsapurlya Maladhari 
(iaccha who in 1270 N’ikrama (UM took part al()n^ 4 ‘ otliers in 

rtwisin;.; I )c*\ci]a'al)lMsrir2-. Paiuia cac.u itra. [ fe may be sujvposrxl to liavc! 
had a pupil named C'andr.i \v!u;n Y.isobhadra was only lJ)»ridh\riya 
and not AchfiiNM or Seri, 'fin* famous Saiddliantika and loj^ician Afuni- 
candrashri, the pupil of Yasobhadrasfiri uf Brhad^accha was cartainly 
not tlui author. 'That tlie autlior had not perha.])s before him Alallisena’s 
Bhairava P.ulmavati Kcdjia can be ex[daine(l by tlui lact that after the 
historic deijate ill Sidtilriraj’s time in 1181 Vikrama era and the defeat 
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llicn'in and cnnscHjnent eximlsinn from Cnijarat of Digamlxara Jains tlie 
woi'Iv'^ of llie laltor \V('ro not readily available to Swetambara Jains. 

Ari’i:NDix 1 i’adimAvatIpOiana 
.\|)pendi\ 2 contains ‘Padmavatlpfijana’ by Indranilndi already 
menti(:n<-d. lie is styled YogTndra. Tie recast the old JwalinT Kalpa 
of SrT I lelacarya alias Idacarya, as it was difficult to understand, 
completing; it at Affinyakbeta, the capit.al of Kin^ Sri l\rsnaraja, on 
Vaisidiha fiukla 3rd Saka SOI i. e. 990 Vikrama era. Indranandi in his 
jwrdinikalpa mentions (if.nt;amnni (Idaearva’s pujnl), VijSbja, Arxil 
Ksantirasabba, X'iruvatta, Kand.irpa and fe.inanandi as the seven pc-a*sons 
throii”!! whom kn<)\\ledge of JwrdinTmata was handed down to him, he 
l’,aving be(Mi directIj' instructed by the last two jointly. We may there¬ 
fore. re.isonably suppewe bdacarya to have lived ab<mt 150 years earlier 
i. e. about S50 Vikrama era. Indranandi was a very famous Digambara 
Jain Mantrkia and must h.ave written other Aliintric works also. From 
the fact that Vardhamanasuri (1-108 Vikrama era) mentions at p. 150 
in his .\caradinakara Vol II Indranandi along with others as authors 
of I’rat i.stha-Kalpas (works on installation ceremonies), we may inb r 
that he must have written a Pratisthakalpa. Vidyanusasana ch. V' 
gives a hymn (.>f Parsvanatha with commentary which mentions him 
as its author. 

.Vl’l'PXDIX 3-HAKTA PADMAvATI K.\LP.\ ICTC. 

.Appendix 3 contains ‘ Rakta I’admavatT kalpa ’. It comprises 
Mantras, Yantras, a hymn and a special mode of worship of PadmawalT. 
b'rom the fact that the Yantra is called second in the subscription 
om^ may think that there must have been the first Yantra which is now 
missing. From the abrujit and unconnected manner in which, dilferent 
subjects are tre.ited one gets the impression of there being lacunae 
in the w'ork. There is no data even to venture a surmise as to the 
author of the work. From the language of Pujanavidhi one may think 
it to be not earlier than the 15th century of Vikrama era. The othi r 
parts are in Sanskrit and we are not sure whether they were written 
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at one and the same time. We may note here that there is a red- 
coloured image of Sri Padmavati in a standing posture carrying Sri 
ParsvanStha’s image on her head in Sri Peirsvanatha’s temple at 
Naroda near Ahmedabad and that as stated before (p. 251 ante) I’andita 
Sri Viravijaya performed SSclhana of Kakta I’admavatl. “- 

There is also in Sri ParsvanStha’s temple at Tokcrsha’s pole, 
JamSllpur, Ahmedabad, a red-coloured sand-stone image of Sri Padm5.vatl 
with five hoods carrying thereon an image of Sri Parsvan5tha and 
holding in her two upjier hands a goad and a lotus and showing 
Variidamudra with the other two. 

APPENDIX 4 $rI pAkSvanA'I'HASTOTKa ETC. 

Amongst the works contained in this Ajipendix, the really im¬ 
portant and old work is the hymn commencing with the words ‘ Sri 
—maddevendra—Vrndil’ etc. There is a very famous MRntric hy?nn of In- 
dranandi commencing with tlie words ‘Srlmannagendra-rutlra’ etc. The 
former does not bear the name of the author but the later bears that of 
Indranandi. The former is given n VTd> anusasana after the latter. 
In VidySnusasana ch. IV in JwalinTsSdhanavidhi is given a hymn ol 
Sri JwSlinl which begins with the words ‘Srimaddaityorugendra’ etc. This 
is followed by a iiymn by Sri Malliseiiasuri, which means that the ^ 
hymn of JwalinI given first is very probably by an older writer. If 
we are justified in indentifying the author of this hymn with the 
author of Sri Parsvan5,tha’s said hymn, which follows Indranandi’s Sri 
P5rsvan5.tha’s hymn in Vid 3 ' 5 nusasana, because both commence with 
‘Srim’, then we may' say that he must have lived after Indranandi and 
before Mallisenasuri i. e. between 996 and 1104 Vikrma era. One feels 
a little doubt as Indvanandi’s hymn also begins with ‘Srim’, but there 

*In Sri AjitanStha’s temple in the rear of thel'pa^raya at Bhattbini-Barlat Alinieclabad 
which came to be known as Viravijaya’s or VIra’s Upa^raya (seep. 250 ante) there is a 
bronze image of Sri Padmavati before'wliich, as was reported by Sri Guiabvijayaji a 
sadhu in his line, Viravijayaji performed Sildhana and obtained a boon from Sri 
Padmavati. 
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is really no scope for it because Indranandi appears to expressly men¬ 
tion his name in the body of his hymn or work as he has in fact done 
in the said hymn of Sri ParsvanSlha and also his Jwalinikalpa. That 
JwSlinlstotra commencing with the words ‘Srimaddaityorugendra’ is 
not Indianandi’s is certain as the vehicle of Jwa.lini in the first 
verse thereof is said to be a lion instead ot the he-buffalo mentioned 
by Indranandi in his Jwalinl-kalpa. Both Klacilrya and Mallisena do 
scribe the vehicle to be a he-biiffalo. 

We may here state in anticipation that we are inclined to think 
that the same author also composed the famous Padmavatyastaka 
which has been much enlarged by subseejuent additions as given in 
Appendix 5. 

The other works in Appendix 4 viz. two Astakas, JayamalS. 
etc. are in ungrammatical Sanskrit and are me.int to be recited while 
performing Puja. 

APPENDIX 5-PADMAvA'1T STOTRA ETC. 

Appendix 5 gives the enlarged version of the famous PadmS.- 
vatyastaka. The first eight verses are the original verses and with 
verse 32 as the 9th verse comprise the original hymn, the ninth verse 
being meant to narrate the fruits to be gathered by the recital of the 
hymn. The 33rd verse of the hymn, as given, in this .appendix, is of 
a similar nature and contains ‘Falasruti’ by the redactor. VV. 34 to 
36 prove conclusively that the original hymn contained only eight 
verses. Because the 32nd verse has the word ‘Danavendraih’ some think 
it must have been composed by some DSnavendrasurl. We are not aware 
of any such Suri. As the hymn was popular even in the time of the 
commentator PS,rsvadevagani i. e. in 1203 ( he terms it ‘Lokapra- 
siddha’) it must have been written at least a century earlier. We 
think, as already stated above, that the author of this hymn must be the 
same as the author of PfirsvanSlthastotra and JwSlinistotra above 
mentioned. The five other works are Astaka, PratyekapujS, Jayam5l5, 
Padmavatidandaka and Padmavati Patala. All these except Dandaka 
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appear to hav^e been composed under the influence Padmavatyastak i. 
Astaka is merely an adaptation of ‘ Sardastaka ’ contaiiKal in 
Sarasvatakalpa of Arlriddas i. The lattc^r contains only ei^iu verses 
while the former contains twelve verses. Only the last four vers(‘s appear 
to be newly composed by the writer adapting Sardastaka. Thc^ 
Mantras at the end of th(‘ Dandaka are probaly from ant)th{‘r 
Mantrakalpa. The language, of Pratyekapuja and Jayamala at many 
places borders on Sankritized Hindi and at otlu*r placc'.s it is ungram¬ 
matical Sanskrit. 

Keferring to Padmavatl Patala wc can say that somc^ one has 
composed it in closci imitation of the famous Padmavatyastalca \\k' may 
refer to a similar hymn viz. SrT Cakresvarjaastaka contained in Ap[)entlix 
23. The unknown authors had perhai)s the same mockd of ?5rT Ikadma- 
vatyastaka before thcan and might be identical. Ast ika, Prat \ ekapljCi 
and Jayamala are probably by some Digainl.)ara Jain writers. 

We would note here that HhaskaraiTii thc^ famous autla r of 
Bhasya on Lalilfisaha.sranama cites while comnumling on the words 
ill V. 30 a passageIrom Rudrayamala which gi\’( S names 
of some well-known Shaktis. Roth Padmavatl as well as TaiTi are 
included therein. As noted by us in the footnote at ]\ 205 ante, 
Padmavxitl is identilicxl with various deitic^s including Tara. If 
is rash enough to infer from such identification that Padmavatl was 
not indejiendently worship[)cd and lliat Ikadmav.iti is onl\’ anotlua' 
name of Tara the above ptassage from Kudrayamala would be an 

uqc^u q^riqrfl fmi i 

5^1? q;r^uBr: i 

if' 
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eye-opener for it names Padm5,vati and Tar5 as distinct Shaktis. Further 
carried to its logical extre.me such argument would eliminate all the 
deities identilied and one would have to come to the absurd conclusion 
that no deity except TarS. ever existed. The passage also shows that 
both Padmavatl and TilrS were known before the advent of Buddhist 
Tantras, as Rudrayamala is known to be an earlier work. Further, 
VairotySstotra of Arya Nandila (circa 130 Vikrama era) expressly 
mentions Padmavatl. 

“iff a? i 

garr af(?n iru’’ ti 

Nirvanak.ilika jx 37 also mentions PadmSvatT. The text of IJvasagga- 
harastolra innporting to include the Mantric gSthas ^ belived to have 
been secn^ted away to prevent abuse thereof also mentions PadinSvati 
in three of tluan as follows; - 

“ ^ ut qiff jaffR^oT amsfaiqo^ i 

nt'n s» ff IR'I 

^ ti*T ff i 

llMI 

qtqrqf I 

ft^tf 5n%| 11’toll” 

This will conclusively prove the ancient character of the worship of 
Sri l^Klmfivatl much earlier than the 7th century A. D. | 

APPENDIX 6 

Apj)endix 6 contains a hymn to Sri Padmavatl by Municandra 
alias Municandranatha who cannot be identified with any of the three 
famous Muiiicandrasuris who flourished in the 12th century of Vikrama 

X Tliey are probably of later date than the original text of 5 githas. 

+ Sii Padmivati’s ‘p^'rivara’ can be ascertained from her Yantra, vv. 13 to 21, 
nil. Ill, Phairava I'adniava i Kalpa. It may be interesting to note that there is a mar¬ 
ble image of Sri Padmavatl in a Jain temple at Idar showing the same symbols as 
are described in her Dhyana in v. 12, ch. 11 ibid, as has been observed by Mr. Sarabhai 
Navvab the publisher hereof. 
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era as the hymn is neither in correct Sanskrit nor free from metrical 
faults. VVe can only conjecture that the author may perhaps be iclentUied 
with Municanclra who wrote ‘KasauJo’in 1577 Vikrama era or with Muni- 
candra of Paurnamikagaccha who flourished circa 1550 Vikrama era. 
The correct name of the hymn as appears in the colophon of a copy 
thereof in the writer’s possession is ‘ Prakata Padm5vatistotra ’ and the 
said colophon also mentions it to be a part of ‘DevTp5.tha’. The autlior 
there is said to be Municandracarya. It is apparently in imitation of 
‘DurgarSjastotra’ which begins with the words ‘qf The only 

noteworthy feature of the hymn is the effect produced by alliterative 
words therein. 

APPENDIX 7 

Appendix 7 contains the famous Cintamani Mantra of 5^rr P5.- 
rsvanStha and various Mantras and DhySna of Sri Padmavatl and 
Mantra of Harnsa Padmavatl. The work really ends before the wortls 

I’ Another Kalpa of I’admavati is com¬ 
menced with the said words. Of this Kalpti only the first two Mantras are 
given and it is then left incomplete. The author of the work is not known. 

In imitcition of non-Jain Mantras the author has given Rsi (seer) etc. 
While mentioning ‘Kllaka’ he has not realized that Jain Mantras do 
not require any Suddhi or Purification nor any removal of Kllaka or 
Sao[Kldhara See vv. 60-61 ch. 24 (P. 222), Mantra Mahodadhi. 

APPKNDI.X 

Appendix 8 contains a hymn comprising a thousand names of Sri 
Padmav&tl which seems to have been composed apparently to complete 
the Pancahga or the five parts of the worship of the deity. The five parts 
are; 1 Patala 2 Paddhati 3 Kavaca 4 Stotra and 5 Sahsranama. 
In Patala Mantra is evolved from the technical terms used to signify 
various Mantrabijas or letters forming a Mantra; Paddhati gives details 
of worship including Dhyana; Kavaca is a hymn meant for the protection 
of the Sadhaka; Stotra is a simple hymn and Sahasranama or Sata- 
nama is enumeration of a thousand or hundred names in the form 
of a hymn. 
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In this hymn Padmavati is described as ‘Mantrarupa ca Manlra- 
jn5. MantradS. MantrasSgarS.’ identifying her with Mantra. We would note 
here some of the important a])pellations identifying her with various 
well-known deities: Laksmi, MahalaksmI, Kamala, Srliup5, Kama, 
Mahesvarl, Mahadevi, Siva, Sati, Candl, Durg5, VrsarudhS, Bhuva- 
nesvarl, Sarasvati, Bh5rati, SadhvI, Bhagavatl, Khecarl, Kamadhenu, 
Kali, Kalika, Bala, Vajra, Vedamata, Viramata, Jinamata, Jainesvarl, 
YoginI, Yogesvari, NaginI, Nagakanya, Naganathesavallabha, Bhuja- 
gakarasayinl, Kundalini, Satcakrabhedavikhyata, LTlavati, Tripura, 
Sundarl, Tripurasundarl, Tripurabhairavi, Bhalravl, Bhima, Tara, 
Totala, Tvarita, KamasadhinI, Katyayani, Sivaduti, Gauri, Gandhari, 
Jwalini, Jwalamukhi, Ambika, Cakresvarl, Cintamani, Jaya, Vijaya, 
JayantI, Omkararupa, Urlmkararupa, Tara and Taramanavimardini. 
From the last appellation which is found in v. 29 of Padinavatya- 
staka, we may surmise that probably this hymn was composed 
after the redaction of Padmavatyastaka i. e. circa 17th century 
Vikrama era as we surmise that to be the date of the redactor {perhaps 
some Jayavijaya see v. 33) of Paihnavatyastaka. Nothing is known 
about the author of Padmavatisahasranama. 

APPENDIX 9 

This appendix 9 also contains a hymn of PadinSvati containing 
identifications of Sri PadinSvatT with well-knowai deities. Some of 
tliem not already noted above are Vairotya, Prajnapti, MahSkali, 
]3hadrakalT, KamaksS., JagadambS, Annapurna, Srividya, BhavanT, 
Matangi, Kajamatangi, liingulaja. Pita (not Pitha) or Bngalamukhi, 
Vagvadini, Sarada, Kusmandi, Sakambhari, Camunda, Mahamaya, 
Gayatri, Vardhamanavidya and Bahubali. Her Vahanas are said to 
be the lion and the swan. V. 11 refers to the single lettered, three- 
lettered, six-lettered and fifteen-lettered Vidyas of Sri Padmavati. We 
are unable to trace the author of this hymn. 

APPENDIX 10 

This appendix 10 contains a hymn of Sri Padmavati in Apa- 
bhramsa dialect by Sri Jinaprabhasuri whose life we have already 
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described .'ind have also shown therein the Mfilainantra and the sinj?le- 
lettered Vidya of Padm5,vall contained in the said hymn. There is a 
reference to Yantraof 65 in v. 25 and in v. 34 it is stated that the 
benefit received by the favour of Sri 1’admS.vatT obtained through the 
recital of Cintamani Mantra (S w-see v. 18) which grants eveiy ilesire 
equals to that receiv'ecl by. the combined favour of all the 16 VidyS- 
devls through perfection achieved by the Sadhaka through their 
Sadhana. 

^ sarasvatT 

As all the works contained in Apptaidices 11 to* 15 relate to 
Sarasvatl, we shall offer some preliminary remarks relating to the 
ancient character of her worship and her various ‘ YShanas’ and symbols. 

The images including those of Sarasvatl and AmbikS discoverf*d 
from the excavations of the Jain Stupa at Mathura proves that Saras¬ 
vatl and AmbikS. were worshipped by the Jains in ancient tinu; (see ante 
p. 256). The statue of Sarasvatl discovered there is headless. “The 
goddess is shown sitting s(|uatted with her kness up on a rectangular 
pedestal, holding a manuscript in her left hand. The right hand which 
was raised has been lost. The figure is clothed in very stiffly executed 
drapery, a small attendant with hair dressed in rolls stands on each 
side. The attendant on the left wears a tunic and holds a jar-the 
attendant on the right has hands clasped in adoration.” Plate 99, p. 
56, The Jain Stupa and other Antiquities of Mathura by V. A. Smith. 

Sri Bhag.'ivatlsiitra V'^ol. Ill p. 979 and Pakkhisutra p. 71 have 
verses in praise of Srutadevatft alias Sarasvatl Avhich show that the 
worship of Sarasvatl amongst Jains is very old; see also the passage 
from Mah5.nisltha cited in the footnote at p. 257 ante. 

It is interesting to note that SutradhSLra Mandana gives 12 
‘Bhedas’ or variant forms of Sarasvatl * with their names in his 

[8T*r 5i3[!?r 

ii'JSM 
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Devatamurtiprakarana, Aclh. VllI, vv. 79 to 85, pp. 159-160. Of these 
the symbols of Sarasvatl as described in v, 81 are identical with tliose 
of SruladevatSL alias Sarasvatl in NirvS,nakalikri. ^ According to 
Agnipurana§ Sarasvatl holds a lx)ok, a rosary and Vina, or lute (in two 
hands). V'ayupurana describes her as showing in her right (lower) hand 
Varadamudra and holding in the right (upper) hand a rosary and in 
the left (upper) hand a book and showing in hc;r left (lower) hand 
Abhayamudra. Most of her Puranic descri[)tions as also Sarasvatl- 
rahasya Upanisad give her a book and a rosary. According to the 
Jain tradition however most of the older descriptions give her a lotus 
and a book and describe her as sitting in a lotus-See Kalyanakandam 
Stuti and Sri Haribhadrasnri’s Samsaradiiva Stuti; see also v. 11 Saras- 
vatTstotra, Appendix 12, also Bappabhattisuri’s Caturvinisatikastuti 
V. 76, V. 26 Ch. 4 Anubhavasiddhamantra-dvatrirnsikS,, Appendix 30 
and the Stufi from I’ancakalpabhSLsya (sec footnote p. 257 ante.) 


X 


§ 


atsjqti 41'»ir i 
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iic'tii 
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Very early VinS or tlie lute seems to have been substituted for 
Varadaniudra-see v. 6 Sarasvatistotra, appendix 12, also Visnudhanno- 
ttarapurSna, III, Adh. 64, vv. 1 & 2. Vina then continues tobe very popular 
and becomes an invariable symbol of Sarasvatl. Her seat of lotus 
loses popularity and Hainsa or swan is universally accepted as her 
Vahana. It is a fact that amongst Svetambara Jain sculptures the 
image of Sarasvatl with the vehicle of a pea-fowl or pea-cock has not 
yet been found. It was the famous painter KavivarmS who was 
responsible for showing a j^ea-cock as the VShana of Sarasvatl. The 
confusion is perhaps due to an unwarranted identification of Saraswatl 
with Kaum5.ri i. e. Sakti of Kum5ra whose V5hana is a peacock, 
llecause Sarasvatl is tradilionaliy believed to be l\um5rl i. e. virgin, 
she is taken to be the same as Kaumari Sakti. Amongst Jains also there 
is Prajnapti Vidyadevi whose Vahana is ‘Mayilra’ or a peacock and 
there is a Mayuravahini VidyS referred to in Pancapafamesti Maha- 
mantra Yantra Hrhat Kaljia; but none of these is S.'uasvatl. 

Asadhara in his I’ratisthasaroddhara gives the Mantra of 
MayuravShinl and says that with that Mantra Vagv5dim should be 
installed. Thus amongst the Digambara Jains Sarasvatl came to be 
identified with Mayuravahml and since Asadhara’s time some Digambara 
Jain sculptures of Sarasvatl are found with the peacock as her Vahana. 
Asadhara himself has also described Sarasvatl as Pundarlkasana having 
the lotus as her seat. Later Ji)igambara Jain waiters have following 
Asadhara described her either as MayuravahinI or Pundarlkasana and 
some as Harnsavahana.* The confusion is perhaps due to loss of the 
old tradition and mixing up of MayuravahinI with Sarasvatl. It can 
however be said without fear of contradiction that no ancient image 
of Sarasvatl is found with the peacock as her vehicle. 

AFJ'KNDIX 11 

Sarasvatikalpa by Sri Mallisepasuri, the author of Sri Bhairava 

” See hymns to Sarasvatl by Malayakirtl and Arhaddisa contained in Malayakirti’s 
Sarasvatikalpa. 
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P:ulma.vatl Kalpn, is comprised in Appendix 11.- V. 2 lliereof fiives 
Dliy*inu and symbols of Sarasvnti. V. 28 refers lo the single-lettered 
Mantra viz. Hrirpk3ra for achieving perfection in the S5dhan3 of 
Sarasvatl. It may be noted that the Mantra is tlie same as the 
single-lettered VidyS, of Sri PadmavatT. There are lacunae (1) after 
vv. 34 and (2) after v. 37 (p. 64) and (3) after the Mantra given after v. 65 
(p. 66) and (4) after v. 76 (p. 67) which the readers will find filled 
in the footnote from the writer’s co})y of Sarasvatl Kalpa. 

Al’PICNDIX 12 

In this appendix is a beautiful Mantric hymn to Sarasvatl by 
Sri Bap{)abhattisuri. He flourished from 800 to 895 Vikrama era. 
This was the tiiTie when Buddhist Tantrikas known as Siddhas ^ made 
Tantras as well as Kundalinlyoga popular. With SahajaySnists who 
followed the earlier Siddhas Paficatattva w orshii) other objectionable 
practices spread and ultimately Sri SankaracSrya, (circa 8th century 
A. D.) in opposition to VamScaris advocated Samayamata. It lays 

* ^ ^ srtt 55’t 11 n 

^ ’3 ^ 2pt ft ^ 

\ f^f^gq^rFcT r 
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X Luipa or Adisiddha (cira 669 A. D. according to Dr. BbattScliar>a but circa 769-809 
A. D. according to Ft. Rahula Sinkrtyayana) and Jilandliarapa alias Hidipa known 
as Adinatha, his pupil Matsyendranatha, and the pupil of latter Goraksanalba alias 
Anangavajra (circa 705 A. D. according to Dr. Bhattach^rya but circa 809-8*19 A. D. 
according to Ft. R2.hula SankrtySyana) were some of the famous 84 Siddhas who 
believed in no God but Sunya, Vijnana and Sukha. The N^thas who believed in one 
God appear to be the spiritual descendants of the Siddhas and came to light about 
1200 A. D. The famous Yogi JnSlneSvara, who lived from 1275 to 1296 A. D. traces 
his descent in his commentary on §ri Bhagavadgita from Sri Adinatha alias 
Jalandharapi. 
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stress on internal worship while Kaula worship is mainly external. 
In SamayScara Dhyana is in Sahasr&ra-cakra and not in such lower 
cakras as Muladhara and SvSdhisthana. It is interesting to note that 
Sri Ihippahhattisfiri was well conversant with Kundalinlyoga as is 
clear from this hymn and recommtmds Dhyana w'hich is according 
lo Samaymata andt different from Kaula practices. In v. 8 he speaks 
of the identity' between Sabdabrahma and Paramabrahma and in v. 10 
};ives the SJtrasvala Mantra which is set forth as Mulamantra in the 
Mantra Kalpa which follows. In the biography of Sri Bappabhattisuri 
contained in Prabhiivakacaritra (vv. 738-739) it is stated that he 
practised Adhyatmayoga for 21 days fasting unto death and expired 
like a real Yogi, his soul leaving the body through Brahmarandhra 
or J )asamad\Tira. 1 le is the first Jain Acharaya to refer to KundalinT. 
SrT ^Niiinisiindaisfn i (1436-1303 Vakrama era) also refers to Kundalini 
an<l Dhyana in Saliasrara-cakra respectively in vv. 2 and 4 of his 
Saradastavtistaka. In the Mantrakalpa which follows the hymn, detailed 
l)h\5na in Satcakra is desciibed; l^rhad Sarasvata Yantra and another 
S'ar;'svata 3 antra as also important Mantras with directions for worship 
of Sarasvatl are therein described. 

APPENDIX 13 

The ‘Om Arhanmukhakamala-vasinI’ etc. in Appendix 12 is 
the Mantra which is also incorporated in the hymn in this Appendix 
13. This hymn is w rongly ascribed to an unknown SadhvI Siv5ry5. merely 
from the words ‘SadhvI Siv5ry5’ occuring in v. 8. This is apparently 
a mistake as can be seen from the verse occuring after the said 
Mantra ‘Candracandana-gutim’ etc. which mentions Ilemasuri i. e. 
T lemacandrUcarj a as the AchJirya who prescribed the pill prepared 
from sandal-wood paste and pure camphor-the pill over which the 
said Mantra ^ was to be recited for increasing the intellectual powers 

^ !5ri HeniacanclrScSrya mentions the said Mantra inbis Yogaf’Sstra ch. Vlll v. 72 des¬ 
cribing it as ‘PapabJiabsiiii Vidja’ i.e. 3’id>a wliicb destroys sins and sets forth 
the same verbatim in his commentary on the said verse. 
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nf his jni['>ils. It is cltMi' thcrt-lorr ih it iht; Stotra cont iiii<-<1 in this 
appcnclix whicli contains the sanu- Mantra is the composition ol ^srT 
Heniacandracilrya and not of ;iny Sa.dh\i named Siv5rya.. ICacli of 
the words S5dhvl, f^ivji and Arya is a name of Sarasvatl-see Saras- 
vatl-sahasranama, I’ancangasangraita (Benares, s. } . l‘)54). \Ve give in 
the footnote Sarasvatavid\a by Sri JJhadiMhalui ^ from liic writer’s 
collection for comparison. \ . 7 of the h\inn in this ajipeiHlix 13 
descrilw s JnanatnudrS. as a sxmhol of Sarasvatl instt^ad of \’Ina, the. 
other symbols being book, and two lotuses. The swan is mentioned 
to be the vehicle. 

W e. have alreail\ d'scribed the lift* of Sri 1 lemacandracarya 
(s<‘t‘ pp. 21H- 22ti). We, ma\' lu^wevcrr adfl tliat about his time last 
of the T5ntrika Siddhas Hoiirishetl .and tlu; Natha cult was about 
to rise, llis Yog.isastra belonged tf) this transitional period whtai the 
people appreciated .and valued mir.aculous powers but strongly dis¬ 
approved of the X'amacari pr.ictic<‘S. 'I'he way had already been jiaved 
for this by Samay.amata preached by Sr! Sankara^arya. 

As .an illustration of his faith in tlui eflicacy of IMantr.a, we 
may refer the readers to his KavyftnusSsan.aJ where he mentions 
‘Pratiblia’ or genius as the cause of poetic.d powers and says that 
it is of two kinds; (i) natural and (ii) acquired through Mantr.a by the 
grace of Mfintric deity etc. lie .ukls however that in the l.atter case 
also there is temporary or perm.ancnt remov.al of the veil of Karm.a 
showing that M5.ntric powers wt re not inconsistent with the Jain 
philosophy ot Karma. 

aftat? » qfqg gf qfq*i 5nfr!??tf*ihtrf 3 JTqrii” 

55^sj=!r5Ti^st »T«tfH 1 Htsn i ii 
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API’ICNDIX 14 

Appendix 14 contains ‘Sardastavana’a MSntric liymn to Sarasvati 
by Sri Jinaprabhasfiri whose life we have already described (see pp. 
229-236). It is a beautiful hymn and may serve as an illustration of the 
great poetical powers of its author and his fondness for Mantras. 
As in the writer’s copy of the hymn instead of o’ in v. 4 the 

reading is there appears to be an .allusion to the great 

M5ntrika Indrananrli. V. 7 describes a rosary, a lotus, a Vina or lute 
and a book as the symbols of Sarasvati who is said to be residing in a 
lotus. It is expressly stated in v. 9 that the hymn contains a great 
S5rasvata Mantra which is probably this:“t tr gt ^ qiJsirftkr 

APl’ENDlX 15 

The DevTstotra c<imjnased in the 15th Appendix is probably 
composed by some non-Jain writer. It contains various names of 
Sarasvati, Laksmi, Yogini and others. It may be noted that the author 
identifies Devi with Jainesvari, Bauddhamiltar and Jinamatar. It is 
easy to identify Jainesvari as Sri y\mbik3. .as she is describtxl as riding 
on a lion. 

AMPIkA 

As the works in Appendices 16 to 21 rel.ite to Sri AmbikS, 
we shall offer a f*'w jireliminary nunarks about her. 

Wi'. have already shown th.it Sri AmbikS. h.as been worshipped 
by the J.ains fiaim very ancient times and that she is considered to be 
the J.ain Amnaya deity. Many have been perplexed as to why Sri Ambika 
is .associated with the images of various other Tirthahk.ar.is although 
an .attendant dtaty of the 22nd Tirth.ahkar.i Sri Neminatha. The 
reason is that she is the d('ity taken to represent the Jain Amnaya 
as TSra, represents the B.uuldha AmnSya. Not only is she associated 
with other Tirthahk.ar.as but her images also are found installed in the 
temples of v.arious oth(‘r Tirth.ahkaras-not merely in the temple of Sri 
Neminiitha. For instance, Sri Jinaprabhasuriin his Vividhatirtha Kalpaon 
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p. 19 describes her as riding on a lion and guarding theThlha of M<ithura 
and lier image is actually found from the excavations of the Jain Stupa 
at Mathura (see p. 256 ante). In the same work in Ahicchatra 
Kalpa p. 14, it is stated that there was an image of Sri Ambika in 
Ahicchatra in the vicinity of the fort riding on a lion with the image 
of Sri Neminatha on her crown. Now it should be noted that Ahi¬ 
cchatra is a Tirtha sacred to Sri Parsvaiiatha. The same work mentions 
that images of Sri Ambika were found installed in the temples at 
I lastinaijura, Pratisthanaiinra alias I’aithana, Clirinar, DhTinpurl and 
several other places. Kven this day in the famous temple of Sri 
Antariksa Parsvaiiatha at Sripura alias Sirjiur is an image of Sri 
Ambika accompanied by an image of Ksetrajiala. Similarly in the 
famous Serisa Parsvanatha Tirtha (near Kalol) is found when the, 
Tirtha was recentl}'^ discovered a large stone-image of Sri Ambika in 
a sitting posture carrying on her crown the image of Sri Neniinatha 
holding a bunch of mangoes in her left hand and supporting a child 
on her lap with the right. Another child stands beside her and the 
lion crouches at her feet. In Prabhasa Patana also, in the temple of 
Sri Dada Parsvanatha is an image of Sri Ambika-sc^e lig. 87 ‘Bliar'.- 
nam Jain Tirtho’. She is shown as sitting under a mango tret', carrying 
on her crown an image of Sri Neminatha and lu>lding a bunch of 
mangoes in her right hand and supporting with the left a child on 
her lap. Another child stands on h-r right. Her vehicle the lion is 
also shown. FTom an inscription it appears that an image ol Sri 
Ambika. was formerly installed in the temple of Sri Candraiirabha 
at Prabhasa Patana. In the famous Ellora caves there are several 
carved images of Sri Ambika. One large image going under the name 

‘Raivatakagirisaiiksepa’, Vividhatirthakalpa and ‘Satrunjayamihatmya’ II, 13 give 
names of several Ksetrapllas and other deities presidinj? over various parts of theMt. 
Girnir. They are associated with Sri Ambika in the Jain narrative literature. Sotii": 
of them are KSlaraegha, Meghanada, Girividirana, Kapita, Sinih inida, Kho iika, 
Raivat, Siddhaviuayaka, various Rudras, Gome.iha Yaksa and MahSLjwtila. 
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ot IndrJini is that of Sri AinbikS. Sliu s low i in a sittinj^ jiosture 

slKulud by a line mango tree carrying an image of Sri Neininatli 
on her crown. I for right hand whicli is mutilated probably held a 
unch of mangoes and tlie left hand supjiorts a child on her lap. 
'Phere. is a lion crtniching at her feet and attendants round about 
lier. I’eacocks are shown on the top of the mango tree indicating 
the advtait of spring. 

In several metal images of Sri Ksabhadeva is associated tlie 
image' of Sri Ambikfi instead (.»f Sil C'akresvari. Somc'times she is 
associatt'd with the images of SrT I'aisvanSlha and other Tirthahkar.is 
als('. This can be explained only on the ground of Sri Ambika being tlie 
re.presentative Jain AmnJlya deity. This proves the antiipiity and 
jH'iailarity t>f the worship of Sri .Ambikil. 

In tlie hymns (.Ajipendices 16-IH, 20-21) and Sri Aml>ik5 
.Mantra Kalpa (.Ajipemlix 19) Ambika is variously described. She is 
said to h.ive two, lour or more arms and to be of golden colour or 
of retl, white or dark-blue colour. We. may state here that one and 
the same deity is dilhaenlly describ;td as the object desired to be 
aeliievi'd dillers. Jlroadly speaking a .Sfidli.ika may contemplate on 
the Sattsika (traiujuil or peaceful) form of the deity if the object 
desired b)' him is Satt\ika (peaceful i. e. devoiil of passion); similarly 
the form is K’ajas.i (imbued with grandeur) or Tamasa (terrific), if 
the. object desired by the Sadhak i is Kajasa (imbued with passion 
or desire) or Tamasika (malignant).* Cienerally the ‘Sattvika’ f<irm of a 
(k'ity is described as having two arms and being in a sitting posture, 
the Kajasa as having four arms and being in a standing posture and 
the Tamasa .as having many .arms and actually in such .action as is in 

qv^i ruijr i qqg ^ iR'<ii 
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consonance with the object clcsiretl by the SSdhaka. In SSttvika 
l)hy5.na the colour of the deity is white, in K5.jasa rcd-sometimes 
yellow, and in TSinasa dark blue or black. Peace, kno\vle<lge, selfless 
devotion or projiitiation of the deity are SSttvika objects; prosperity 
happiness and other worldly objects imbued with jiassion or desire are 
i^ajasa objects; and adversely affecting an enemy etc. an^ TSmasa 
or malignant objects, h'urther, some deities arc by their nature SSttvika 
some RJij.'isa, some Tamasa and some have all the three qualities. 

A Sfidhaka makes his stdection .accordingly. This is the reason why 
spc'cial deities .are recommendetl for woiship for special objects (See 
Srimad Hhilgav.at Sk. 11, Adh. Ill, vv. 2-9 specially 6 & 7). This 
accounts lor vari.ations in the ‘Svarujxd or form of a deity. We think 
the deciding factor in ascertaining the nature of a particular deity or 
its image' is the actual impression created on the mind of the SSldhaka. 
Wmongst postures symbols .and colours of a deity the most imporhint 
factor is the ctflour as it most affects the Dhyana. 

As some deities have all the three qualities and some only one 
of them any inference .as to worship of a particular form of a deity 
being .ancient or otherwise which does not take into account the 
original conception as to the nature of tlie deity is likely to be erro¬ 
neous. Sri Ambika is m)t only a fs5s.anadevl but as alre.ady stated is 
also the Jain Amnaya deity and as such has been invoked for achieving 
various objects from time to time.* She is therefore conceived 

<■ See ‘Saptai^ati PrSdhanika Rahasya’ and ‘SaptaSatl Vaikrtika Rahasya’. 

* See p. 259 ante for llie various purposes for which Sri Anibiki was invoked from 
time to time. ^rl Haribliadrasftri invoked her for obtaining success in the debate 
against Buildhists who were .aided by their patron—deity TarJt. In ‘Anubhavasiddh.a- 
m.intra-dv3.trini§ika’ch. IV vv. 7tol5 is described the worship of Sri AinbikJL for divi¬ 
nation. See also Sri Ambika’s Mantra for divination at p. 93 Appendix 19, where slie 
is invoked as VSgiSvari. Her various Afantras in the said Appendix 19 show the 
various purposes for which she is invoked. Instead of the last Manira on p. 93 
Appendix 19 Pancaparaniesti Atahamantr.a Yantra Brhatkalpa gives this Mantra: 
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to possess all the three qualites. Tt would not therefore be correct 
to state in relation to her that worship of her two-armed form is 
ancient and that of other forms is otherwise, merely because only 
tvvo-arrned ancient images have come to light. Having regard to her 
nature as originally conceived it is equally possible that further 
discoveries may bring to light her other ancient forms also. In regard 
how'ever to deities like Sarasvati originally conceived as {)ossessing a 
single quality viz. Sattva it can be stated without fear of contradic¬ 
tion that her two-;irnied form is ancient both because that is the 
only ancient form yet discoven'd and specially because that is the 
form in conformity with her Sattvlka nature as originall}'^ conceived. 

We would now refer the readers to AeSradinakara Vol. II 
pp. 207-209 where Bhaga\<'itTmandala is described to be worshipi)ed 
as a part of installation ceremonies of goddesses. As it is a Yanlra 
common to goddesses including Sii AmbikS. it furnishes a clue to her 
‘Parivara’ which includes 8 MatrkSs, 16 Vidyadevis, 64 Yoginis, 52 
Viras, 8 Bhairavas, 10 Dikpalas, 9 Grahas, KsetrapSla and others. 

Sri Ambika is tdso known as Ku.smandi, Amrakusmandl, KusmTi- 
ndim, or Kohandl because her ‘Vim5na’ or heavenly abode is named 
Kusmanda or Kohanda-see Vividhatlrtha Kalpa p. 107. Sr! Durga is 
also known as KusmSndl because it is said that she is fond of the 
offering of Ku.smSnda i. e. a red pumpkin or gourd, which however 
is not the case here. Sri Ambika is called Amrakusmandl refering 
to the mango in her hand, perhaps to distinguish her from Sri DurgS. 

APPENDIX 16 

We would now consider the question of the authorship of the 
hymn in Appendix 16. As the name Ambapras5da is cleverly intro¬ 
duced in the last verse of the hymn, it is presumably by some 
AmbSprasadti. We have referred to the minister Amb5prasJida who 
was cured of a snake-bite by VSdl Devasuri on Mt. Abu-see foot-note 
at pp 217-218 ante. There has been another AmbSprasada, the 
younger brother of the Digambara Jain poet Amarakirti. The latter 
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refers to him as Amh5pas5ya i. e. Amhaprasada in his Apabhrarnsa 
work ‘Chhakammuvaeso’ written in 1247 Vikrama era. 

As there is in v. 3 of the liymn a reference to Kuberanagara 
(perhaps KodinSra), whicli is the name of the town where Sri 
Ambika resided witli her husband according to the SvetSmbara tradi¬ 
tion, we think the author of the hymn is very probably the said 
Svetrimbara minister Ambapras5da. It may also be noted that the 
Digambara tradition describes Sri Ambika to be of dark-blue (Ilarita) 
colour which colour not mentioned at all in the hymn although 
her three different Dhyanas are give n where Sri Ambika is to be 
c<.>ntemplated as of three different cejlours. None of the said cedours 
is ‘Ilarita’ or dark-blue. 

APPENDICES 17 TO 19 

The hymns in Appendices 17 and 18 do not furnish any clue 
as to their authoriship. The Mantra incorporated in the hymn in 
Apjiendix 17 is one of Sri Ambika’s Mantra set forth in Appendix 19. 
W’e think Appendix 19 is a cemtinuation of the work contained in 
Appenelix 18 and the two verses given in the beginning of Appendix 
19 are the verses containing ‘Falasruti’ of the hymn in Appendix 18 
and are followed by the Kalpa of Sri Ambika containing her various 
.M.Ultras meant for achieving various objects. As the hymn in Appen¬ 
dix 21 by Sri Jinesvarasuri, the pupil of Sri Jinapatisuri, does not give 
the full-grown Mantra incorporated in the hymn in Appendix 17 the 
latter hymn is probably later in date than the hymn in Appendix 21. 

According to v. 1 of the hymn in Appendix 17 Ambika is 
the protectress of all the creatures of the world and according to 
V. 8 the protectress of all the Jain temples. Both the hymns in 
.Appendices 17 and 18 .and the first Mantra on p. 93 describe her as 
devoted to the Jain Faith. The correct readings in the 2nd half of 

See Vividhatirtha Kalpa, AmbikSdevi Kalpa p. 107 which mentions KodinSra, also 
Satruhjayamahatmya II, 13 which mentions Kuberanagara. 
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V. 3, Appendix 17 cire '^r etc.’ nnd rt<'/ nnd th:it in 

the rSth line ot the hymn in Appendix 18 is l’ 

AlMM^NDiX 20 

The autlior of tlie hymn contained in this aj i^tMidix is Vastupal.i 
the famous minister of Vfradliavala. Tlu* aullior st>lcs liimself in v. 
10 a poet, the minister of tlu* sovereii^n of Ciujaiat and the ccean 
of learning or Sarasvati. Me- addresses SrT AmbikS as Kfismandl, Amba, 
and Sarasvati. The former term has already been explained. He des¬ 
cribes Arnbika as always prompt in the protection of th(‘ Jain fold. 
The author in a poetic fancy says that Laksml wlio rc‘sides in 
lotus would never leave the d(*votee wlio l>ears in his lieart tlu* lotus- 
feet of SrT Arnbika, being fond of the ad\antag(‘ous and iioxtl lolus- 
abode in tlie form of Sri AmbikTi’s feet. Amh>ik«l’s N’ahana tlu‘ lion 
is also praised. She is said to be holding a bunch ol mangoi's l)efore 
her as a token of the fruit to he n-aped immediately by lier worship. 
In the 7th verse are mentioned tlie eight dangers which are warded 
off by Sri Arnbika. The.' autlior compares tlu* hjmn to a song to be 
sung in a circular dance. According to kajasekhara’s Talurvitiisali- 
prabandha Sri Arnbika and Sri Kapardiyaksa '' weri* ilie pa iron-deities 
of VastupSla and Tejapala, 

Vastupala was not only a great minister but al^o great general 
and defeated King Sahkha of Lata wlien the latter inva.ded Cambaj^ 
as also th(* Muliaminedan cliieftain named HammTra alias Mojdin 
Sultan, who may perliaps be identified with Mahonuxl Ghori, ^ near 
Mt. Abu. Besides, he was a scholar, a critic and an accomplished pc^et 
wliose Suktis i.e. (pithy menu)rial versesjare found in Sarangadhara’s and 
Jalhana’s anthologies. Me wrote NaranSrayanananda MahSkSvya in the 
styU^ of great classical poems. The wonder is tliat even with liis varied 

^ Sailunjuyainahatniya describes Kapardiyaksa to be of golden ( olour ritling ou an 
elephant and carrying in his four hands a rosary, a goad, a noose and a cituni (bijoru) 
and having the banyan tree as his resort. Kapardiyaksa Kalpa inentimis a long pnrse 
instead of the rosary. 

See Jain Sihitya San)4odhaka \’oI. Ill, 1, pp 153-160 
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activities he found time to copy manuscripts himself (see the Ms. of 
Dharmabhyudaya Kavya dated 1290 Vhkrama era in the handwritin)^ 
of Vastupala preserved in firi SantinStha Bhandara at ('amhay). He 
was a great patron of literature and rewarded poets and men of letters 
so liberally that he earned the title of Laghu Bhoja or II Bhoja. For 
his scholarship he was compared to the famous Ilemacandracary.a. 
His munilicence was without distinction of c;iste and creed. lie spent 
largo sums in building Jain and Saiva temples and even mosques for 
Muhammedans and libraries, rest-houses, aim-houses, wells, step-wells, 
tanks, lakes etc. for the public. 

He established three big libraries or Pustakabhandaras at the 
huge cost of Rs. 18 crores. It is however the DelwSra temples, of 
which f.,unigavasahi was built by Tejapala the brother ol VastupSla at a 
cost of crores of rupees, which have earned for the brothers lasting fame. 

Vastupala was born of AsvarSja and Kum5radevl, the latter 
being the daughter of Dandapati Abhu. The exact date of his birth 
is not known but it must be circa 1230 as it is reported that he per¬ 
formed a pilgrimage to Satrunjaya with his father in 1249 Vhkrama 
era. He had two wives HalitadevI and VejaladevT of whom the former 
being very clever was frequently consulted by Vastup5la even on 
intricate state-problems. He had a son Jaitrasirnha by LalitSdevi who 
was appointed the governor of Cambay in 1279 during the lifetime of 
Vastupala. He died on Magha Sud 5th 1296 Vikrama era. He had 
earned 24 titles such as Sarasvatl-Kanthabharana i.e. the neck-ornament 
of Sarasvati etc. His ideals may be summed up in a single verse of 
his own: 

g»T*n»iwt ^ Jihrui 

wri^*n 

APPENDIX 21 

This hymn is by Sri Jinesvarasuri. We think it must be by 
the 2nd Jinesvarasuri the pupil of Srt Jin ipatisiiri and not the famous 
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debater Jinesvarasuri who defeated Caityavasis in 1080 Vikrama era. 
He was born of Nemicandra JBhSndSgSrika and Lak§nii at Marota in 
1245 Vikrama era and was named Ambada. Nemicandra accepted 
the Jain Faith at tlie instance of Sri Jinapatisuri and thereafter 
wrote Satthisaya Payarapa. Sri Jinapatisuri initiated Ambada in 1255 
and named him Viraprabha. He was ordained Acirya in 1278 at Jalore 
by Sarvadevasuri and named Sri Jinesvarasuri. He wrote Sravakadhar- 
mavidhi in 1313 and a commentary thereon in 1317. He died in 1331 
Vikrama era. His pupils were Sri Purnakalasagani (see ante pp. 228-229) 
Laksmitilaka, Abhayatilaka, Candratilaka, Jinaprabodhasuri (who 
wrote Mantriradhanavidhi), Jinaratnasuri, Devamurti, Vivekasamudra- 
gani and Sarvar&jagani-all learned scholars and writers. 

SkI cakkicSvarI 

The hymns in both the Appendices 22 .and 23 are in praise 
of Sri Cakresvarl. We shall therefore offer some remarks regarding her 
iconography. Sri Cakresvarl has the eagle for her vehicle and 
according to Nirvanakalika has eight arms. She shows in her four 
right hands Vanidamudra, an arrow, .i <liscus, and a noose and in 
her four left h.inds a bow, a thunderbolt, a discus and a goad. A marble 
image with eight arms showing the said symbols is installed in a niche 
to the left of the flight of steps leading to Caumukha’s Tuhka (group 
of temples) on Mt. Satrunjaya. Another image of Sri Cakresvarl with 
four arms is installed in the temple of Sri VastupSla and Tejapala on 
Mt. Ciirnar. She holds in both her upper hands discuses and in the 
lower right hand a g-irland and in the lower left hand a conch. Her 
Vahana viz. the eagle is also shown. The unmistakable symbol of Sri 
Cakresv.'irl is the discus; sometimes it is shown in her two hands 
and sometimes in all the four. One can easily understand that these 
are variations ma<le to give different artistic effects by the sculptor, 
whose only restriction is that he shall not omit the distinguishing 
symbol of the deity viz. the discus in the case of Sri Cakresvarl and 
the bunch of mangoes and a child in the case of Sri Ambikl. 
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Sri Cakresvari is a Sasanadevi (the deity presiding over the 
fold) being the attendant deity of Sri Rsabhadeva the lirst Tirthahkara, 
so the other 23 Sisanadevis are her companion-deities. She being one 
of the deities presiding over Surimantra, Pancaparainesti Mantra and 
Siddhacakrayantra, the other presiding deities thereof are her allied 
deities. Besides the deities usually shown in the Yautra of a deity viz. 
16 VidySdevIs, 10 DikpSlas, 9 Grahas and Ksetrapala,* Sri, Hrl, 
Dhrti, KirtI, Buddhi and Laksinl are shown in her Yantra in the 
collection of the writer as her AhgadevatSs. 64 Yoginis and 52 Viras 
and 8 Bhairavas are the usual attendants of a Devi as can be seen 
from BhagvatT-Mandala given at pp. 207 to 209, AcSr.idinakara. Sri 
Siddhacakrayantra mentions Jay5., VijayS, JayantI, AparS-jita., Jrmbha, 
Moha, Stambha and Andha as the eight attendant deities and Purna- 
bliadra, Manibhadra, Kapila and Pihgala as four Viras and Sri 
V'imalesvaradeva as one of the principal presiding deities. This 
will furnish sufficient information as to Sri Cakresvari’s ‘Parixara’. 

APPENDICES 22 and 23 

Both the hymns of Sri Cakresvari in the Appendices 22 and 
23 show her ‘Vahana’ to be the eagle and describe her distinguishing 
symbol viz. the discus as wielded by her. The second hymn suggests 
that she wields discuses in her two hands and states that with the 
other two she holds a lotus and a fruit. 

The hymn in Appendix 22 is by the famous Mantrika Acharya 
Sri Jindattasuri whose life we have already described—see pp. 214—216 
ante. ^ We have already made our remarks as to the authorship of the 

* At page 181 Aciradinakara Vol. II are given several current names of Ksetrap41a 
viz. Kilamegha, Meghan&da etc. and he is described to be of S colours namely Kfspa 
(black), Gaura (white) K&iicana (golden) Dhusara (dusky) and Kav>ila (variegated). 
X In his hymn ‘Sigghatp avaharau viggham' he invokes Sri Cakresvari thus;— 

^1% IIcH” 
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hymn in Appendix 23 while discussing the works contained in Appendix 5. 

There are some incorrect readings in the said hymn which 
can be properly corrected if a correct manuscript can be obtained. 
As regards the hymn in Appendix 22, we would only note that the 
opening words of the 4th line of v, 1 should be ‘»ir5TOT instead of 

APPENDEX 24 

The hymn given here enumerates the names of 64 YoginTs. 
Another set of 64 names of Yoginis is given in vv. 19 to 28, Adh. 
146 Agnipurana, which describes them as belonging to the eight families 
of MatrUSs, a set of 8 YoginTs being related to each of the eight 
Matrkas. Still another set of 64 names is given at pp. 67- 68 Mantra- 
mahodadhi and at p, 85 thereof is given the 91 lettered Mantra "*■ of 
Yoginis, which is really an invocation for protection on offering being 
made to YoginTs. We may refer the readers to the foot note on pp. 
233-4 ante for other sets of names of 64 Yoginis. RudraySmala 
(IJttaratantra) contains a hymn to YoginI (see pp. 263-64), but there 
Yogini is the deity connected with Mul5dh5ra-cakra. NlrvanakalikS 
(p. 5) gives the Jain Mantra to be recited on offering oblation to 

'iifFF^ f 5T ^ i 

5t: qiji ii ii’’ 

if ?iTfh-qi liftqiiF ^ai: i 

eFiafq sifa»i(5'3 

iiF ^ ?J5?!tFFaraqF%JT; 

5 ^ aVqfqiqfaqifaa: ii^ii 
aq gsHaaaa: afaqsirfqa i 

a: ll^ii 

Here is a Mantra of 64 Yoginis from the writer’s collection: 

“3 Fj tft gqj an: ii” 
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YoginTs, which is also an invocation for protection and success. The 
Yoginis are there described as protectresses of land (Ksetra-raksakSs), 
wliich suggest that they are subordinate to KsetrajiSla who is the 
chief warden of the land. 52 Viras usually mentioned along with 64 
Yoginis ar(j also described as protectors of land and may be identified 
with the different KsetrapSlas of different places. Sometimes Ksetrapftla 
is considered to be ViradhivTra or the Chief of Viras in which case 
V'iras would be taken to be subordinate to him. According to Nirvana 
-kalika it would appear that most of the Yoginis are in their nature 
turific while only some arc peaceful. Sri J .valam5linTstotra (Appendix 
25) also refers to Yoginis. There is a hymn of 64 Yoginis noted in 
Jain (iranthavali. 

Agnipurana as stated above relates 64 Yoginis to 8 M5Ltrk5s; 

J turgrisaptasati describes MStrkas as companion-deities of or emana¬ 
tions from Sri CandikS (See Adh. X vv. 5-6). Yoginis are thus related to 
Sri CandikS or Sri Durga or NarSyanl mentioned in the hymn. That 
the worship of Yoginis was prevalent in ancient times will be apparent 
from the fact that AgnipurSna Adh. 52 refers to their idols. At 
Ujjain, the ancient caj)ital of the famous King Vikramaditya whom 
legends describe as having controlled VIra Vetala and 64 Yoginis and 
as having obtained boons from his patron deity Ilarasiddhi, there are 
to be found ruins of a temple said to be of 64 Yoginis. This shows 
that the worship 64 Yoginis is very old. The fact that their Pithas 
are said to be at Delhi-Yoginipura, Ajmer and Broach besides Ujjain 
(sec*p. 234 ante), all which places have been capitals of powerful 
kingdoms in the past, leads one to conjecture that the King used to 
worship them and 52 Viras for protection of their kingdoms especially 
tluring wars and epidemics or public calamities. In a hymn of 15 verses 
commencing with the words “Jaga-gaja-vasanlnam” etc. in the 
collection of the writer they are praised for removal of various diseases 
and their Mandala or diagram of 64 squares containing figures 1 to 64, 
the total vertically horizontally and diagonally being 260- is described. 
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SavaripS, (657 A. D.) was the originator of Vajrayogim cult 
where the deity worshipped is of red colour (see p. 92 ante). This 
would suggest that Vajrayogim cult where the deity worshipped is 
of other colours existed prior to Savarlpi. LuipS. (669 A. D.) introduced 
YoginI Sancaryi (see p. 91 ante). This shows how Yogini worship 
spread amongst Buddhists. It should be noted however that in the 
said Buddhist Tantra Yogini is not one of the 64 YoginTs nor for 
the matter of that the principal Yogini but, judged from her DhySna 
and Mantra, can be identified with Chinnamasta, one of the 10 Siddha 
MahavidySs of Hindu TSntrikas. 

The Yoginis were however well-known during the time of Sri 
Jinadattasuri and Sri Hemacandracarya as can be seen from their 
biographies (see p. 214 and 220 respectively). 

We may note here an annecdote relating to the 64 Yoginis 
who having taken possession of the 64 Kothas or towers of the new 
fort built round Ahmedabad by Sultan Ahmed Shah harassed him. The 
Sultan having not been relieved of his trouble inspite of various remedies 
was advised to seek the aid of a Jain Acharya named Sri Ratnasirnhasuri, 
a pupil of Sri Jayatilakasuri of Brhat PausS.lika branch of Tapagaccha. 
Sri Ratnasirnhasuri employed the mystic diagram of 65 formed with 
the figures 1 to 25 representing the 24 Tirthankaras and the Sangha 
which is considered to be the most sacred body next to the 24 Tir¬ 
thankaras and therefore taken to be represented by the figure 25. 
The Sultan was thus saved from the harassment of the 64 Yoginis. * 

As Yoginitantra gives Sri Padmavati's Mantra for foreseeing 
the future through dreams ('a» ^ ^ to be 

recited daily for 2 years), it probably considers Padmivati to be a 
Yogini. Similarly MabSyaksini Tantra gives Sri Padmavati’s Mantra 
(‘^ ^ WW’) calling it Astamahasiddhi-Yaksini-Prayoga, which 

* See Vrddha Tapigaccha Pattivali and also the hymn Caturviiplati-Jina-stotrain 
relating to the diagram of 65 commencing with the words “Wtjf |” 
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would suf^gest that Sri Padmavatl is also considered tobe Astamahasiddhi 
—YaksipT. Tlie latter Tantra also gives Sri Cakresvarl’s and Sri Kalikunda’s 
Mantras. This shows the popularity of these deities. 

Verses 9 to 12 with better readings are given in the footnote 
below from a copy of the hymn in the writer’s collection. Nothing 
is khown about the author of the hymn. 

APPENDIX 25 

This appendix contains the famous Jwalamaiinistotra and a 
hymn in praise of the Mantrabija Hrimkara which is known as Mayablja. 
We have offered our remarks regarding the worship of JwalamalinI at p. 
264 ante. JwalamalinI is believed to be a Vidya counter to all Vidyas and 
Mantras of the opponent. She is said to cure all diseases, to ward off all 
kinds of snakes and untimely and unnatural death and above all to coun¬ 
teract the adverse influence of planetsand ward off evil spirits of all kinds: 
she is described as Mahavasl-great subdueing or controlling power. 
When apj)ropriately invoked she would fascinate and charm all. The text 
of the hymn is according to the SwetSmbara tradition. Although it js 
slightly different from that in Indranandi’s Jwalinl-Kalpa and VidyS- 
nusasana, its author is very probably Indranandi. The hymn being 
popular has been much imitated. The MSlamantra at pp. 12-13 (Appendix 
1), the hymn at p. 13-14 and the hymn at pp. 19-20 (Appendix 3) 
viz. Sri Padmavatl-ahvSlna-stava may be compared for the purpose. 
Non-Jain hymns similar to this hymn are Sudarsan.a-Kavaca-stotra 
and Narasimha Sudarsana-Kavaca-stotra. 

* ^ 1 

||M| 
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The diagram given after SrT MaySblja-stotra is only one ofthe 
several Yantras. Sri Jw5lamSlinI current among Jain Mantrikas. 

As regards the second hymn, we have to note that the text 
requires to be corrected with the aid of a good manuscript. Sri Ilema- 
candrScarya, in his Yogasastra (VIII, vv, 47-56), has described the 
SadhanS of Hrlink5ra. It is one of the Mantras of SrI PadinSvatT. It 
is the principal Mantrablja worshipped by Saktas who call it Devi 
-Pranava and consider it perhaps more sacred than even Omkara. 
According to the famous KalySnavrstistava the Vedas declare Ilrlrnkara 
alone to be the name of Tripurasundarl . It is called Saktibija, 
Trilokibija, Adimantra, Atmabija, Paramestiblja and SiddhavidyS. The 
hymn describes the three kinds of Dhyana viz. while, red and yellow for 
achieving different objects. Nothing can be said about its authorship hut 
perhaps the words ‘SaubhagyalaksmI and Mahodayapadam’ occuring in 
vv. 13 and 16 respectively may furnish a clue. We would only state that 
there did live one Uda 3 'aprabhasuri the preceptor of the famous author 
of Sy5.dv5.damanjari circa 1300 Vikram era if one is inclined to read 
his name in the phrase ‘Mahodayapadam.’ 

APPENDIX 26 

The correct title of the hymn contained in this Aj)pendix 
would be “Srividya-garbhastotram”, as the hymn like the famous 
Kaly5.navrstistava includes the 15 syllabled SrlvidyS formed by takitig 
the initial syllables of the verses 3 to 17, but the initial letter of v. 17 
should be ‘Hrim’ and not ‘f>rlm’. V. 3 expressly mentions PancadasaksarT. 

^s?ir in.£ii 

gr?I I 

inMi 

+ STR 
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The initial syllables of the verses 1 and 2 viz. Hrirn and Srlin 
are additional Mantra-bljas at the beginning of the Pancadasaksari 
VidyS proper. Such an addition is technically called ‘Sirah’ or the head 
of the Mantra or Vidya. The UpasanS of SrlvidyS gained greater currency§ 
because the same was set forth together with the relative diagram 
Sricakra by Sri Sankar5carya in his hymn Saundaryalaharl (See vv. 1,11 
and 32* and Kamesvarasuri’s commentary on the same). The addition 
of Kamablja i.e. Srirn at the end converts PancadasUksarl into SodasSksarl 
SrlvidyS. . When out of the three Khandas of PancadasSksarl the 
first Khanda is ‘H.a Sa Ka La’ instead of ‘K i E I La’ it is called Lopi- 
mudrS. or H5di VidyS. as it begins with the syllable ‘Ha’, the other 
being called Kadi as it begins with the syllable ‘Ka’. Tripurasundarl 
with 15 Nity5.s preside over Sodasaksarl or the 16 syllabled SrlvidyS 
which forms the basis of the Samaya mode of worship.^ 

§ Sii Devyathiirvailrsopanisad describes Pancada^aksari Srividya, Bahvrcopni§ad 
refers to Srividya and TripurStapinl and Bhavanopanisad describe Sricakra. 

n. ‘ %5r: 

<- See all the hymns in ‘Sri Lalitastavanamaijimala’ (published by NinjayasSgara 
Press) which contain the 16 syllabled Srlvidyi formed by putting together the initial 
syllables of the 16 verses of each of the hymns. 

4 “The first four syllables of the §odasak§ari constitute the first Khaii^, relating 
to Agni, representing KriyJlSakti, the Jagrat state, the Vi5va-vVtti and Tamoguija. 
The next five syllables constitute the second Khaijda, relating to SCrya, representing 
IcchS-iakti, the Svapna state, the Taijasavrtti andRajo-guna.Thellrl-lekha between 
the two represents the Rudra-granthi. The next three syllables constitute the third 
Khapda relating to Soma, representing JiiSna-^akti, the Su§upti state, the Prajfia- 
vrdi and Sattva-gupa. The llrl-lekhi between the second and third Khapdas repre¬ 
sents the Visnu granthi. The fourth Khapda of one syllable, known as the Candra- 
kaltl, which should be imparted by the Guru, is implied after the three aforesaid 
Khapdas. The Hfl-lekhi between the third and fourth Kbap^as represents the Brahma* 
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APPENDIX 27 

Referring to the hymn in this Appendix its language besides 
being ungrammatical is so poor that the hymn cannot be ascribed 
to any person of note. Some one named Sr!dharac5.rya is mentioned as 
the author. 

APPENDIX 28 

Referring to PadmSlvati Kavaca in this appertdix, we may repeat 
that such hymns have probably been composed on account of the 
eagerness of some one to have complete I-*anc5hga of Sri Padm5vatl 
(see V. 14 which mentions the object ‘tniTcii sjraa ^l’). 
It is probably written after the composition of Padmavati-sahasranSma 
-stotra (see v. 13). The author is probably a non-Jain as would appear 
certain from v. 14 which says that it was narrated by N.indi and was 
being published to GirinandinI i. e. Parvatl. The opening words (v. 1) 
lead us to the same conclusion. 

APPENDIX 29 

This appendix contains Surividya-stotra. It is in praise of the 
deities presiding ov'er the 5 Pithas of Surividj^a alias SurTmantra on 
which we have offered our remarks at pp. 161-165 ante. The first 3 
Pithas are presided over by female deities imd are therefore called 
VidySs. They are Sarasvati, Tribhuvanaswamini and Sri alias Laksmi. 
The fourth Pitha is presided over by Yaksaraja Ganipitaka and is 
therefore a Mantra. The fifth Pitha having Indras as principal presiding 
deities is also Mantra. It is also presided over by 16 Vidyadevis, 24 
Yaksasand 24 Yaksinis being the attendant deities of the 24 Tirtlumkaras. 
It being the best of Mantras and having a number of deities presiding 
over it is called MantradhirSja. That a bath with a little water is 
allowed and the SSldhaka is directed to put on a fine piece of cloth 
(v. 17) shows that exceptions were being made by Sadhus for Mantric 
Sadhana. In Surimantraradhanavidhi by Sri Devendrasuri, published 

granthi.” PP. 126-127, Saundarya-Lahari, by Pt. S. Subrahmapya SSstrl and T. R. 
Srinivasa AyyangSr. 
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by Sri Pritivijayaji, this very hymn is given and ascribed to Sri 
Manadevasuri, but it is not his. Sri MSnadevasuri’s genuine Surimantra- 
stotra is given by us in Appendix A hereto. This MSinadevasuri 
composed Laghusiintistava contained in Appendix 31. We would here 
reproduce verse 11 from a hymn of Sri GautamaswSmi by Sri Vajra- 
swSlmi published at p. 114, Jainstotrasandoha, Pt. I, as it mentions all 
the presiding deities of the five Pithas in their proper order in a 
single verse and shows that Surimantra was the same in the time 
of Sri Vajrnsw5mT. 

§?i- 

h: ii 

We have already referred to Sri V.trdhamSna-Vidya Kalpa of Sri 
Vajraswami incorporated by Sri Simhatilakasuri (1322 Vikrama era) 
pupil of Sri Vibudhacandrasuri in his VardhamSna-VidyS Kalpa as 
the 3rd chapter thereof. We may note here that the correct reading 
instead of in the 4th verse of the hymn is I 

APPENDIX 30 

This appendix contains Anubhavasiddhamantra-Dvatrimsika 
about which we offered a few remarks at pp. 159-161 ante, particularly 
about its connection with VidyapravSdapurva and Jain Agamas and in 
relation to the probable date of the work, the lower limit of which 
has been stated to be the 7th century A. D. The upper limit of its 
date would be the date of BhadraguptacSrya and Vajraswftmi i. e. 
the 1st century A. D. As promised there we shall now make further 
observations especially on the question of the priority between Hema- 
candrac5rya’s YogasSstra and Subhacandrac5rya’s Jnanarjoava alias 
Yogapradipa. 

Besides Vardhatn2navldy&—Kalpa Siinhatilakasilri wrote in 1322 Vikrama era 
Mantrarijarahasya with Lllivall commentary and in 1326 commentary on Bhuvana- 
dipaka (a work on the method of answering questions astrologically) of Padmaprabha 
and Gapitatilakavrtti. ' 
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PRIORITY BETWEEN YOGaSAsTRA AND JN'AnArNAV'A 

Pt. Nathuram Premi in his work ‘Jain Sahitya Aura ItihSsa’ 
refers to the colophon contained in the manuscript (No. 13) of 
JnanSrnava of the Bhaijdara at Patau called Khetarvasi which 
is dated 1284 Vikrama era and was written for Diganibara Sahasra- 
kirti. It mentions the fact that a manuscript was got written for 
and given to Yogi Subhacandra by J5.hini. This is certainly the 
reference to the original manuscript from which the one for Sahasra- 
klrti was written. Pt. Premiji thinks it curious that there is no mention 
of the fact that the work was composed by Subhacandra himself 
and is therefore inclined to believe that the author of JnSnarnava 
must be some prior Subhacandra probably a grand-preceptor of the 
Subhacandra referred to in the colophon as in those times the name 
of an Acharya was many times given to his grand-pupil. Pt. Premiji 
infers from this that there must be an interval of about 25 to 30 
years between SahasrakTrti’s manuscript and Subhacandra’s manuscript 
and an interval of about 30 to 40 years between Subhacandra and 
his supposed grand-preceptor Subhacandra who wrote Ji'iSnarnava. 
Pt. Premiji would thus fix the date of JfianSrnava to be about 1214 
Vikrama era although through an ap))arent mistake of calculation 
(as ascertained from him by the writer) he mentions it to be the 
last quarter of the 12th century of Vikrama era. 

The weak fink in Pt. Premiji’s argument, it would bi' apparent 
to the reader, is the supposition of another prior Subhacandra as the 
author of JnS.n§njava. Pt. Premiji himself admits (p. 447) that the 
various qualifications ^ of Subhacandra mentioned in the colophon 
in all respects tipply to the author of JnSnarnava. The truth 
therefore is that it really describes the author and the manu¬ 
al- i 

tlrquiq q?Rq5r II 
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script was the first copy or Prathamadarsa of the author and the 
supposition of a prior Subhacandra as the author is quite redundant 
as there is notliing to support it except a mere doubt arising from 
an omission which may be accidental. Further, we do not think that 
the mention of Subhacandra himself being the author in the colophon 
recording Jahinl’s gift of the manuscript which is stated to have 
been got written for him is so material as to warrant the kind of 
inference drawn by Pt. Premiji. The proper date of JnJLnarnava 
would thereiore be circa 1254 Vikrama era. Hemacandracary.a the 
author of Yogasastra having died in 1229 Vikrama era it would be 
clear that Yogasastra was written earlier than JnSnarnava. Its 
probable date is about 1216* as it is referred to in Trisasthisal5- 
kSpurusacaritra written between 1216 and 1229 Vikrama era. Before 
going further into this (Question, we would tell the readers that this 
question is being discussed because in Yogas5.stra there are several 
verses which practically agree verbatim with some verses in the first 
chapter of Anubhavasiddhamantradvatrinisika and the same versi's 
ap[)ear in JnSnarnava apparently paraphrased. 

All the three works describe Mantras for achieving various worldly 
objects as also for attaining final beatitude. Compare vv. 1, 4 and 
6,1, Anubhavasiddhamantra-dvatriipsika with vv. 31, 43 and 44, VIIT, 
YogasSstra and vv. 36—37 and 60-61 XXXVI11, JiianSirnava. Sri 
IIemacandrac5rya in his own commentary on the said verse 31 says 
that contemplation on ‘Om’ as ol yellow and other colours is described 
as it may be sometimes useful, f^ri Subhacandraciirya in v. 4, XL, 
Jn5na. says that the best of sages have published many‘Karmas’from 
VidySnuvada (i. e. X Purva) to satisfy the curiosity of people though 
they are achieved only through malignant Dhyana. Mantras and 
Vidyas for achieving laudable objects are considered to be part of 

Both Dr. Buhler and Rasiklal C. Parikh the learned author of tlie Introdui'tion 
to Kavyanu^isana consider the date of Yoga^istra to be shortly after 1216 Vikrama 
era and that of the commentary on it a few years later. 
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Dharma-DhySna especially Samsthanavicaya just as Piiidastha, Rupastha 
and Rupatita Dhyanas are a part of the said division of Dharma-Dhyana. 
Mantras and Vidyas for achieving evil objects are part of Arta or 
Raudra i, e. Malignant Dhyana. To them, who would not distinguish 
between Mantras and Vidyas for achieving good and bad objects and 
condemn all Mantras and Vidyas absolutely calling them Papasruta, 
this will be an eye-opener. It is needless to add that both Sri 
Hemacandracarya and Sri Subhacandracarya must have been great 
believers in Mantras and Vidyas, when they introduced this novel mode 
of describing Dhyanas as Pindastlia, Padasthn, Rupastha and Rupatita 
and described them as a part of Dharma-Dhyana, and set forth the 
ancient holy Mantras while treating Padastha Dhyana. 

In the said verses the readers would find that Yoga, closely 
follows Anubhava., while Jnana. par.iphrases and expands the same 
idea. Plven ‘Vidyaratna’ occuring in v. 1, I, Anubhava. is echoed as 
‘Tattvaratr.ani’, in v. 81, VIII, Yoga, and as 'Tattvani .... Ratnani’in 
v. 115, XXXVIII Jnan5. Comparing vv. 8 and 15, I, Anubhava. with 
vv. 74 and 81, VllI, Yoga, and vv. 106 and 115, XXXVIll, Jnana., 
we find that Anubhava. and Yoga, agree that the Mantra or Yantra 
described therein had been extracted from Vidyapravada Purva mainly 
by Sri Vajraswami * , while Jnana in the said verse 106 says that it 
was by sages S injayanta and others. The former two works repre¬ 
sent the Svetambara tradition in as much as both of them ascribe 
the extraction of Mantra or Yantra from Vidyanupravada to Sri 
Vajraswami, so well known as the last ‘Dasapurvadhara’ amongst 
Svetambara Jains, while Jnana., following probably the Digambara 
tradition ascribes it to Sahjayanta and others. The next verse 75, 

See the writer’s article in (iujarSti cntilled ‘Yogi^vara Sri Ilemacandracirya and 
DhySnanirupaUa’ in the monthly named 'Suvasa' Vol. 1, 12 & Vol. II, 2. 

* The correct reading in v. 8,1, Anubhava. as appears from a copy made by the writer 
form another manuscript is instead of Vaira- 

swUmi being the Pr.ikfta rendering of VajraswJLmi. 
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VIII, Yoga, appears to be reflected in the verse 107, XXXVIII 
Jnina., while the former is word for word the same as v. 15,1, 
Anubhava. except for the difference of reading viz. ‘Janma’ instead of 
‘Karma’ in the latter. We may also note that ‘Prasantimeva’ in. 
Anubhava. is a misprint for ‘Prasantinava’. The sequence also of vv. 
74 and 75 Yoga, appears to have been followed in vv. 106 and 107 
in JnSna. The renders would note the close agreement between 
Anubhava. and Yoga, and that JnSna. paraphrases while borrowing and 
that many a time as here the paraphrase by JnSna. is far from 
happy-it is rather clumsy in this case. From the close agreement 
between Anubhava. and Yoga, we infer that Yoga, borrows from 
Anubhava., and from the fact that the sequence of Yoga, is retained 
in Jn5,na,. we infer that the latter borrows from Yoga. The fact 
that Jnana. paraphrases shows the anxiety of the later writer to conceal 
the fact of his boiTowing from the former work. Further Yoga, has vv. 64 
and 65 in ch. VIII which are word for word the same as verses 13 
and 14 in ch. I Anubhava., but there are no verses in any way simi¬ 
lar to them in JnSnlL which conclusively proves that Yoga, had Anubhava. 
before it and borrowed from it and not from Jnana. Further JnS.nS.. has 
no verses which are not in Yoga, but are in Anubhava., so Jn5.n5. had not 
Anubhava. probably before it. Now if one has the audacity despite these 
facts to suggest that granting Jnana. had not Anubhava. before it 
the same sequence of verses in Yoga, as well as Jnana. may as well be 
due to Yoga, borrowing from Jnana. as the latter from the former. To 
him our reply is that the said verses, being admittedly similar to the 
verses in the earlier work Anubhav.a., are not the original composition 
of Jnana. It must therefore be first shown from what independent source 
(such as would not be available to Yoga.), they have been taken by Jnana 
before it can be suggested that they are taken by Yoga. from Jnana. On the 
contrary as the said versesin Yoga, closely agree with those in Anubhava. 
itis certain that Yoga.), tookthem from Anubhava. and thatthereforejiiana., 
having had no other source to borrow from, borrowed them from Yoga.,and 
while doing so paraphrased them. The clumsiness of Jnana. in paraphra- 
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sing and expanding is clear from its said verse 107, where it recom¬ 
mends the scriptnro propounding ‘Siddhacakra’ for contemplation, 
forgetting that in the preceding verse what has been recommended 
for contemplation is ‘Siddhaczikra’ it self. The reason given therein that 
because of its preaching in regard to ‘Siddhac ikra’ the scri])ture should 
be contemplated instead of ‘Siddhacakra’ shows how far-fetched it is 
from the main theme. Yoga, as well as Anubhava. speak of ‘Siddha¬ 
cakra’ alone for contemplation and have nothing to say about the, 
scripture propounding ‘Siddhacakra’. We are not basing our conclusion 
on isolated verses in these works. There is a complete agreement 
between verses 9 to 14, I, Anubhava. with verses 60 to 65, VII1, Yoga., 
except that instc^ad of in v. 11 Anubhriva. there is 

in V. 62 Yoga., which leads us to believe that the latter has borrowed 
from the earlier Anubhava. The said v(!rse 9, I, Anubhava. and the 
said verse 60, VIII, Yoga, appear to have been expanded into verses 
86 and 87, cli. XXXVllI by JiianS. by resorting to figurative language 
and by addition of redundant phrases. It would be cle<ir to any discer¬ 
ning man that this is an instance of ex])ansion by a later writer and 
not an abridgernc'.nt in a later work iif an ide.i expressed in details 
in a previous work- The next verse 88, XXXVIII, Jnana. though 
shown to be a part of the original text in the printed edition of 
JhanSL., is really a cpiotation as shown by Pt. Nathuram Premi in 
his work ‘Jaina SSliitya-Aura Itihasa’ (pp. 450-51) by a reference to 
the two old manuscri]'ts of jnana. The said verse 88 expresses in 
a different meter and in other words the same idea as is contained in 
V. 10, 1, Anubhava. and v. 61, Vlll, Yoga., both the latter verses 
being word for word the same and in Anustubh meter except for the 
ilifference in reading vi/.. in Yoga, instead of ‘H?r’ in Anubhava. 

In this case the verse in Jnana., being admittedly not an original 
verse and having not been taken from any other known source, must 
be taken definitely to have been Ixjrrowed from Yoga. As there are 
innumerable verses in Jna.n5. which are similar to verses in Yoga, and 
are not similar to any verses in Anubhava. the inevitable conclusion 
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is that JnSlnS.. has borrowed from Yoga, The reader would like to 
know why is the verse which is admitted to be a quotation happens 
to have been paraphrased in JnanS. The answer is that the author 
of JiiSna. appears to prefer AryS meter to Anustubh and has there¬ 
fore to paraphrase while converting it to that meter or that being anxious 
l(» conceal his borrowing from Yoga. ,he paraphrases even the quotation. We 
have, made our remarks relating tov. 11,1, Anubhava, and the correspond- 
itig verses in the otlier two works. The next v. 12 I, Anubhava. is 
word for word the same as v. 63, VIII, Yoga. The verse 91, XXXVIII, 
Jnana. is on the face of it a paraphrase of the said verse. The reader 
would note how happy is the adjective ‘Anavadyam’ in Anubhava. and 
Yoga, and compare the corresponding‘Acintyavikramam’of JhanS.. and 
further note how Jnana. again uses the same adjective ‘Acintya’ in 
the same verse. If it had been the poet’s original composition he 
would not have been driven to use the same adjective twice in one 
and the same verse. Further what the other two works describe as 
the VidyS. emanated from (ranadharas is described as emanated from 
Lord VTra by JiianS. The tradition however is that Lord Vira 
communicated ‘Tripadl’ to the (ianadhanis and the latter composed 
all the scriptures. Of course, Purvas, we consider to be ancient and 
in that way the VidySLs contained in one of the Purvas can be said 
to have emanated from Lord Vira or rather from the first Tirthah- 
kara as far as the present cycle of time is concerned. This verse 
proves the antiquity of SurividyS. which is the same as Ganabhrd Vidy3L 
or Surimantra. The next verses 13 and 14, I Anubhava. which are 
word for word the same as vv. 64 and 65, Vlll, Yoga, have been 
already dealt with by us. 

We refered to v. 88, XXXIII, JnSnS. above which is really 
a quotation in the said work and is a paraphrase of v. 61, VIII, 
Yoga, and stated that it must have been therefore borrowed definitely 
from Yoga. Other instances are v. 3 Jn5n5. p. 392 and v. 2, JnSnS. 
p. 407 which are shown as quotations therein and are respectively a 
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paraphrase of vv, 24 and 79, VIII, Yoga. Further there are quota- 
lions in the iiuthor’s own commentary on v. 5 and vv. 18-22, VIII, 
Yoga, which are also quotations in JnSna. v. 2 (quoted), XXXVIII, p. 388 
and V. 1 (quoted), p. 391 JhSnS. A later writer abridging a former 
work would not relegate to his commentary the verses quoted by the 
former writer in the text, for the simple reason that even the previous 
writer considers them sufficiently important to quote them in the 
body of the text. Here Jn5n5. considering the verses quoted in the 
commentary on Yoga, sufficiently important quotes the same in the 
body of the text. This is also a proof as to Jhana. borrowing from 
Yoga, as well as its commentary. It may be noted that the verses 
quoted either in the text or the commentary, ch. VIII, Yoga, are 
more or less faithfully reproduced in Jhana., while the verses which 
form part of the text of Yoga, even if quoted in Jnana. are not 
reproduced there in the same words. Strangely enough there are 
some verses forming part of the text of both the said two works 
which are word for word the same except sometimes a slight diffe¬ 
rence in readings-see v. 37 and 69. VIII, Yoga, and vv. 46 and 100, 
XXXVIII, JnanS.; cf. ajiso v. 5, X, Yoga, with v. 4 XXXIII, Jn5na. 
We sludi also note v. 79, VIII, Yoga, and v. 2 (quoted) p. 407, 
Jhana. as they are (juotations in both the works and agree with a 
slight difference in reading viz. in Yoga, and 

in Jhana. The verse 22, XXXVIII, Jhana. is very important as it 
refers to another author or Acharya, who makes variations of letters 
in the Dhyana of Mantraraja or Mantradhipa viz. ‘Arham’. Comparing 
ch. VIII, Yoga, with ch. XXXVIII, Jhana. we find almost all the 
verses of Yoga, assimilated in Jhana. but vv. 6 to 17 remain untouched. 
We think Jhana. refers to this portion of Yoga, and its author Hema- 
candracarya in the said v. 22. At several places Jhana. has added 
merely laudatory verses in the said ch. XXXVIII while expanding 
the matter taken from ch. VIII, Yoga. Jhana. amplifies by expanding 
a single verse of Yoga, into two or more verses and adding Puranic 
illustrations and resorting to figurative language and sometimes to 
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indirect or abstruse mode of expression and adding unnecessary 
adjectives, descriptions or eulogies. If the reader would read ch. 
XXXVIII, of JnanS.. for himself he would be convinced of tne truth 
of our aforesaid remarks. We would not therefore exhaust our reader’s 
patience by taking him through the said chapters verse by verse. 
As we have minutely compared all the verses in the said chapters, 
we feel certain that the reader also would on an independent examination 
of the said chapters come to the same conclusion. The reader would 
find also in some of the verses not noticed here clear evidence of 
Jn5na. having borrowed and paraphrased verses from Yoga. 

We shall now consider what other scholars have said on the 
question of the respective dates of the authors of the said two works. 
Pt. Nathuram Premi has, while discussing in his work ‘Jain S5.hitya 
Aura Itihasa’, the date of SubhacandracSrya and his work Jnanarnava, 
stated that he first discussed it in 1907 A. D. in his Introduction 
to JnSnSrnava believing Bhattiraka Visvabhusapa’s Bhakt5mracaritra 
to be authoritative; but that in the special issue of- ‘Digambara- 
Jaina’ (SrSvapa 1973 S.Y. i. e. 1917 A. D.) in the article entitled 
‘SubhacandrScarya’, he controverted his own arguments in the said 
Introduction as the historicity of the greater portion of the narrative 
literature written by later Bhattarakas appeared doubtful to him. The 
said Bhaktamaracaritra has absurdly described Bhoja, Kalidasa, Va- 
raruchi, Dhananjaya, Manatunga, Bhartrhari, Magha and several 
others to be contemporaries, although every historian knows that 
they were not so. It also describes Subhacandracarya to be a brother 
of the famous Bhartrhari as also of King Bhoja. How can anyone 
be a brother to persons who lived centuries apart ? Pt. N thuram 
Premi rightly complains that the publishers of Jnanarnava, though 
duly informed of his having revised his opinion expressed in the said 
Introduction and his having controverted the same in the said article 
entitled ‘Subhacandracarya’ published in ‘ Digambara-Jaina ’, have 
published two further editions of Jnanarpava with the same old Intro- 
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duction. They could h:ive atleast appended a note about Pt. Premiji’s 
latest and considered views. 

EXAMINA TION OF MR. PATEE’S VIIAVS 

VVe are surprised however, to see the same unhistorical Bha- 
ktimaracaritra being relied on in fixing the date of SubhacandrScarya 
by Mr. Gopaldas Jivabhai Patel in his Introduction to ‘Yogasastra’, 
which purports to be a free rendering by him in (iujarati of the 
original Yogasaslia, Relying on the said work he takes Subhacandrjl- 
cftrya to be a brother of the famous King Bhoja whose date he 
takes to be 1078 Vikrama era. He ascribes the same date to Subhacandra- 
c5rya and consetiuently considers him to be about 70 or 80 
years older than ricmacandr5carya. Starting with such incorrect assump¬ 
tion Mr. Patel compares their respective works. Although he notes 
that YogasSstra is a concise and systematic work and that JnSnarriava 
is a work written in the loose style of a religious discourse, he 
credulously says that there is greater reason to suppose that YogasSslra 
was composed by systematizing and abridging Jhanarnava. We are 
inclined to think that if Mr. Patel had minutely compared both the 
works or if he had realised the unhistorical nature of BhaktSmara- 
caritra he would have probably come to a different conclusion. He 
himself has felt doubts about his own conclusions and he has expressed 
the same in his Introduction. He also says that Hemacandracarya, 
having been surrounded by many enemies, always ready to denounce 
him, could not have dared to commit such plagiarism. He has 
however not been .able to free himself from the tangle of BhaktSmara- 
caritra, and has landed himself in an inextricable hole, when he 
hazards the conjecture of a very large portion of Yogas5stra viz. chs. 
V to XI being interpolation by some unknown and unnamed overzea- 
lous pupil of Hemactindracarya with the object of enhancing the 
glory of his great (juru. He does not assign any reason for his 
conjecture e<ccpt th.it HemacandracS.rya himself could not have been 
guilty of devoting disproportionately a large portion of his work to the 
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description of PranaySma. fie suggests that the object of such a pupil 
might have been to give to his preceptor the credit of describing miracu¬ 
lous matters from such a popular work as Jfianarnava. There is no eviden¬ 
ce whatsoever of Jnanariiava having become popular immediately or even 
during the supposed interval of 70 or 80 years between Subhacandra- 
carya and Ilemacandracarya. It is also not shown that Jfianarpava was 
the only work containing description of miraculous matters. Our 
readers know that not only Anubhavasiddhamantradvatrirnsika but 
also Vidyfinusasana and various works of the famous Mantrikas Indra- 
nandi and Malliseijasuri in fact dealt with such matters. They were 
all prior to the date of Sri HemacandrJlcSrya. As regards the supposed 
disproportionateness of the portion relating to Pr5n5y5ma in Yogasa- 
stra, as Mr. Patel himself has noted at p, 37 of his said Intro¬ 
duction, the said portion contains various methods of knowing before¬ 
hand the exact date or hour of one’s death. He mentions only 
astrology and omens. As a matter of fact besides Pranay5ma and the 
said two methods of divination the author has described other methods 
of divination such as divination through one’s breath, dreams, or gazing 
on one’s shadow, or by listening to words of different classes of people, 
or through employment of Vidyas or Mantras or Yantras. He further 
describes in the same ch. V the method of entering the body of any 
other creature. Mr. Patel is not right when he says HemacandrSeSrya 
has devoted 300 verses to the description of PrSiiaySma. In fact he has 
devoted only 35 verses to that topic. The remaining portion of ch. V is 
taken up in the description of the said various methods of divination and 
the Yogic miracle of entering the body of another creature. To Mr. 
Patel these methods of divination may be uninteresting, but to judge the 
author with such a bias is not to judge him truly. The proper standard 
of examination can be had only if one takes into account the times in 
which and the people for whom the work was written. The fact that 
every one of the subjects treated in the said ch. V has independent 
treatises written on it from ancient times shows rather the popularity 
of the subjects treated in Yogasastra and the comprehensive nature 
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of the said work, which should add to its merit rather than detract 
from it in any way. Again it would hardly be correct to say even 
today, that the methods of divination have lost their charm, when 
we actually see representatives of all classes of people running after 
the palmists, astrologers, spiritualists and various other fortune-tellers and 
diviners and when the list of their patrons include the elite of the society. 
When thus the main plank of disproportionateness in the theory of inter¬ 
polation has slipped the whole structure of the supposed interpolation 
falls to the ground. Further the simplest test to find out whether a 
particular portion of a work is interpolated or not is to remove the 
suspected portion from the work and see whether the remaining work 
has completeness and whether the unity of theme remains intact. 
Had the said test been applied, it would have been immediately found 
out that out of the eight well-known parts of Yoga only Yama, Niyama 
and Asana remain, while the remaining five are taken off, as they are 
treated in chs. V to XI of Yogasastra. Nobody would ever imagine 
that the great author of Yogasastra while writing on Yoga dealt only 
with the three preliminary parts and said nothing regarding the 
remaining five important parts of Yoga. This conclusively proves that 
Mr. Patel’s theory of interpolation in Yogasastra by some overzealous 
pupil is really a myth. 

Besides the allegation of want of proportion Mr. Patel speaks 
about repetition in Yogasastra because the author of YogasSstra 
describes Dh^ranS in v. 7, ch. VI, having described DharanS of breath 
in ch. V, vv. 27 to 35. The simple answer is that in ch. V he deals 
with DhSlrana as a part of PranSyama, where control of breath is the 
principal element and the object to be achieved is the fLxing of the 
mind. In v. 7 ch. VI he merely mentions various parts of the body 
for the exercise of Dharana, which are not mentioned in ch. 
V. In Dharana mentioned in ch. VI, the fixing of the mind is the 
principal element and the control of breath is secondary, and the 
object to be achieved is Uhyana, the details of which are described 
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in the subsequent chapters. The readers would thus see that there is no 
truth in the said charge of repetition. One is really amused to see 
that while Mr. Patel is hypercritical about the supposed want of pro¬ 
portion and repetition in YogasSstra, he is quite oblivious of the frequent 
repetitions, panegyrics and laudatory verses occuring at various places 
in JnanSrnava. We are however sure that Mr. Patel’s attention was 
not drawn to Anubhavasiddamantradvatrirnsika published in 1937 
A. D. as Appendix 30 to Sri Bhairava Padmavatl Kalpa, a year prior 
to his ‘Yogasastra’, otherwise he would not have failed to take it into 
account while considering the question of priority between Yogasastra 
and Jnanarnava. 

We should like to note here a fact which has not been consider¬ 
ed in the discussion about the priority between the two works. As a 
result of the historic debate, already mentioned at p. 216 ante, between 
Svetambara Vadi Devasuri and Digambara Kumudacandra, which took 
place in the court of Siddharaja in 1181 Vikramaera, the Digambara 
Jains had to leave the country ruled over by King Siddharaja. The 
new works composed by Digambara Jains were not therefore available 
to Svetambara Jains. On the other hand, whatever Sri Hemacandracarya 
wrote was widely circulated by his Royal patrons. There is therefore 
a greater probability of Yogasastra having come to the hands of Sri 
Subhacandracarya and having been largely drawn upon by him for 
writing Jnanarnava rather than Jnanarnava coming to the hands of 
Sri Hemacandracarya. 


APPENDIX 31 

This appendix contains the famous hymn ‘Laghusanti’ of Sri Mana- 
devasuri pupil of Pradyotanasuri. He was born of Jinadatta and Dharani 
at Nadol. We have already described his life (see pp. 196-7 ante). 
We have also stated that the epidemic at Taxila was the occasion 
for the composition of this hymn (see p. 197 ante). He was a great 
Mantrika and was constantly attended upon by the deities Jaya and 
Vijaya (according to Gurvavali also by Padma and Aparajita). In the 
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hymn he has praised JaySl, VijayS, Ajit5 and ApirajitS,. He is also 
the author of the famous hymn Namiuna which com[)rises the famous 
Cintamapi Parsvanatha Mantra. There is an Avacuri and another com¬ 
mentary on Laghusanti, the latter by Upadhyaya Sri Ciunavijaya 
(s. y. 1659); the one given here is by Sri Dharmapramodagani. Tlie 
Mantra mentioned in v, 14 is Mantradhiraja relating to Sri Parsvanatha. 
The entire Mantra of Sri Santinatha as given in the commentary on 
V. 15 may be compared with Siintibalimantra given in Nirvanakalika 
pp. 25-26, as also with Santidevi’s two Mantras, es|)ecially the 2nd 
Mantra, at pp. 6-7 Acaradinakara Vol 1. A special sanctity attaches 
to this hymn as it forms part of both the morning and evening Prati- 
kramana (Confession and Repentence) ceremonies. 

VVe have to note that it was at Taxila that Sri Bahubali, son 
of the first Lord Rsabhadeva, got Dharmacakra installed, when he 
could not see the Lord when he went to make olxvisance to Him in 
the morning. According to Mahanisitha Dharmacalcra at Taxila related 
to Sri Candrapnibha, the eighth Lord. When Huen-tsang came to 
India in the 6th century of Vikrama era, it was in the possession of 
the Buddhists who believed it to be of-Candrajirabha Bodhisattva. 
The fact—that only a few years back remains of Jain temples were 
discovered at Taxila while excavations were being carried on there 
under the supervision of the archaeological department-bears out the 
tradition recorded in PrabhSvakacaritra th.at even till the time of its 
author brass and stone images were supposed to exist in the under¬ 
ground cellars at Taxila. 



Parsis and Mantras 


A S some of the writer’s Parsi frienus have desired that we should 
also deal with Parsi’s belief in Mantras, we would very briefly do 
so .as limitations on space at our disposal would not permit us to treat 
of the same in details. “Zarathushtra recognized the worship of only 
one Supreme Being, the Great Lord alone, the one without a second, 
lie also declared the six Attributtes of the Lord to be'worthy of 
our adoration, and in places spoke of Them as Divinities, the Holy 
Immortals, x x x Atar (Fire), being the living symbol of Zarathushtra’s 
Faith, wasalso given a place in the (iSthas. Besides the six Holy Immor¬ 
tals and Atar, there are twf» other Beings mentioned in GSthas- 
Sraosha and Ashi-who are also to be taken in much the same way as 
the Amesh.a-Spentas.” P. 91, ‘The Religion of Zarathushtra’ by Dr. 
I. J. S. Taraporewala. * 

THE AMESH-SPENTAS OR HOLY IMMORTALS 

The Amesh-Spentas are six; sometimes Ahura Himself is mention¬ 
ed together with them and then they are spoken of as the seven Holy 
Immortals. We describe them below particularly. ' 

1. Asha-Vahishta (the highest or the best Asha). Very early He 
represented fire, the symbol of the 2k)roastrian Religion. In the 
Pahlavi language His name is Ardibesht. He is the Lord of Fire. 
Originally Asha-Vahishta meant the highest Truth or Righteousness 
or the Spiritual or Divine Law or the Law of (iod. 

2. Vohu-Mano is later Bahman. In later times Bahman occupies 
the first place among the Holy Immortals, while Ardibesht takes 
second. Literally Vohu-Man6 means Good Mind implying loving 
kindness and good will towards all beings, including the animal crea¬ 
tion. “Quite logically, therefore, many Parsis have held that early 

* The writer acknowledRes his great indebtedness to the said valuable work of Dr. 
Taraporewala in writing the present section.' 
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Zoroastrians must have abstained from meat-eating.” (P. 86). ^ It is 
Vohu-Mano who leads mankind upto Asha. Emphasis laid on purity 
of mind-Cittasuddhi by the various systems of Indian Philosophy 
may be advantageously compared. Amrtabindu Upanisad also speaks 
of two kinds of Mind pure and impure. 

3. Kshathra-Vairya means the Supreme Power, the Perfect 
Strength, or the Omnipotence and the Universal Sovereignty of the 
Lord. Divine Power is attained by one who treads the path of Truth 
or obeys the Law of God. Kshathra-Vairya later becomes Shahrivar 
the Lord of Mineral Kingdom. 

4. Spenta-Armaiti or Holy Devotion stands at the head of the 
feminine group of the three Holy Immortals as Asha stands at the 
head of the masculine group of the three Holy Immortals. She has 
been also identified with Mother Earth. She is the Spirit of Earth 
and also Divine Wisdom and Grace. She is the Guardian of the Faith 
of Zarathushtra. In Gujarati she is called 'Spendarmad*. 

5 & 6. The twin Amesh-Spentas, Haurvatat and Ameretatat 
stand for ‘Wholeness’ and ‘Immortality’. Haurvatat is Spiritual Per¬ 
fection. Haurvatat and Ameretatat are the Guardians of the waters 
and of the vegetable Kingdom respectively. In Gujarati they are 
called ‘Khordad’ and ‘Amerdad’ respectively. 

Y.AZATAS 

Yazatas (the Adorable Ones) are Divine beings who may be called 
the Angels to distinguish them from Amesh-Spentas who may be 
called the Archangels. They correspond to the ‘Devas’ of Hindus. 
In later Zoroastrianism, the three most important Yazatas are Atar 
Ashi and Sraosh. The number of Yazatas including Amesh-Spentas 

X “There are clear indications in the Githas about the sin of killing animals.’’ P. 
9o, ‘The Religion of Zarathushtra’ 
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usually given is thirty-three like that of the Vedic gods. The Yazatas 
are regarded as Powers subordinate to Ahura Mazda, the Supreme 
God, and as the servants of His Will. While some of them are only 
personifications of Divine Attributes, others Represent the Elements 
i. e. the Powers of Nature or the original Indo-IrSnian Deities. 

Among these Sraosh stands for obedience to the Divine Law 
and is the Guardian Angel of Humanity, for Obedience to the Law 
of Mazda is the highest protection humanity could have. He guards 
night and day all the creatures of Mazda holding uplifted His double 
weapon. The most efficacious of His weapons are the Holy Chants 
(Manthras), His body is the Holy Chants (TanumSnthra). He is the 
special Guardian of the Zoroastrian flock. His aid is invoked at night 
when the powers of evil stalk abroad, and the cock, who ushers in 
the day is the bird sacred to Sraosha. He is very closely associated 
with the human soul after death. Rashnu and Mithra are the two 
Divinities closely associated in later Avesta with Sraosh in the task 
of judging the souls of the departed. Ashi Vanguhi (Holy Blessings) 
has been constantly associated v/ith Sraosh. In later ages the blessings 
were understood more in the material sense of riches and Ashi became 
a sort of Goddess of Fortune actually translated as Lakshmi in the 
Sanskrit version of the Avesta texts by Nairyosang (circa 1200 A. D.). 
Her aid has been invoked by the great prophets and Heroes of Iran. 
She is also the guardian of Matrimony. 

Among the Powers of Nature invoked in the Avesta are the 
Fire or Atar, the waters or Aradvisura, Anahita, the Wind or Raman 
(the ancient Vayu) and the Earth or Zam. Anahita is meijtioned as 
the patron of the King of Kings side by side with Ahura Mazda 
and Mithra (or Mitra-the sun). The image of Anahita was worshipped 
in Persia as recorded by Greek writers. In the Yasht (hymn of praise) 
dedicated to Raman, the list of His suppliants is headed by Ahura 
Himself. Hvarekshafitra-later Khurshid-the Sun, Maongha-the moon, 
Ushahina (or Ushah or the Dawn), Tishtrya or the Dog-star are 
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some of the older Indo Iranian Deities, whose worship was revived 
in post-zoroastrian ages. Asha Vahishta then became the Archangel 
of Fire. Nairyosangha is the Messenger of the Supreme Ahura 
mazda to mankind. Atar-Verethraghna becomes in later language 
Atash BehrSm meaning the most sacred Zoroastrian Fire Temple. 

CULT OF MITMRA 

In later Achaemenian days the cult of Mithra developed into 
a definite school of religious thought in Iran and grew into an 
important esoteric school of occultism. Certain mystic rites and 
ceremonies were early associated with this cult. The cult spread 
throughout the Greek and later the Roman world and all over 
Kurope. Even in far off England shrines of Mithra have been found. 
The worship of the ancient Aryan Sun-God was a very dominant 
cult in the early days of Christianity and influenced the new religion 
as well. Airyaman is the Deity associated with Mithra and Varupa 
in the Veda where he is invoked during marriage ceremony and a 
short hymn dedicated to him is still used among the Parsis today 
as an essential part of the marriage ceremony. 

Another Aryan Deity whose worship was revived in the later 
•Avesta days was VerethraghnSL (Vedic, Vriirahan), the slayer of the 
Arch-Fiend Vritra. lie is the Angel of Victory. Later He is called 
BehrSm. 

FRAVASHIS 

Parsis thus worship besides the Supreme Being several Deities 
and offer hymns of praise to them (Yashts). They also invoke the 
Fravashis of the dejiarted, for the Fravashis of the good are regarded 
as the guardians of creation. The P'ravashi is the highest and the 
eternal principle in all beings. The Yazatas and the Amesha-Spentas 
and even Ahura Mazda have their P'ravashis. They are s.aid to be 
archetypal souls clothed in ethereal forms. This worship has its 
parallel in the Hindu worship of Pitris anti the Roman worship of 
the Manes. 
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PRINCIPAL DOCTRINES 

Of the several methods to reach God treading the path of 
Asha (Spiritual life) such as knowledge, Devotion and Action the 
method most emphasized in Zoroastrianism is that of Action, although 
there are hints about all these three scattered in Avesta. “Zoroas¬ 
trianism is above all a Religion of Ac/iow-Karma Yoga, to use the 
Hindu phrase, xxx The whole Teaching has been compressed into 
three commandments-Humata, Hukhta, Huaarshta (Good Thoughts, 
Good Words, Good Deeds). And though, as necessarily, thoughts come 
first, as the roots of all action, still Good Deeds constitute the chief 
qualification in treading the Path of Ash. xxx Never has seclusion 
from the world and from worldly duties formed part of the Zoroa- 
strian belief”. The Law of Karma or the Law of Action and Reac¬ 
tion has been clearly recognized in Zoroastrian theology but nowhere 
is there a reference to condemnation or reward through all eternity. 
As for the doctrine of Reincarnation which is a necessary corollary 
to the Law of Karma Parsi scholars say that it may be deduced 
by a sort of implication, but is not expressly put forward in G9lth9.s. 
The popular belief of Parsis however is that there is life after death. 

VEDIC CONNECTION 

‘Athravan’ is the term used in Avesta for the Priest which 
is phonetically connected with Atharvaveda. It indicates that the 
cult of Fire had been definitely established in IrSn. We have shown 
(see footnote* 228 ante) that Atharvaris and Ahgiras of the Atharvaveda 
respectively signified the white or holy and the black or hostile magic. 
Perhaps it may furnish a clue to the use of the term ‘Angr6-Mainyu’ 
for the Power of Evil which Zarathushtra conquered. Historically 
it may have reference to the struggle between the two factions of 
Aryans, one of which was helped and guided by ^Isis of the Angiras 
Kula, and the other by those of Atharvan Kula. According to 
Mr. MSlnshanker P. Mehta, the learned author of the Gujarati book 
entitled ‘Ahunavara’ (published by Sri Forbes Gujarati Sabhi), it 
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appears from the Rgvedi that the fire cult was started in ancient 
times by the Rsis of Bhrgu, Atharvan and Angiras Kulas; that 
Bhrgus were against the worship of Indra introduced by Angiras; 
that Bhrgus and Atharvans, the spiritual guides of the faction of 
Aryans which left India and ultimately went to Iran, stuck to the 
ancient fire cult and Soma-cult; and that Zarathustra although a 
reformer retained fire-worship and the worship of Soma of the Vedic 
Gods like Agni, Surya, Mitra, Aryama, Varuna (Asura Varuna) and 
others as subordinate to the Supreme Being called Ahura Mazda. 
The ‘Devas’ of the Veda were however degraded to the position of 
the Demons and Asura Varuna became the Supreme Being-Ahura 
Mazda, while the other leading Vedic deity Indra was reduced to the 
position of the chief lieutenant of the Kvil One. 

MANTRAS 

The 61st chapter (Ha) of Yasni refers to the miraculous powers 
of the three small prayers viz. Ahuna—Vairya, Ashem Vohu and 
Yenghe Hitam; they are used by the Parsis even this day. It says that 
they are very effective in overcoming magicians, evil spirits, thieves, 
robbers, atheists, the wicked and the liars. The most ancient and 
according to many pre-Zoroastrian in date is the prayer known as 
Ahuna-Vairya. It is said that “if this prayer is repeated properly 
even once in the correct rhythm and intonation, and with a clear 
understanding of its meaning, it is equal in efficacy to the repetition 
of a hundred other hymns put together. Zarathushtra Himself is said 
to have chanted this prayer in order to defeat the Evil Spirit when 
he came to tempt Him. And again and again the Avesta states that 
“the Ahuna-Vairya protects the Self (tanu)”-P. 68. ‘The Religion of 
Zarathushtra’. It embodies within itself the essentials of Zoroaster’s 
Teaching, and that is the reason according to Dr. Taraporewala 
why such special efficacy is attached to it. The curious reader would 
do well to persue the said very instructive work of Dr. Taraporewala 
(specially p. 68 et seq.) as it treats of the inner meaning of the hymn 
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with great lucidity. We would be content to quote from the said 
work only its translation and the translation of the other two sacred 
prayers viz. ‘Ashem Vohu’ and ‘Yenghe Hatam’ to which miraculous 
powers are said to be attached. 

AHUNA VAIRYA 

“Just as a Ruler (is) all powerful (among men), so (too, is) the 
Spiritual-Teacher, even by reason of His Asha; the gifts of Good 
Mind (are) for (those) working for tlie Lord of Life; and the strength 
of Ahura (is granted) unto (him) who to (his) pcor (brothers) giveth help.” 

ASHEM VOHU 

“Asha is the highest good, (it alone) is (true) happinness. 

Happiness is for him (alone) who (is) righteous for (the sake of) 
the highest Asha.” 

In point of sanctity it ranks second only to the Ahuna Vairya. 

YENGHE hAtAm 

(That man) among those that are about whom, because of his 
Righteousness. 

Mazda Ahura knoweth (that he is) verily better as regards acts 
of worship (than others)-(All such), both men and women, do we 
revere. 

Regarding ‘Ahuna-Vairya’ it is laid down that if one does not 
know one or the other of the Yashts (Hymns of Praise) he may 
recite ‘Ahuna-Vairya’ a certain number of times instead of the said 
Yashts and he would have the merit of having recited the said Yashts. 
Similarly ‘Ahuna-Vairya’ is directed to be recited for achieving various 
objects and also as thanksgiving for benefits received. 

It would be clear that although Ahuna-Vairya is a prayer, it is 
believed to be a Mantra just as Hindus believe GSyatri or Jains 
believe Panca Paramesti Mantra to be a Mantra. The same remarks 
apply to the other two prayers. Both ‘Ahuna-Vairya’ and ‘Ashem- 
Vohu’ are used as part of Kusti-Prayers by Parsis. 
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It is customary amongst Parsis to recite the hundred and one 
names of Ahura Mazda as Muhammedans recite the 99 names 
(Asma-ul-’husna) of Allah, or as Hindus and Jains recite Satanama 
or Sahasranama of the Divinity worshipped by them. Parsis generally 
use rosaries made of 101 amber-beads. It is not known however that 
there is anything similar to Tantric Sadhana amongest Parsis for 
acquiring accomplishment or perfection (Siddhi) in any particular 
Mantra so that the Sadhaka thereafter becoming a Siddha or an 
adept is able infallibly to achieve his desired object with the aid of 
such a Siddha-Mantra. There are however historical instances of 
Upasana of Yazatas like Aradvisura Anahita and Ashi Vanguhi by 
the great heroes and kings of ancient Iran for achiveing various objects. 

CONCLUSION 

We are glad to bring this Introduction which has grown beyond 
the farthest expectation and the widest estimate of the writer and 
the publisher, to a close. We take this opportunity to offer our apo¬ 
logies to the readers of the work for keeping them waiting for the 
Introduction beyond all reasonable expectation. The only thing which 
we would like to mention, not as an excuse for the delay but as a 
matter of fact, is that the Introduction was undertaken when the 
work itself was practically ready for publication and that we could 
only devote our leisure hours to the work although many a time we 
had to encroach upon the business hours also. The readers can well 
imagine the difficulties besetting the path of the Press and the Publi¬ 
sher in these times of stress, struggle and strife. The readers would 
therefore appreciate the more the enterprize of the Publisher in pla¬ 
cing this very exhaustive work in their hands in such times. We 
thank the Press and the Publisher for the consideration shown by 
them and also thank the several friends who have been from the 
very beginning taking keen interest in the progress of the work and 
have been selflessly and unstintingly helpful in various ways in the 
preparation of this work. We would not attempt to describe the kind 
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of service rendered by each of these esteemed friends. We would 
however expressly acknowledge the very great help received from the 
books issued to the writer from time to time by Muni Sri Mohan- 
lalji Jain Central Library, Madhav Baug, Bombay. ARHAM OM ! 


15 Dhanji St., Bomby, 
27th April 1944, 
VaisSkha Sukla Pancami 
s. y. 2000. 
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